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P R E F A C E. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 
work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the already 
existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by 
contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through the 
press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the correc- 
tions and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the 
final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; while 
the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A of Cap. V (General Administration), and the whole 
of Cap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by the 
Deputy Commissioner ; and Section A of Cap. Ill (Statistics of Popula- 
tion) has been taken from the Census Report, But with these excep- 
tions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, if not quite 
verbally, from Mr. Cunningham's compilation already referred to, which 
again was almost wholly based upon Colonel Waterfield’s Settlement 
Report of the district. 

The report in question was written in 1868, and, modelled on thc- 
meagre lines of the older settlement reports, affords somewhat inade 
quate material for an account of the district. No better or fuller 
material, however, was cither available or procurable within the time 
allowed. But when the district again comes under settlement, a second 
and more complete edition of this Gazetteer will be prepared ; and 
meanwhile the present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting 
and publishing in a systematic form, information which had before been 
scattered, and in part unpublished. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Colonels 
Watcrfield and Parsons and Mr. Perkins. The Deputy Commissioner 
is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed 
throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed system of trans- 
literation. . 


Tar. Editor. 
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CHAPTER I- 

TECE DISTEOT. 


SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Gujrdt district is the easternmost of the four districts of the Chapter I, A. 
Rawalpindi division, and lies between north latitude 32° 10' and _ ~r~.. 

33° 0' and east longitude 73° 20'. and 74° 31'. Descriptive. 

Its shape is, roughly speaking, that of a parallelogram, and it ^ enera * d“«»pt«H». 
forms the northernmost portion of the Jach Dodb lying between the 
Jehlam and Chindb rivers. It is bounded on the north-east by the 
Jammu territoiy of the Maharaja of Kashmir, on the north-west by 
the river Jehlam, which separates it from the British district of the 
same name, on the south by the river Chindb, separating it from the 
districts of Gujrdnwdla and Sidlkot, on the " east by the river Tawi, 
which divides it from the Bajwdt or northernmost parganah of the 
Sidlkot district, and on the west by the district of Shdhpur. At the 
western extremity of the district a line drawn north and south from 
the Jehlam to the Chindb measures 30 miles, while the north-east 
frontier towards Jammu measures 43 miles. The average breadth is 
30 and the average length 60 miles. It is divided into three tahslls, 
of which that of Phdlia occupies all the western portion of the 
district, while of the eastern portion, the northern parts are included 
in Kharuin, and the southern in Gujrdt. Some leading statistics 
regarding the district and the several tahslls into which it is divided 
are given in Table No. I on the opposite page. The district contains 
two towns of more than 10,000 souls, as Mows 


GnjrAt . . ... ... 18,743 

Jalfilpttr , ... ... ... 12,839 

. The administrative head-quarters are situated at Gujrdt, situated 
on the Grand Trunk Road, some 6 miles from the river Chindb. 
Gujrat stands 23rd in order of area and 10th in order of population 
among the 32 districts of the province, comprising T85 per cent, of 


Totrn. 

2T. 

Latitude 

E. 

Longitude. 

Feet above 
sea level 

Gujrdt 

32* 35* 

re r 

820* 

KhAriin 


TS'W 

820' 

Thalia 

S2‘ 26* 

73 ’ JT 

800* 

JalAlpur i 

ws* 

74* iy 

600* 


of the urban population of 
British territory. The latitude, 
longitude, and height in feet 
above the sea of the principal 
places in the district are shown 
in the margin. 


In this district the plain country, properly so called, of the Physical featorei. 
Panjdb reaches its nothem limit. The northern comer of the district 
is cut off from the Jehlam by arrange of hills which, commencing on 
tbe frontier of this district five miles below the tow of Wmbar in 


. * Approximate. 
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Jammu, passes in a straight line to the south-west till it strikes the 
Jehlam immediately above the village of Rasfil. After allowing a 
passage for the river, it rises on the opposite bank, and trending 
northwards joins the Salt Ranee. From its entry upon this range 
the Grand Trunk Road, which has previously run in a straight. line 
across a level plain, enters upon a region of hill and ravine, extending 
westwards to Peshawar. The Gujrdt range which marks the 
commencement of this region is known by the name of Pabbi ;* its 
highest point, 1,400 feet above sea level, and about 600 feet above the 
plain, is reached in the hill of Mori, three miles to the west of the 
point where the Grand Trunk Road enters the outskirts of the rangoj 
the prevailing rocks arc of a friable tertiary sandstone and conglomerate, 
very prolific in fossils. The range is eminently sterile and unproductive, ' 
presenting the appearance of a chaos of bare rocks deeply seamed with 
precipitous ravines, To the north of the Pabbi hills a triangular strip of 
country nowhere more than nine miles in width (measured from the 
crest of the range) extends to the Jehlam, gradually tapering towards 
the west. The greater part of this space is furrowed with deep ravines, 
the level of what was once an elevated plateau being visible in the flat 
summits of the intervening blocks of country. Tho drainage of the hills 
coursing through deep channels is poured down into the lowlands of the 
Jehlam, where it leaves adeposit of sand, rendering the greater portion 
of the surface unfit for cultivation. Passing to the main body of tho 
district to the south of the Pabbi hills, the surface of the DoAb maybe 
described as descending in a series of steps towards the south and 
westf Following tho system thus indicated, the district may bo 
divided into four parts as follows : — 

I. — The submontane zone — a high and undulating tract lying 

to the north and north-east ; 

II. — A central plateau extending westwards at a somewhat lower 

level through the heart of the district ; 

IIL — A tract intermediate between the central plateau and the 
lowlands of the Chiniib ; and 

IV, — A low-lying tract of recent alluvial formation extending to 
the river bank. To this may be added a fifth zone — tho 
lowlands of the Jehlam. 

The submontane tract forms a continuation of the gradual slope 
from the foot of the lowest range of the Himalayas which runs along 
the north-eastern boundary of the district, at a distance from it of 
10 to 20 miles, The tract is divided into two portion’s by the Bhimbar 
nd/a, a stream which drains the hills beyond and m the neigh- 
bourhood ofBhirabar in Jammu, and crosses the boundary of thisdistrict , 
immediately at the base of the north-eastern extremity of thePabbi hills. 
Hence it runs due south for 20 miles through the heart of the district, 
Until it is lost in the lowlands of the Chiniib to the west of the town 
of Gujmt, To the east of the Bhimbar, there extends in the direction 
of the angle formed by the Tawi and Chiniib, a high undulating 
plateau o f sandy soil, sloping somewhat rapidly towards the south, 

» * Tho term " Pub " ie applied in the vernacular to any high nml rocky ground. Thi» 

IS/Jnr nttUmrftkr Pabi\ of the district. - ' 

. . tBy * section of the lino travorecd by tlir Grand Trunk Road, a gradual rise of 
i'M'®" lll, ' l V'rafromtheChiolbto the Jehlam, > distance (at the crow Site) of 
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and intersected at intervals by four mountain streams fed from the Chapter I, A. 

drainage of the outer slopes of the first and lowest range of the Descriptive 

Himalayan series. Fed by a small area, thev pass in deep channels 

through the submontane and dorsal zones, doing harm rather than 7,10 * „| 1 " ont “‘* 

good by draining off their surface water through the ravines which 

fringe their banks, and rush on to fertilise the low-lands beyond. The 

width of this tract from north-east to south-west averages some five 

miles. Towards the south-east it terminates abruptly in a precipitous 

bank, from 100 to 200 feet in height, which almost ovemnngs the 

waters of the Tawi and Chindb. 

The lands west of the Bhimbar, which are the head of the main Submontane w«*t of 
central plantcau of the bar, arc crossed at an angle by the Pabbi th “ 
hilLs, some 30 miles in length and from three to four miles broad, 
which, connecting the head of the Bhimbar nab) where it enters the 
district, and a point on the Jchlnm river about "30 miles south-west, 
alter the natural condition of the tract so far as water is concerned, 
cutting it off from any supply which would otherwise have renchcd 
it from the Himalayas, and effectually preventing any percolation 
from the Jehlam. Wells are here impossible, and these submontane 
tracts arc entirely dependent upon the rain that falls upon them. 

The soil is diy sandy mairah requiring much mnnure. The fall from 
the Pabbi hill on either side is groat, carrying off down its northern 
slopes by ravines and ndWc into the Johlnm river the rainfall which 
would otherwise prove ample for the intervening tracts. The southern 
slopes in the same way, intersected with ravines, bring down fbo 
superfluous rainfall on the opposite side, the eastern portion to fall 
into the Bhimbar, the western to flow across the intervening central 
plateau due south into the low-land tract, leaving the high table land 
of the Mr, which stretches away west of this overflow, entirely depend- 
ent upon the rainfall within the tract supplemented by its deep wells. 

The central plateau, n continuation of the Sh&hnnr Mr, occupies Tho central pl»t«u. 
tbe_ heart of the district from its western frontier to the longitude of 
Gujrtit. Its head merges imperceptibly towards the north and cast 
with the submontane tracts above described. To tho south-east it 
terminates more or less abruptly in the. bank which marks the limits 
of the Chin Ah valley. To tho north (west of Rasfii and the termina- 
tion of the Pabbi hills), a similar bank looks ubruptly down upon the 
low-lands of the Jchlnm. The soil of this tract is a strong retentive 
loam, naturally, perhaps, the best in the district ; but it needs abundant 
moisture to render it productive, wherons water is found only at a 
depth of from CO to HO foot below tho surface, nnd cultivation there- 
fore is mainly dependent upon tho seasons. Barely one-fifth of it is 
under the plough ; the remainder being covered with a low brush-wood 
jungle, ana valued only ns a pasture-ground for the herds of cattle 
which are the principal possessions of its inhabitants. In the western 
portion of tho district the aspect of tho country is uo less dreary than 
that or Shdhpur, the Mr tract of which has been described elsewhere.-* 

The surface drainage is to a great extent collected into tho channels 
which cam* off tho drainage of the Pabbi hills, 

The China!) valley, in the widest signification of tho term,' The CUInsb Valtay. 
includes the whole country lying below the. high bank of tho central 

Lia/rtluer of Sliihpur. ' 
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plateau. At the extreme west of the district this high bank lies nine 
miles from the present river bed. Opposite Rdmnagar (in GujrAnwdla) 
the distance increases to nearly twelve miles m the neighbour- 
hood of Helen ; but thence contracts gradually towards the north- 
west, until near the village of Dlidl, 17 miles to the west-north-west 
of Gujrdt, the bank approaches the river bed within loss than a mile. 
Within the space thus limited, the third of the physical sub-divisions 
above described may bo defined as a belt of country extending 
immediately below the high bank of the central plateau, from 
Jaldlpur (eight miles north-east of Gujritt) to the western extremity 
of the district, with an average breadth of about six miles. It should, 
however, be noticed that the bank is less clearly defined between 
Jaldlpur and Heldn than it is to the west of the latter place, so that not 
unfrequently it is only by a change of soil or of the aspect of the 
country that the transition from one zone to the other becomes 
apparent to the eye. The soil of this tract is of a good ahd consistont 
loam throughout, and uater is near the surface. In that portion of 
the belt which lies in the Gujrdt tahsll, the natural fertility of tho 
country is further enhanced by the mountain streams, which, aftor 
passing profitless across tho submontane and intermediate tracts, 
spread over the surface as soon as they reach a lower lovcl. In tho 
western portion of the tract this extraneous aid is wanting, and 
cultivation becomes more and more dependent upon the use of wolls. 

The fourth belt is that which immediately fringes the bed of the 
Chindb and receives moisture by direct percolation from the river. 
Here the surface soil is much exposed to variations resulting from 
the action of the annual floods ; but, on the whole, deposits of rich 
alluvial soil prevail ; and, water being nowhere more than 20 feet) 
below the surface, peculiar facilities are enjoyed for agriculture even 
in the driest season. Some of the villages are described as having a 
gradual slope towards the river, whilo in others the action of the water 
has terraced the surface with banks of grater or less abruptness. 
The width of this belt ranges up to 2? miles. Throughout the 
low-lands there occur channels dry for the most part during the cold 
season, but filled, either from the river, or from tho collection of the 
surface drainge, during tho rainy months. Of the formor class the 
most important is the Jaldlia nttld, which, commencing due south of 
Gujrdt, preserves an independent course as far as the border of the 
Phdlid tabs'll. Of the latter class the most important is the Budhi 
ndld (said, ns the name implies, to bo an ancient bed of the Chindb), 
which collects the drainage of many of the 'torrents from the Pabbi 
hills. It is traceable for many miles below tho high bank of tho 
central plateau ns far as Heldn, whence it trends southwards, and, 
after a very serpentine course, joins the Chindb near Rddirabad. The 
low-lands on the banks of the Jehlam in no case exceed two miles in 
width. The soil is lighter and less fertile than that of tho correspond- 
ing tract upon the Chindb; but in other respects the physical 
characteristics of the two tracts ore very similar. 

The description of the river system has been anticipated to a 
great extent in the foregoing paragraphs. The drainage of the outer 
Himalayan range and the Pabbi hills is poured down l>y a series of 
torrent beds into the submontane plateau, across which, and across 
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the in termed late, plain, the wator passes in deep channels to lose 
itself for the most part m the low-lands of the Chindb. The streams 
rising in the Pabbi hills are Individually of no size or importance, 
and of many the water is rapidly swallowed up in blind ravines 
occurring in the first few miles of their course. Still a considerable 
quantity of water does find its way after heavy rain either into the 
Bhimbar torrent, or to the head of the low-lands, where it spreads 
over the surface -of the country or is collected into the Budhi n did 
before described, none of which are perennial. The principal streams 
from the direction of the Himalayas are the Bhimbar, the Bhandar, 
the Dalli, the Dabfili, the Dodra, and the Bakal. 

The Bhimbar, which rises in the second Himalayan range, drains 
a considerable valley within the hills, and after receiving several 
affluents from the outer range, through which it passes a short 
distance to the north-west of Bhimbar, enters this district close to 
the north-western extremity of the Pabbi hills. From this point 
it runs nearly due south for 25 miles, fertilising a border of low-land 
upon its banks, but of no advantage to the country beyond, until it 
strikes the Grand Trank Road about four miles to the north-west of 
Gujrdt.* It is passed under the road by a bridge, and is immediately 
lost over the surface of the country — a source of moisture and pros- 
perity to a wide' tract lying to the west of Gujrdt, though in places 
it does harm rather than good by washing away hoi l or by covering 
it with a deposit of sand. Collecting again near the village of 
Hariawdla, the stream passes in a south-western direction, until 
it joins a branch of the Chindb, known as the Jaldlia ndldf During 
the rains an unmanageable flood, the stream usually dries up 
completely during the winter months, leaving its bed a broad waste 
of sand._ It is fordable at all points except for some hours after 
heavy rain in the hills. 

. The other streams are less important, deriving their supply from 
the western watershed only of the outer line of the Himalayan system. 
The Bhandar, otherwise known as the Ghfip, passes close to the small 
town of Daultdnngar, and joins the Bhimbar three miles above tho 
bridge by which the latter is passed under the Grand Trunk Road. 
The Dalli rises upon the confines of this district, and flowing due 
south between high banks, enters the low-lands to the north-east of 
Gujrdt. Most of the water is lost in the low country in this direction, 
hut some finds an exit bv a well-defined channel into the Chindb due 
south of Gujrdt. The Dabfili (marked Dalli on the survey map in 
the uppor part of its course) flows throughout parallel to the Dalli 
proper, but is a stream of smaller volume. The Dodra (also marked 
Dalli in the upper portion of its course) enters the low-lands close to 
the town of Jaldlpur, to the south-south-east of which place it finds 
an outlet into the Chindb. The Bakal, which enters the low-lands 
three miles to the east of Jaldlpur, is entirely lost before it reaches 
the Chindb. 

This river forms the boundary of the district from the mouth of 
the Tawl westwards. At the ferry opposite Gujrdt, in the vicinity of 

* Near the village of Shitania 

t A branch of the Bhimbar, which formerly left the main stream near Lrna Afiua, 
has now become silted np. 
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the Alexandra railway bridge, the nggrogate width of the annually 
varying winter channels of the China!) averages only u thousand feet ; 
while in the rains the river presents a continuous sheet of water of 
from If to 2 miles in breadth, with a maximum depth of 20 feet, and 
a velocity of ten miles on hour. Iho low-lands of tho Cbinfib have 
already been described. 

This river may bo estimated as two-thirds of tho width of tho Cliintib, 
similarly varying in summer and winter. Tho bed is chiefly sandy ; 
in parts boulders bavo been washed down by tho forco of the current 
from the hilly tracts in tho vicinity of tho district. The banks of the 
liver aro sloping saud, in soino localities succeeded by precipitous 
banks of loam. Contrary to the conditions of tho site selected for tho 
Alexandra bridge and lino of Trunk Road of tho Chindb, where tho 
river is very wide, tho Johlnm is spanned by both rail and road 
bridge at a narrow and convenient part of the river. The maximum 
depth of water in tho rains is 21 feet, its volocity 8’66 per second. 

Tabic No. Ill shows in tontbs of an inch tho total rainfall 
registered at each of tho rain-gauge stations in the district for each 
year, from 1866-67 to 1882-88. Tho fall at 
nead-quartors for tho four preceding years i* 
shown in tho margin. The distribution of 
the rainfall throughout tho year is shown in 
Tables Nos. IIIA and IIIB. Colonel Water- 
field thus describes the climate of tho 
district 

“ The climate is very bearable, even in the hot wcathor never oppres- 
sive. The rainfall of the district varies from 33 ntid more indies under 
the hills to leas than 26 in the Ph&lia lahril. It rapidly decreases with 
the distance from the Himalayas and tho Pabbi range, which latter also 
appears to have somo power of oloud attraction. The harvest is seldom 
lost for want of rain, and tho xeminddrs have a proverb to the effect that 
1 rain is always to bo had for tho asking.’ This is fortunate in a district 
of which two-thirds is dependent upon such rain and upon its arriving 
seasonably. In dry seasons tho sugarcane and other crops, more particu- 
larly in the Flidlia tahail, go to feed tlw cattle, and few sugar-mills are 
worked. Whether the people have caught the idea, and make the remark 
to plense us or not, I cannot say, but they ofton state that tho increase in 
the number of trees, more especially during the last ton years, 1ms done 
much to add to the rainfall." 

Since tho above was writlon, the great demand for fuel in connec- 
tion with tho railway has led to a serious decrease in tho amount of 
timber. 

Tho health of the district is said to bo — 

“ Notoriously good ; and the people account for an improvement, 
which tlipy profess of late yeais to have soon, by tho increoso in the 
number of trees and extension of cultivation generally. Nativo physicians 
sptak of ‘ the soil fovers ’ being thus consumed and rendered innocuous. 
Fever and ague are, however, prevalent in Gujntt itself and the villages 
lying between it and tho river. This is no doubt owing to the floods, 
which, coming down the Bhiinbar and Dalli ndlas, are hemmed in by the 
embankment of the Grand Trunk Road, meet at Gujrdt, and cannot 
escape save by the waterway of the six-arch bridge, half a mile cast of 
Gujrit. There aro some few cases of goitre ( gillar ) across the Pabbi hills 
and near the Bhimbar territory, and in the Ph&lia tahs'il along the banks 
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of the Ohindb. The people think it connected with rheumatism, and 
consider it not hereditary, but incurable save in the earliest 6tagc, when, 
if they can afford it, thoy use internally a substance obtained from Kashmir 
called gillar-pattah, the leaves of some plant or tree, which sell at Rs. 15 
or Rs. 20 the seer, and are said to have beneficial results. Small-pox too 
is prevalent along the border of Kashmir territory, and is said generally 
to come from there." 

Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and monthly' 
statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its towns during 
the last five years ; while the birth and death-rates since 1868, so far as 
available, will he found in Chapter III for the general population, and 
in Chapter VI under the heads of the several large towns of the district. 
Table No; XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and 
lepers as ascertained at the Census of 1881 ; while Table No. XXXVIII 
shows the working of the dispensaries since 1877. 


SECTION B.— GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLOBA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is ns yet so genernl in its 
nature, and 6o little ‘has been done in tho Pnnjfib in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of tho geology of 
the province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by 
Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 
is published in extenso in the provincial volume of the Gazetteer aeries, 
and also as a separate pamphlet 

The manufacture of saltpetre was once a flourishing occupation 
in the villages of Bhikhi, Kotla Shekhdn, Gohra, Aidal and others of 
the Ph&lia tahitl, and in a few villages of the other talmls. The mode 
of extracting the saltpetre is thus described by Mr. Baden-Powell : — 

“ The earth in which it is found is collected and placed on a fiat filter 
mode of twigs and supported on pillars three or four feet high ; water is 
then poured over this layer of earth which dissolves the salt. The solution 
ss it passes through is collected in a vessel placed underneath, haring been 
made previously to filter through on intermediate sheet of cloth which 
retains the undissolved impurities. The solution is then evaporated to 
about one-fourtli in bulk by boiling, after which, on cooling, the nitre 
crystallises. In this impure state it is used for frigorific purposes. Its 
value is Rs. 3 a maund. Purified nitre, shorn ialmi, is produced by dis- 
solving filtering and recrystallising the impure article ; when pure it i’b 
used for gunpowder, etc., and vaiues Rs. 8 a maund. The manufacturers 
ore the poorer Khatris and Mdchlifs ; besides the license fee to Government^ 
they pay to the xmindars sometimes an anna a day for water supplied 
from an irrigating well, and sometimes a fee of Rs. 4 for the season, more 
or less, for the use of tho soil. Four or five men working at one pan turn 
out from 20 to 25 maunds per month. They eorry on their Work during 
all the dry months of the year. The outturn of season 1857-58, in this 
district, ml from tho close of the rains of 1857 to their commencement in 
1858, may therefore amount to 6, 500,, maunds, or nearly 20 tons. _ Tho 
price of the saltpetre at the manufactories is at present Rs. 3 per maund 
of 40 seers. It varies from Rs 2 to 4 according to tho demand. The 
produce of the pans in this district is for the most part made to' the order 
of the Pind Dadan Khdn Hferchaats. it is by them exported to Multin 
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and other chief marts. It is coarse and impuro as it issues from the pans 
but undergoes refinement after export.” 

For some years the manufacture declined, the demand for export 
to Bombay and Sindh having almost ceased, and local requirements 
being insignificant In 1867-68 ouly ten licenses were granted, and 
the number continued to decrease. Recently however the trade in 
saltpetre has begun to revive. The number of 
licenses for the five years onding 18828-3 is shown 
in the margin. The export trade has not revived, 
and the increased demand is duo to increased 
activity in the manufacture of fire-works. To a 
small extent the saltpetre is still used for frigorific 
purposes. Present prices of saltpetre are : impure 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, and puro Rs. 6 a mound. 

Kankar is found in the following villages : — 

In the Gujrat tahsil, — Chhokar, Lakhamvdl, ICang. * 

In the Phillia tahsil , — Jlianda Chokdn, Chah Jiwan, Rnsfilpur. 
In the Khariitn tahsil, — Sumri, Bhatti. Bhuta, Sidh, Bhaddar, 
Hanj. 

The deposits, which are of insignificant extent, are cither exposed 
upon tho surface or but thinly covered over, being usually found 
within tho first three feet. Small quantities are annually burnt by 
the villagers for the supply of lime to moot their own requirements or 
for use in tanning ; but tho deposits nro turned to no other account. 
The supply is not sufficient for u*o in road-making. 

Lime is manufactured in tbe Pabbi hills by 'tlio Government. 
Captain Waterfield gives the following information upon tho 
subject : — 

Lime-stone is found in considerable quantities in the Pabbi hills in 
the lands adjoining the villages of Pnnjnur, Kliorf, .Changas, Warina ; 
tho wood for burning being on the spot. Somo 16 years ngo great quan- 
tities of lime were carried as far ns Wazfrabad and SiAlkot, for building 
purposes, by tho people of IIAslAnwAla. They are said to have sold 
Rs. 1 1,000 worth. Latterly tho Government, in appropriating ns a rakh 
the Pabbi hills, has taken this perquisite to itself, selling to tho Executive 
Engineer, tho local funds, and private parties ns they require it. ‘.Tho 
people, however, import from tho Jehlam district. In the villages of 
KhariAnah and Dhodah of the IChariAn tahsil, an inferior lime-stone is 
found somo four foot bolow the surface, but it is not much used. It 
was in 1862 that tho Deputy Commissioner first started lime-kilns in tho 
Pabbi hills, not only to assist him in erecting tho Government buildings, 
but also as a miscellaneous sourco of profit. A contractor agreed to 
supply 100 mounds for Rs. 20, or five mounds for tho rupee, which was 
sold again at Rs. 25 for 100 mounds. In 1865 tho succeeding Deputy 
Commissioner took tho manufactory into diroot management with an 
establishment, and tho rate rose to Rs. 40 for 100 maunds for tho supply, 
and this boing sold at Rs. 50, gnvo a profit of Rs. 10 on every 100 maunds 
to the same fund. Tho lime-stone, however, of tho Pabbi rango is not so 
good as that brought from the Jehlam district, which is burnt in tho Pabbi 
hills. All tho lime produced is consumed in tlio district. ” , 

Since the transfer of tbe Pabbi hills to the Forest Depart- 
ment, Government lime-burning has been discontinued, and indeed 
the supply was gradually becoming smaller and the income diminish- 
ing. For the throe years preceding tho transfer the net profits 
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were os follows: 1868-69, Rs. 2,209; 1869-70, Rs. 970; 1870-71, Chapter I, B. 

Stone for the metalling of the first few miles of tho Grand Trunk ora, nB 

Road west of the Ghin.-ib is brought down in boats from Akhufir, Stone, 
in Jammu territory where the Chindb leaves the hills. Between 
this and tho Pabbi hills the road is supplied with stones brought on 
camels from near Bhimbar. Tho Pabbi hills supply the road as it 
runs through them towards tho Jehlnm, down which boat-loads of 
boulder atoucs are also brought. Thus out of 38 mites 21 are depen- 
dent entirely upon imported stones. 

The wild animals of the district comprise the hymns, wolf, hog, Fauna, and capacity 
jackal, fox, nilgai, antelopo, gazelle or ravine deer, ana the hare. The oI Ji,lrict for »P° rt - 
two first are fortunately not numerous, and are yearly decreasing 
owing to extension of cultivation, and as regards the wolf, owing to 
rewards for its destruction of late years ; bnt the number destroyed 
has not been great. For the five years ending 1882, 11s. 235 were 
paid for the destruction of 73 wolves. The wolf's habitat is mostly 
in the bar, or the Pabbi hills, and here and there along the Chin&b, 
itilgai, pig, and antelope are rapidly becoming extinct. Birds and 
animals coming under tho usual designation of game aro not suffi- 
ciently numerous to rank the district as an average one for sport. 

The bar to the, west of tho district holds a fow pigs, deer, and hare, 
and the Pabbi a sprinkling of gazelle and hate, and a species of 
dark coloured fox. There are also found the porcupine, iguana, hedge- 
hog, wild cats, both tawny and brindled, the red squirrel, the barn, 
the bandicoot, musk rats, moles, and weasels. Amongst birds arc 
found the small bustard, partridges gray and black, the latter rarely, 
and sand grouse of both kinds at certain seasons, but not in abundance. 

Ravens, generally in paire, are seen iu the cold weather. The Chiniib, 

Jehlara and vicinity arc visited by hi tan, tho flamingo, the wild 
goose, duck, and teal, hut the habitat of the birds being the open 
field, swamp, or sands, they arc not easily approachable ; tho periodical 
visits of flights of the game little quail to enjoy the spring and 
autumn harvests afford perhaps the principal shooting of the district. 

Natives trap the iguana and squirrel. Iguana skins ore made into 
shoes, and squirrels’ tails into paint brushes. 

The district is on the whole well wooded, there being no part of it Flora - 

which does not produce, or ie not at least capable of producing timber 
sufficient for local requirements. But the great demand which has 
sprung up of late years for timber and fuel for railway purposes, the 
enhanced price now obtained, and the extension of cultivation, have all 
tended appreciably to diminish the amount of timber under tho control 
of the village proprietors. The sism grows luxuriantly in the half of 
the district nearer the Chin/ib. So does tho useless bukain (Mclia 
temperviren*). The eirar (Mimosa tint) also flourishes, growing 
perhaps quicker than tho aiimi, and giving a wider shade with its 
spreading branches ; bat tho wood, although of good quality when the 
tree has attained a good age, is more open and coarser in tho grain 
than SiSttt, of which the best bits polished almost equal rose-wood. 

Tho phnWi i also grows well ; it is found mostly in the upper part of 
tho district Its wood is very hard, harder than ovon and 

tlioroforo much prized for plough-sharos and othor implements of 

2 ’ 
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husbandry, but it is not so handsome or close-grained. Its flowers 
are considered cooling and arc used for infusions. The tree most 
extensively reared, however, .and which gives to the face of tho 
country, in sonio parts, quito a wooded aspect, is tho kikar. It 
grows quickly and gives a hard, useful wood universally used in 
agriculture. There are three kinds — the large and commonest kikar 
(Mimosa Arabica); another smaller ( Mimosa odoratissima ) with a 
very sweet-scented flower ; ,and, thirdly, the ldkri (a male variety of 
Mimosa Arabica) with its upward-growing branches and brush-like 
appearance. The skado this tree gives is nnpcrfoct from its minute 
and feathery foliage. It is thus less objected to, as detrimental to tho 
growing crops under tho influence of its shade only in a small degree. 
The her ( Zisyphus jujuba) also flourishes. In point of quality of 
timber it ranks with the kikar, but it is not so extensively grown, 
being rather a slow grower, and having a dense foliage and perfect 
shade. There are many varieties. The fruit of one or two kinds is 
very palntable, and doubtless might bo improved by grafting. Tho 
leaves of one variety malah ( Zisyphus nummuiaria ) are used as fodder, 
and tho bark of its roots for tanning. The tilt or raulberiy, both 
white and red, are likewise indigenous and abundant. Mulberry wood 
is wrought for Persian-wheels, but is considered inferior. Tho pipal 
(Ficus reliffiosa) grows well if taken care of, but only few are to bo 
found scattered here and there over tho district. Muhnmmadans 
sometimes use its wood for rafters and doors. Camels browse 
greedily on its loaves and tender twigs. The buryat (Ficus Indica) is 
more frequent, and grows to as largo a size perhaps as in most other 
parts of India. It requires, however, to be carefully protected from 
frost in the winter during the first four or five years of its growth. 
Mangoes do not flourish. There appears to be something in the soil 
unsuitable to them. It can hardly be the climate which renders them 
so difficult to rear, for while it is almost impossible to do so at tho 
sudder station and lower down in tho districts, they grow well in 
some of tho undulating and comparatively sterile pnrts of tho district 
adjoining tho Jammu boundary. Across that boundary at the foot 
of the low hills the tree flourishes and is much grown as a source -of 
profit. In the Bajwat lately transferred to Siillkot, there is ono 
mango tree, which for size and handsome appearance it would be 
difficult to match in any part of India. At the base its trunk measures 
33 feet in circumference, and at a height 6 feet from tho ground 27 
feet. Its branches project to a distaneo of 60 feet on either side, and . 
the height of the tree altogether is about 75 feet from tho ground. 
The leafless caper (Cap par is aphylla ) is abundant in tho bdr. It 
yields a hard wood of which combs aro made. It is also used for 
rafters as white ants do not eat it. Tho fruit is used for pickle. Tho 
ripe fruit is eaten but is very astringent. Tho van is common in the 
bar. Its fruit (pilti) is eaten by the poorer classes in times of scarcity. 
The dhak (Buteafrondosa) was common till cultivation encroached on it. 
Its timber is good for well .wheels. Its flowers make a dye, and tho 
leaves make tho cups and dishes in which sweetmeat-sellers dolivor thoir 
sweetmeats. Besides the above-mentioned trees aro tho jdman 
(Eugenia jambohvia) and barna (Cralaeva tapin') slow growing trees, 
tnz kachnar (Banhinia variegala ) with its handsome flowor, and tho 
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ysrs <1, Tf'^tnUinc St* pbilSM in Bjvj^.iraiw*. but p>n«-ra1Jv atnnted. 
./<»<( f timW i< rliii tit n«*4 fur And. o'v-vitmtlh* it i* n«**d for jdoiiph 
*!nw ; th- }K)i< rilli-i /.fj )>, vrliHi tijvti in <fi>:li nn 1 llAr, nro o-ilon 
a< tal J. < Willows of t-.ro kind*. iwid ir, f-ir&’U { Tcnwrit In.liea ) t 
tit -,iit or rot tr<r< (fit* 1 * ix anuiltS* (Co*>i.i }, 

la* 'ini (f'm&x myrtt, If'.n f t.tr^r lr.nv*--l ft\tr\li‘i lati/n'in ), tola 
( Vh’.liv.ib * rrif-’ift t), y J.iU.j:. t, or |i.ir*o*rndi*!i lri*«* f Ilypfntntltrrit 
j J, V.irni f,Vinti' *ji» hmlij, bnnrtiU /.lr/r/ii«i fttmiri* fii J, 
j; i**Jf V lirytl.rii a i rdi'ridi i) ar*> found in iimrv «r l*‘*« abundant*!*. 
A Cm-, tub \Te*% (Ct tn/t* f. «*•».■ i) vr.-ro jihnt«l in tl»r in IMS 

an I grow j-t« Hr vndl. Of jrnr !<-n fruit linn** of nit hind* nitd 
nrvuprt, fit tons h”>w<'!<rt-s Ac, prow \u-ll otorywlu-ro. A entail 
l.inl <>f »pj*l<* »!“» Hounds*-*. fJulni-'-i nr** mr*\ hut prow troll vinos 
taV n ore of. Ttscrr njijo-ar* to !>*■ rent* tltinp f.itai In n*vu-lif « in tins 
dinnt* ; a blight alvay* ‘**i/*-* tls»* tr*-*' and jwotprn* 4 tli« fruit from 
ri|*"t>ing. f«rnj«- k do well. «n do gnnt.is iip* an! ldantain* : h»*]iinti 
fair!** ; tki* «?i! Ai/Ajm prom n«II »*!ioii(*is. lost tfin fruit dor- not 
rip-ii ; til* p'lwpr.tnnir llinri‘l»r*, tin* fruit rij>*tiinp lw»t in dry 
f<4rojH or rdtb lit* mint. 

Tin' plan!* vibbds are iw! r.< drug* among llm jv-opln 

an! wl,i*-h nl^nn J in tli* di‘trir{ sJ<o d* ***rve to I** tnrtUionrd, and nrn 
tfm< ({•■«rril>*.I by tfi» fl-'puty t «nmii<»sonrr s— 

" AHM (C*nniti r*,*r **rn) in a j.-.nv,*.* which pro*'* «n A*r tree*. It 
it tn***I in 1 ilio'it iliti-v-t, ami it toot id* n*d a htaoil j *trifi'r. 

" Hml—A »*!•/» lOijprott k in f.<-!<K and i» rr(;nrd*tl 

at A i-'iri C t of |t it t»jyv;-»||y nlitm-l ml in tJu* 

“ it f -*4 rrv.’.i) prn» a to thr lioijrlit of n frvr, and it nt»d 
• it'n.t'.ly for ui-» i’i, niv\ no aniivj.tic for »oumH m cottlr. 

“ It s’tiif’Mi fa of Corel.' rt*» < til.viut) pioiit to tli* Itriplit of a 

fo-.t nnd n 1. tlf in lli" rainy tovoti, nli'l i« n-td in trnirrsl olfortiom 

" JliAVitf-rn ( 1’riif‘h tj-ri'-n) p,rtr*'\ in tli* ntny nr-iioii to tli* 
Iniplit til a f«‘. It it a i.MV'Ai* 

“ /frit (11 'rhnrit lUjTin-i) pmat in th* rainy rratr-m ami it rontiitrimi 
«»* fid f>r tli" tyi % . 

•' W.y.nrtr fdlr-' }^r/<Iintn) it mod in th* trrntmmt of rhrtimMinm 
nod ftli-' **-!.'•'« ; n jdrUo (>. al>i» mvlr from it 

“ (Cn'inn’-i * » j.'iVo) it |>riiri{ially nroi! nt an intoxinttinp drup. 

" Mart ir nr Ak(Cat^mj’it jir.^iro) '111'’ riiUirntinp rn\ thn 

Jov.rii <nji>n li;tl<n i»y rmkrt at an nntid>»!r asnlmt l!i» jioit'.ii ; and tint 
riot and lurl. on- «s<-d in tin- (rvatim-nt of rvir.il tlimittps It proivn in 
Iw totidy aiilt 

“ fiirfwyni or lumr.n (CitmUu rfoyirtpi) cm-v* In th" Ait r and in 
th* tilh?" jiano*li.th mid Chihli TArar, Tlr j'lilji it uv-d n-t a jmijpttlv(> f 
and ii nl*o ;;ivrn to luirt'-t 

•• Uhn'nrn (Ph!um / ai(uti) (i tw| in rhi'timatiani. 

" Ilhidlm (TriMilt hnvginonit and trrmtrii) It utrd in ilttratot of 
th" kidwy*, tuiijimtioa of tiriii-, alto In eolith and divn-.i-* of tli>> hi-Art. 
ll prom in mrttm landn 

“ flaj I/aut or Vartiin within ( AihlitnlOim rovi/ntum J powN in old 
nit', and wot milt. Jt it und to mn* roiipht and frver. tWnv prow# in 
jmrlt pond# in th'* rainy «f-i*on. It it ron'uWrd ofliciiml in diarrlnva. 

" iihng&i prow# in nil no land* Tli» tlow which eoili’cli at nipht on 
l)f>|i4V<*t in rontidrrr-d Ix-m-iicinl in rlriti dii.Mut. flnrMjvtn prow* in 
the rainy r-n'in in mm'ro lmdi It i« inrit iiitornally in ilm ditinv-t 
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11 Saunehnl grows in tlio rainy season plentifully. It is used as 
a cure for coughs, 

“ Kaknaj (Kicandra Indica) winter cherry ; is used as a medicine for 
horses, and in gonorrheea. It grows in the rainy season in lands in the 
vicinity of village sites. 

“ Papra or pilpapra (Fumaria parvijlora) grows in the rabi crop3. 
It is used to purify the blood. 

“ SaUiarn grows in rabi and in the rainy season. It is considered useful 
in several diseases, 

“ Phut Kanda ( Achyranihes atpera) grows plentifully in tlio rainy 
season in maira lands. It is used in cases of abscess j and its ashes nro 
used in cases of asthma and cough 

“ Kandyari (Solanum Indicum) grows in the rainy season in maira 
lands, and is used in skin diseases of children. 

“ Nak chhikkan ( Myriogyne minula) grows in the rabi season It 
promotes sneezing and is used in colds. 

“ Bahekar or Vasa ( Adhatoda vasica ) grows in the upper part of the 
district. It is considered a blood purifier. 

“ Tsafghol (Plantago isphagula ) glows in the Pnbbi and in the bar in 
the rainy season. It is used in cases of dysentery. , It increases the milk 
of the sheep and goats which eat it. 

“ Bab And (Matricaria chamomilla ) is grown in gardens. Its oil is URed 
externally in rheumatism. 

“ Ghitra (Berbcrislycium ) grows in fields with the rabi crops. It is 
officinal in skin diseases. 

“Kakar Singi (Pislaeia inlegerrima) grows in dry lands in tho hot 
season. It cures coughs. 

" JTalcon ( Chdranth us annuns ) grows in tho kharif season. The seeds 
are used ns a tonic. 

“Bathii (Chenopodinm Album) is eaten, and is used os a laxative in 
diseases of the spleen and bile, and for worms ; and externally in injuries 
to horses. 

“ Sarpankh (Tephrosia purpuera ) grows in tho rainy season, in tho 
Phdlia iahstil and at Kiranwdla in the Gujrdt tahsil. It is considered to be 
a purifier of the blood, and to possess properties similar to Kandyari. 

“ Nilofar ( Nymphea lotus ) grows in ponds in the rainy season. It is 
considered to possess cooling properties. 

“ Dandan ( Ririnus communis) is officinal in cases of rlieumntism. It 
grows in tho neighbourhood of Gulyana. 

“ Lehli is used by the villagers as a purgative. 

“ Harmla or Arind (Jiicinus communis) is n useful plant, from tho 
seeds of which is made castor oil ; and tho leaves are used in rhoumatio 
pains. 

“ Harmalf Peganum harmala ) an abundant plant, is burnt in siokroom 
as an antiseptic and deodoriser, especially when any person is suffering 
from wounds, ulcers or small-pox.” 

.There aro no ferfis in the district ; even the Pnbbi is too 
dry for them. The onlv one is the maiden-hair forn, which is found 
rarely m tho broken brick work of old wells, or in othor damp recesses. 
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HISTOET. 

Little is. known concerning tlic early history of this district. The 
town of Gujnlt itself is of modern origin, but occupies the site of tin 
aucioot city, the foundation of which is traditionally assigned to one 
Bitja B ichan Pill, ti SumjbaiiM Ihijput, of whom nothing more is 
known. The original name of the city is said to have been Udanagri. 
This tradition isreconlod both by General Cunningham* and by Captain 
II. Mackenzie, rrlio’O Settlement Report is a principal work of reference 
on nil matters connected with the district General Cunningham 
further states that the restoration of the old city is "attributed to 
11 Ali Khan, n Gujar, who-o name i« strangely like tliat of Alnkhdna, 
“ the lirija of Gurjara, who was defeated hy Sangknra Yamuna between 
“ a. I i. 883 utid 001." Captain Mackenzie, on the other hand, records 
the tradition that the city was rebuilt “ in Sntilhnl 17S (a.D. 118) by 
“ Biini Gojran, wife of Badr Sen, son of Riija lta-rilu of SiAIkot. 
Both nccouuts ultimately agree in the final restoration of tho city in 
the time of Aklnr (see below). The antiquity of tho city is probably 
beyond n doubt, hut it i« to ho noted that Captain Mackenzie heard of 
n*> "antique coins having been found in Gujnit itself by which nny 
“ trustworthy dates might he fixed." 

Other ancient sites mentioned hy Captain Mackenzie arn those of 
JIclAn, 25 miles to the west of Gujritl : I’nti Kolhi, nt the foot of tho 
1'abhi hills : Ishimgarh near Jnhilpur, ten miles north-west from 
Gujrfil ; Ilasfil, at the western extremity of the I’nbbi hills on tho 
bank of the Jelilam ; and Mong, six miles to the north-we«t of Rusfil. 
At Ilellin no coins rarlier than tho 8th century JJijrt have been picked 
up. At I’nti Kothf “ is a scry old ruin on the linnks of the .Taba 
“ ndlti. The natives can give no information on its origin or use. It is of 
“ no great extent, hut is reputed to lie part of an old — perhaps buried — 
“ city. The bricks arc of a large mould, one fool srjnnre nnd llireo 
“ inches thick, such ns nro now found in buildings posteriorto Mulmm- 
“ niadan rule, nnd very finely burnt. . . . Tho bricks have often n 
“ marl: in them as if described with tho finger round the thumb for a 
“.pivot. . , . Ifdfimgarh is a high and imposing mound which must bo 
“ of great antiquity. It is said to have been tho head-quarters of a 
“ large cltnuriiA of villages belonging to tho Varnich JnLs. In later 
“ times it wns converted into a stronghold.” 

Bnsfil nnd Mong arc nho mentioned by General Cunningham. 
Tho latter place lie identifies with tlm town of Nikoea built hy 
Alexander upon the field of his celebrated encounter with Perns after 
.forcing tho jia«sage of the Jelihttn. An account of the battle and tho 
reasons assigned by General Cunningham for this identification nro 
given in the Gazetteer of the Jchlam district. At tho conclusion of 

* Anc. drag., I, {), 170. 
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tho passage there extracted, General Cunningham gives the following 
account of the town of Mong* : — 

11 l’he name is usually pronounced Mong, or Mnng, but it is written 
without the nasal, and Is said to have been founded by Rija Moga or 
Muga. He is also called Rdja Sanfdidr, which I take to mean king of the 
Sakas or Sacce. His brother Rdma founded Rdmpur, or Rdmnngar, the 
modem Rasul, which is six miles to the north-east of Mong and exactly 
opposite Dildwar.f His sister’s son, named ICdrakamurath, was Rdja o£ 
Girjdk or Jaldlpur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is situated is 
600 feet long by 400 feet broad nnd 50 foet high, and is visible for many 
miles on all sides. It contains 975 houses built of largo old bricks ; anti 
5,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly Jats. Tho old wells arc very numerous ; 
their exact number, according to my informant, being 175. I have already 
stated that I take Mong to bo the site of Nikma, tho city wliich Alexander 
built on the scene of his battle with Porus. The evidence on this point is,' 
I think, as complete as could be wished ; but I hnvo still to explain how 
(he name of Nikooa could havo been changed to Mong. ' The tradition that 
the town was founded by Rdja Moga is strongly corroborated by tho fact 
that Mahardja Moga is mentioned in Mr. ltobort’s Taxila inscription. Now,. 
Moga is the same name as Moo, and tho coitiB of Moa, or Manas are still 
found in Mong. But tho commonest Greek monogram'on these coins forms, 
the letters NIK, which I take to be tho abbreviation of Ifikoea, tho place- 
or mintage If this inference be correot, ns I believo it is, thou N.ikma 
must have been tho principal mint-city of tho great king Moga, aud there- 
fore a place of considerable importance. " As tho town of Mong is tradi- 
tionally attributed to Rdja Moga ns the founder, we may reasonably conoludo 
that he must have rebuilt or increased the place under tho now name of- 
Moga-grama, which, in tho spoken dialects, would bo shortened to Mogaan 
and Mong. Coins of all the Indo-Scythian princos are found at Mong in, 
considerable numbers, and I seo no reason to doubt that tho place is os old 
ns tho time of Alexander. Tho copper coinB of the nnmclcss Indo-Scythian. 
king are especially found in snoh numbers at Mong that they are now coin-, 
monly known in the neighbourhood ns Monga sahis." , 1 

The period of the colonisation of the district by the Jat andi 
Gujar tribes, who are its principal occupants at the present day, 
cannot be fixed. Captain Mackenzie, who appears to havo instituted* 
a careful examination of the tribal legends as preserved in the songs 
of the village bards [mirasi), was unable to come to any conclusion upon 
the subject. Ho gathered, however, that there was a concurrence 
of testimony that the colonisation was effected from the cast, 
and that the bulk of the Muhammadans are proselytes of the lasb 
200 or 250 years. Captain Waterfield, who conducted a revision of 
the Settlement in 18GG-G8, adds his testimony that the people look 
back no further in their history than the establishment of the Moglial 
power in the 16th century.^ An account of tho tribes here alluded 
to, will be found in a later part of this account. 

Traces of settled government in a portion of the district are to he 
found at a period nearly a century earlier than that indicated by 
Captain Waterfield. In the reign ofBahlol Lodi' (a.D. 1450-88), it 


Ancient Geography, pp. 177-170 ; Archeological Survey Reports, II, 1868-7. 
of ahtnU nm' 3 //- ™ mB “ vnosquo rat Rasdl, from which an inscription bearing the (Into 
thfcrjUal l*itaco. Wa ’ rem0Vcd by Mr * K Xt deposited Gy him at 

, - f ft ia P eriod ia known as the Chugattamlaar ** time of the Churattas,” Chugatti 

being the name of one of the fonr principal Mughal clans. ’ B 
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appears that a tract of country on the right bank of the Chindb and 
including part of this district, was separated from the province of 
Sidlkot, and erected into an independent charge under the name of 
sila Bahlolpur.* The ensuing century was an era of great confusion, 
preceding the consolidation of the Delhi empire under Akbar. In 
the 32nd or 34th year of his reign, f Akbar is said to have visited 
this part of the country, and having induced the Gfijars of the 
neighbourhood to restore Gujrdt, made it the headquarters of a 
considerable district, half of which was occupied by Gfijar clans, the 
other half by Jats. '1 his new district was known as Chakla Gujrdt : 
it was divided into two primary subdivisions — the parganas of Gujrdt 
and Ser&t, the latter being the Jat and the former the G&jar country. 
There was subsequently a third pargana formed, that of Shdhjahdnpur. 
The parganas were subdivided into tappas, and tho tappas again 
into topi. Tho records of this period are still extant, preserved 
in the families of the hereditary hm&ngot, or record-keepers. From 
these it appears that Chakla Gujriit comprised 2,592 tnanzat or 
villages, computed to contain an area of 1,510,496 btghas, and assessed 
to a maximum revenue of Bs. 16,34,550. This system was continued 
until the death of Aurangzlb in a.d. 1707 plunged the empire into 
new disorder. The state of the country under the Mughal empire is 
described by Captain Mackenzie : — 

“ Little is said or remembered of the administration of the Delhi 
governors. It would, however, seem to have been generally good The 
rights of the agricultural population were respected, taxation limited and 
upon the whole moderate. Money assessments were sometimes made, 
though their continuance seems generally to have been of short duration. 
Petty exactions under a variety of pretexts were numerous j but the 
system, irregular though it may have been, was perhaps not oppressive. 
Dad seasons sometimes laid waste the fields, but the people were not 
driven to desert their homes by active tyranny." 

The details of internal administration appear to have been mainly 
left to local magnates appointed under the name of c fmidhri for 
every lop or group of villages. The ehaudhrU were also responsible 
for the revenue, receiving, by way of compensation, more favourable 
terms in the leases of their holdings than were accorded to other 
members of the community 4 

During the decay of the empire the district suffered much. In 
1738 it was ravaged by Nddnr Shah and was soon afterwards overrun 
, by the Ghakkars of Bawalpindi under Sultan Mukarrab Khdn, who 
succeeded in establishing himself at Gujrdt about the year 1741. 
From 1748 to 1761 the district was a prey, with little or no respite, 
to the advancing and retiring armies of Ahmad Shdh Durani, whose 
route to and from the'Panjdb lay across it; the government mean- 
while being nominally administered by Mukarrab IChdn, who had 
been confirmed in his possessions by the Durdni monarch. The state 
of the country at this perio'd is illustrated by the saying, still current, 

* Mackenzie. Bahlolpur lies near the Chinilb, 22 miles from GujrAt, in tho north, 
cast comer of this distriot. See below. Tho old district of Bahlolpur inoluded, with 
part of this distriot, portions of Jammu and Sialkot. 

t Captain Mackenzie is confused in tho mutter of this date, stating it differently 
in throe different places. The real date is probably a, u, 098 or 097 (a.d. l578orl688) 
Captain Waterficld says a. if. 097. - 

X Captain Waterficld. 
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KhddA pita lah da, rahnda Ahmad Shah da. “ Nothing was left to 
the people hut the food and drink in their mouths ; tne rest was 
Ahmad Shah’s.” 

Mukarrab IChdn thus ruled Gujrdt until 17C5, when Sardar 
Gfijar Singh Bhangi crossed the Chindb, advancing at the head of 
a large force from his possessions in Lahore and Amritsar. Mukarrab 
IChdn gave hitn battle outside the walls of Gujrdt, but was defeated 
and compelled to retire beyond the Jehiam, this district falling with- 
out further struggle into the hands of the conqueror. In 1767, when 
Ahmad Shah made his last descent upon the Panjub, Gfijar Singh 
retired, bending before the storm ; but in the following year again 
marched northwards, and, having recovered his former conquests with 
but little trouble, laid siege to the famous fort of Rohtds in Jehiam. 
On this occasion he was allied with Sardar Charat Singh Suknrchakia, 
grandfather of Ranjlt Singh, with whom he now divided the 
upper Punjab. The greater part of this district, together with the 
town and fort of Gujrdt, fell to the share of Gfijar Singh. As soon, 
however, as 'his affairs in the north weie definitively arranged, Gfijar 
Singh, who was intimately mixed up in the intrigues for power which 
centred at this period upon Amritsar and Lahore, divided his territories 
between his two eldest sons, Sulcha Singh and Sahib Singh, the latter 
being installed at Gujrdt. The brothers, however, soon quarrelled; 
and m an action which took place between them Sukha Singh 
was killed. Hereupon Gfijar Singh marched northwards to punish 
Sdhib Singh. The latter at first made preparations for resistance ; 
but a reconciliation being effected, he was permitted to retain Gujrdt. 
A short time later he again incurred his father’s anger by disregard- 
ing his instructions in giving up to his brother-in-law, Mahdn Singh 
Sukarchakia, one of tho loaders of the Clmfcta tribe of Giijrnnwdm, 
who had sought a refuge with him. Gujar Singh was deeply indig- 
nant at this act of disobedience, and is said to have clirsed his son, 
praying that, as he had insulted and dishonoured his father, so his son 
might insult and dishonour him.* The old sardar then retired to 
Lahore, where, his son’s conduct preying on his mind, he fell ill, and 
died in 1788, leaving his estates to his youngest son, Fatah Singh. 

Sdhib Singh, however, his father’s wishes notwithstanding, 
obtained possesion of the whole territory which had belonged to him. 
Fatah Singh took refuge with Mahdn Singh, who espoused his cause, 
and hostilities ensued, in the course of which Sdhib Singh was at one 
time closely shut up in the fortress of Sodra. Obtaining assistance, 
however, from Karam Singh Dulu, he succeeded at length in beating 
off the attacks of Mahdn Singh who shortly afterwards died, leaving 
the quarrel as a legacy to his son, the famous Ranjlt Singh 
1 A.D. 1791 ). Sdhib Singh was now unmolested at Gujrdt, whioh 
he continued to make his head-quarters until 1797, when be rotired 
to the hills before the advancing army of Shah Zamdn. Emerging 
immediately the young king’s back was turned, Sahib Singh again 
occupied Gujrdt, and, in alliance with the chiefs of Attdri and 
Wazirabad, defeated the Lieutenant placed by Shah Zamdn in charge 
of Pind Dddan Khdn. 

At this period Ranjit Singh was rapidly consolidating his power, 
and finding occasion in the w rongs of Fatah Singh, marched against) 

* Griffin. ~ 
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Gujrfit A desultory warfare of some months duration ensued, hut 
was brought to an end by a reconciliation effected between the 
brothers, after which Sdhib Singh again .enjoyed a period of peace 
and quiet. He was now, however, beginning to lose tne energy which 
had hitherto distinguished him, and is said to have given himself 
wholly up to drunkenness and debauchery, in which state he appears 
to have unresistingly accepted a position of subordination to his 
quondam rival. In 1800 he accompanied Ranjit Singh upon his Patidla 
campaign, and when, four years later, the Sikh monarch at length 
resolved upon his deposition, he withdrew without a struggle to the 
hills before the force sent to occupy his territories. This occurred in 
A.D. 1810. A few months later, at the intercession of his mother, 
MaiLachhmi, Ranjit Singh conferred upon him in jdglr the Bajwafc 
territory, now belonging to Sidlkot, where he resided till his death, 
which took place in 1814 The names of the Sarddrs Gfijar Singh 
and Sdhib Singh are often in the mouths of the people of this district, 
who look back to their rule without the smallest bitterness. They 
seem, indeed, to have followed an enlightened and liberal policy, 
sparing no effort to induce the people, harried by twenty years of 
constant spoliation, to settle down once more to peaceful occupations. 
The regime introduced after the annexation effected by Ranjit Singh 
iii 1810, though more rigorous than its predecessor, appears still to 
hare been more tender in its consideration of the rights of the people 
than was the case in other parts of the Sikh dominion. 

The district was formed into talukas, of which the largest was 
that which had its head-quarters at Gujr&t, _ This, according to state- 
ments prepared by Gaptain Mackenzie, contained 581 villages out of 
the 1,339 which composed the district at the time of his Settlement. 
The remaining talukas were those of Kddirabad, Phalia, Dinga, Kunja 
Wazirabad, Kathala, and Rhari Karidli. The Gujrdt, Khaii Karidli 
and Kddirabad talukas were retained under direct management ( Ichalsa ) 
while the remainder of the district was, with few exceptions, either 
farmed to contractors for the revenue, or granted in jdg/r on 
condition of military service. The talukas were further subdivided 
into :ails, of which the following list is taken from the Settlement 
Reports of the district : — 

Detail of sails under Silh rule. 


Name ©f (alulaa. 

No. ot 
ca(L 

Name of 2016 

Kano of tahdai. 

No. of 
JQlf. 

Name of rat/. 



1 

Kadirabad, 



34 

Btago. 

Gri liana. 

Kadiradad 

■A 

- 7 

Musv 



25 


1 

S 

Garin. 



26 

Khawaspur. 

* * 


4 

Helnn. 



27 

Daulatnsgar. 

FIulUx ’ 


5 

Phalia. 

t 


28 

B him bar. 

J 

6 

Jok&iian. 



29 

Kotla KnkraU. 


j 

7 

PaUmnvrftlL 



30 

Baraala. 

- 

( 

8 

Woaueohavm. 



31 

Chech! Cbuhan, 

Ding* 

" t 

9 

10 

Dingo. 

Chakaryon. 



32 

S3 

Haodu. 

Nanowol 



U 

Kanlanwnla. 



S4 

Mari. 

Ktuija 

J 

12 

M.ijra. 

baouluhpur. 

Gujrat 


*35 

Thatta Mum. 

"1 

13 


30 

SMhlnzpur, 

VTazJrabad 

1 

14 

U 

Kunii, 

Magfiowol, 



37 

38 * 

Ram hi. 

Plndi Mlanl. 


16 

Mndiwal. 



39 

Bhagowfth 

Kathal* 


IT 

Kathala. 



40 

fokhanwol. 

Shari Karl all 

«{ 

/ 

18 

13 

Khohar. 

Kbarl Kariali, 



41 

42 

Jalolpur. 

Dhul. 


20 ' 

Uangwftl. 



4S 

Suit. 

Oujrat 

- 

21 

22 

KlinnanwaJ*, 

Dlnnya. 

Mohri. 



44 

45 

Shckhpur. 

Chakrf. 


< 

23 



46 

Kastn Gujrat 
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The limits of these suits were not at first mapped Out with any 
accuracy. The first governors of Gujrat under Banjit Singh wero 
Khalifa Nur-ud-din and Fakir Aziz-ud-din, whoso system is thus 
described by Captain Mackenzie s '‘'Wherever they found powerful 
“ or influential heads of clans, they propitiated them by the bestowal 
“ of indms and by maintaining tboir influence. Those men soon 
“ assumed the position of half government officials, half clan representa- 
“ tives. They attended dnvb&r (the court of the royal ngents) ; they 
“were consulted on all points affecting the administration of tho 
“ revenue in their respective tracts. These tracts soon beenrae exactly 
“ defined and denominated sails, and within their limits the chaudhris, 
“ now tornied sailddrs, wero employed as fiscal agents or assistants, 
“ go-betweens to the Government and tho agricultural community. 
'* Sometimes they would even bo given a contract for tho revenue of 
“ their respective sails.” 

In tho collections made from the cultivators, whether in the 
portions of the district retained by tho State ( khdltia ) or in the 
remainder of the district, the general rule followed was that of 
division of the crops ( batai ), the share taken by the' State, by the 
farmer or the jdglrdar , being calculated at one-half. If the crops 
were not actually divided, the revenue would ho taken by tho system 
of appraisement known ns kanhit, tile State slinro being still one-half. 
In some few cases, a money assessment appears to have been made in 
the form of an acreage rate, or a rate upon ploughs, but arrangements 
of this kind were exceptional and rarely lusted for .long. .In poorer 
villages ono-tliird only of tho produce would he nssumed as tho State 
share ; but even here, generally spenking, the full lialf-shnro would 
he made up bv a larger number of extra charges. Such was tho 
general rule ; but in the upland tracts of the bar, and in other parts 
whore the expense of reclamation was for any reason more than 
ordinnrily heavy, the Government demand wns in some cases pitched 


Annexation : battles 
ot GujrAt and 
ChelUnwdla. 



Baja Guldb Singh, afterwards ruler of Kashmir, who was contractor 
for tho revenue of the wholo upper portion of the Chaj Do&b from 
1831 to 1846. His administration is favourably remeinbored by tho 
people ; and Captain Mackenzie speaks highly of the success of his 
efforts to promote the spread of cultivation. 

. he district first came under the supervision of British officers 
in 1846, when Lieutenaut Lake effected a settlement of the land 
revenue under the orders of the provisional Government established 
at Lahore. On the outbreak of the second Sikh war Gujr&t was for 
some time m the. hands of tho insurgent Sikhs ; and it was within 
the borders of this district that the final straggles — the battles of 
Chehdnwjlla and Gujrft-took place. The district then, with the 
remainder of the Panj&b, passed under British rule. 

e , < ?P e ^ tlons . far as they concern the Gujrat district are thus 
described by Captain Mackenzie t— 

Sikl..'^" 0 ™ 8 from , Lahore tho British army, in 1848, first met tho 
near Jiib<,i!.m U[lSn * r u wl ! lt J ler , they advanced from their entrenchments at or 
oil their loft n °'V ,? n S*'t bank of tho Chindb, to, meet us. Threatened 
on their left flank, they speedily retired, fighting as they wont tho battle 
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of Sadnllapur. The bulk of the British nnny then advanced to Heldn; 
the Commander-in-chief uitli head quartern crossing the Chiiuib encamped 
at Jakalian ; after a month’s halt, a junction took place at Lass mi. The 
Sikhs weie entrenched on the southern spur of the P.ibbi hills, their left 
ou lltisul. The following day Lord Gough ad ran cod to Dmgali, the Khaim 
descended into the plains, and the opposing armies met in the jungles of 
Chclidnualn. Another month's halt and the Sikhs vanished fiom the 
opposite crest of the hill, re appearing at Gujrdt. Striking onr camp uc 
again marched to Lassun, then to Kunjah, then to Sliddiwdk ; mid tlio 
next day, 'leaving their tents standing round the city nail, os if certain of 
victory and ttn.ippslled at the vast array (extending from Dhirki to Adoaal) 
opposed to and about to overwhelm them, the Sikhs after many fiuitless 
attempts to bear up against our aitillery and a sharp straggle in the 
village of Kalrn, lost the battle of Gujidt and with it the kingdom they 
had non and consolidated 8."> years before. Ten dajs Intel they were 
passing harmless and dejected through the Camp at Kathdln on then way 
to their homes ; taunted by the icry men against whom, in 1857, they 
were destined to be raised up and led to victory' m so « onderful a nuinnci, 
through the nulls of Delhi The graves of tlioso who fell at Cbehdmvdln 
were, in 1851, enclosed by a substantial masonry wall, mid a handsome 
stone obelisk standing in the centre marks tho spot winch was that of the 
field hospital during the action, and immediately in the jeer of the field 
of battle. The glares of those who fell at Gujnit are mini Ini lj enclosed 
and preserved." 

Chclitinivilla is now known by the people o£ the neighbourhood 
as Katalghar or the “ house of slaughter." 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the 
PanjAb Mutiny Iteport “ The danger here was, comparatively 
speaking, a transient one. The chief fear was from the wing of the 
35th Native Infantry, which was known to be mutinous to the core. 
On the 17th June they were ordered out of the station and directed 
to join the head-quartern of their regiment at SiAlkot. They spent 
the first night of their march in abusing each other for not having 
resisted the ejection. Tho regiment afterwards joined Geneial 
Nicholson’s movable column, and was disarmed by him at Phillour 
on tho 25th July. When the Jheluni mutineers broke away, a small 
party of them reached an island in tho Jhelnm, and were destroyed 
by a party under Captain Elliot, Officiating Deputy Commissioner. 
Captain Elliot was accompanied by Mr. Teas dale, a clerk in the district 
office, who behaved with distinguished gallantry. All threatened 
sedition in this district was, throughout the whole of the period under 
review, vigorously put down by Captain Mackenzie, the officiating 
Deputy Commissioner, who took Captain Elliot's place when the 
latter was appointed to the SiAlkot district," 

Four great famines live in the recollections of the people. 
From the autumn 1839 ( Sambal) to the spring of 1842 no crops 
were saved owing to the want of rain during five harvests ; people 
were compelled to support life by eating the bark and leaves of trees, 
and tho price of grain reached seven prop!, or If lopu, or about 3J 
teen- tor tho rupee ; hence this famine was called the seven projHd 
or dutliyah fiom the year 1840, when it was at its height. So 
many died that bodies were thrown into tho wells unburied ; mothers 
threw their children into the rivets, and even cannibalism is said to 
have been resorted to. People fled towards Kashmir and Peshdwar, 
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and only those remained who had cows or buffaloes, sheep or goats. 
These latter are supposed by a special interposition of Providence, 
and notwithstanding deficiency of forage, to have given three and 
four times the usual quantity of milk. Stories arc still told of the 
extraordinary friendships which grew up among the survivors of this 
famine, who clung together, sharing with each other everything 
available as food. In the autumn of 1842 great rain fell, and bdjra and 
atednk are said to havo come up spontaneously. The refugees returned, 
and helped to prepare the ground for seed by hand labour. This 
famine was followed by great mortality from fever and ague, and a 
large proportion of those who had escaped starvation fell victims to 
disease. This famino is also called “ The Great Famine." 

The second famine oceuned in the spring of Snmlmt I860,- and 
lasted two years until the end of Samhnt 1870. The country had, 
however, somewhat recovered from “ The Great Famine,” and wells 
had been repaired, and the distress was not so great. The people from 
the rain tracts crowded into those protected by wells, and sought, refuge 
among their connections and relatives. People removed temporarily 
to Kashmir, Gujranwdla, and Sidlkot. Grain reached four topda per 
rupee, or 8 sw, It is therefore called the J’ahrala ; 4 iopds — 1 pin. 

The third famino look place in the autumn of Sumhal 1888, 
A.D. 1831, and lasted during throe harvests, to the autumn of 1889. 
No veiy great distress was felt, and people attribute their safety to 
the wells. Grain never was dearer than C topdn, or 12 *dr*. There 
was no exodus from the district, only into the well tracts from those 
dependent on rain. But this famine raged in Kashmir, and a great 
influx of people was the result, most of them only to die ; many came 
to sell their children, who arc still to he found in the houses of the 
kanjris. Before the ripening of tho spring crop of Smubat 1890, a. 
plnnt called markan came up in great quantities; cattle lived on 
it, and the people themselves mixed it with their grain. The famine 
is still called the Marlmvrdla Kdl. 

The fourth famine was in Samhnt 1917. Grain reached 6 or 7 
iopds, 12 or 14 sf>Vj, per rupee, and this lasted one year ; there was 
some exodus, but assistance was given the people by employment 
upon public works. 

The whole country of the Chaj Dosib, from the Jammu border to 
the junction of the Chindb and Jehlam, formeVl in the first instance 
a single district, to which Mr. E. C. Bayley was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner. In Juno of the year of annexation, however, this 
enormous charge was broken up, and the southern portion of the 
Doah (the kardaris of Midni, SAUiwdl and half Ivddirabad)' were 
formed into a separate district having its hend-qurters at Shahpur. 
In 1851 eight villages were transferred from Shilhpur to Gujrat ; and 
m 1855 further changes took place, 28 villages being made over to 
Shfihpur from the portion of the old Kfldirabad ildka still attached 
to this district, and 41. villages received in exchange from the Miani 
tlaka of Shdhpur. Finally, in 1857, the Bajwat country, lying 
between the Tavi and the Chindb, was made over to the district of 
Sialkot, by which transfer the Gujrat district assumed its present 
dimensions.* The present ta1n.il boundaries were fixed in 1856 

* A lUt of tlio vllligei troueferred trill bo found In panw 39-11 of Captain Mackenzie'* leport 
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Daring the first few months of British rule the head-quarters of tahtts 
were at Gujrat, Kunja and KAdirabad ; but in June 1849 the two 
latter stations were abandoned in favour of Kharinn and Phftlia. 
The tahsfls then formed wore arranged to correspond with the Sikh 
sails described in a previous paragraph ; but in 1856 a very general 
change took place. The tahsil stations remained the same; but the 
boundaries were altered, regard being no longer paid to the old 
boundaries of sails, which have consequently fallen into oblivion.* 
The following officers have from time to time held the post of 
Deputy Commissioner in this district : — 

Deputy Commissioners, 1849 to 1884. 


Kasie. 

Tfbv of office. 

From 

To 

E. C. Baylcy, E«q., ... 

Major .1. Clark, 2nd ( 

Deputy Conimr. } 

W. J. Canute, Esq., 

Captain F. E. Ybyle ... 

B. Sapte, Esq., ...^ 

F. Tliom*on, E'q. ... | 

E. Temple, Esq., 

W. A. Forbes, Esq., ... 

Captain W. R. Elliot ... ■ 

Capt. Hector Mackenzie • 

Captain R. Adams 

U. flardinge. Esq * 

Captain Paske ... 

Major H. Dirycr 

Captain IVatcrficld 

Major i’osko 

Major J. B. Smyiy 

Captain Harrington 

Major Smyiy 

Captain Harrington 

Mr. lluiinan 

Mr. Perkins 

Mr. Steedman 

Colonel Patrons 

T. 0. Wilkinson, Esq.,... 
Colonel Parsons 

C. K. Hawkins, Esq., ... 
Major Harington 

T. 0. Wilkinson, Esq.,... 
Lieut. -Col. Harington ... 

C. P. Bird, Ksq., 
Licut.<Coi. Hatington ... 

G. L, Smith, E'-q 

M. Mncniillffo, Esq., ... 

31st March 1810 ... 

7th February 1818 ... 

1st January 1830 ... 

13th December 1850 ... 

1st January 1851 ... 

Jlth August 1830 .. 

28th March 1851 ... 

lst'January 1852 ... 

1st January 1853 ... 

12th October 1853 .. 

1st January 1854 ... 

1st September 1853 ... 

1st February 1854 ... 

8th March 1854 .. 

27th July 1854 ... 

13th May 1850 ... 

IstJuno 1857 ... 

11th February 1856 ... 

0th May 1857 . . 

13th July 1857 ... 

19th February 1850 ... 

1st April 1850 ... 

1st November 18G0 .. 

1st July 1804 .. 

IstJuiy 1805 ... 

1st Jnmuuy 1800 ... 

1st May 1807 ... 

11th April 1870 ... 

21st November 1870 ... 

3rd February 1871 ... 

10th August 1871 ... 

7th November 1871 ... 

11th April 1874 ... 

7th May 1874 ... 

7th August 1877 ... 

6th November 1877 ... 

21st November 1878 ... 

18Ui December 1878 ... 

2nd August 1870 ... 

3rd November 1870 ... 

3rd Juno 1883 ... 

3rd September 1883 ... 

15tli Soptomltor 1883 ... 

17th November 1883 ... 

30th October 1849. 
20th February 1850. 

10th August 1850, 

31st December 1850. 
25th February 1851. 
12th December 1850. 

31st Dccemher 1651. 
3lst December 1852. 

31st December 1853. 

31st December 1853. 

31st January 1854. 
lltli October 1863. 

8th March 1854. 

26th July 1851. 

10th February 1850. 

8th May 1857. 

12th July 1857. 

12th May 1855. 

31st May 1857. 

31st December 

31st March 1859. 

31st December 1860. 

31st January 1864. 

31st December 1805. 
30th September 1865. 
30th April 1867. 

10th April 1870. 

20th November 1870. 

2nd February 1871. 
fltii August 1871. 

0th November 1871. 
lOtb April 1874. 

6th May 1874. 

Bth August 1877. 

5th November 1877. 
20th November 1878. 

17tli December 1878. 

1st August 1879. 

2nd November 1870. 

2nd Jnno 1883. 

2nd September 1883. 
12th September 1883, 
16th November 1883. 
Still in charge. 


* A very elaborate comparison of the English with tho Sikh divisions will be 
found at pages IS to ‘81 and 40 of Captain Mackenzie's Report. 
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Some conception of the development of the district since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives some 
of the leading statistics for live yearly periods, so far as they are 
available ; while most of the other tables appended to this work give 
comparative figures for the last few years. In the case of Table No. II 
it is probable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, 
their basis not being the same iu all cases from one period to another. 
But the figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the 
nature and extent of the advance made. 

The irrigated area increased from 138,707 acres in 1853 to 
1(35,890 in 18(3(3, and to 234,560 in 1873, and is now (in 1884) 264,050. 
The total cultivated acreage was 481,081 in 1853, 586,414 in I860, 
746,880 iu 1873, and is now 774,944. The revenue of the district at 
various periods is shown below : — 


fownne, 18-51-52; 1861-62; 1871-72; 1881-82 . 


Year. 

Laxd Revrscr. 

OTiir.n RrVES-ur. 


Proper. 

Fluctua- 

ting. 

Excise. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Stamps. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Spirits. 

Drags. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

184(1 

4,56,202 


3,065 

875 

„ 

1,719 

8,204 

1851-52 

5,72.281 

2,775 

2,612 

1,020 


6,234 

80.410 

1861-62 

5,22,148 

3,610 

3,744 

1,005 

0 . 

20,606 

... 

1871-72 

6 , 58,090 

8,817 

8,924 

4,830 

10,371 

46,281 

... 

1881-82 

5,85,630 

6,226 

0,575 

4,311 

10,783 

S2.863 

... 


But a far more strikiug example of the effect of British adminis- 
tration than any figures can afford is given by the following descrip- 
tion of the state of the Jammu border, and the behaviour of the Chib 
villages who held it, which was writteu by Captain Mackenzie so late 
as 1859. The extract is long ; but the state of affairs which it 
describes as existing only 24 years ago is worthy of record. 

“ The chnttki at Assar was located to try mid check ’in some measure 
the raids of the Deva and Battala Chibs, ns also the loss formidable Chib 
community of Kuddnln. These bands of maraiulevs deserve separate notice. 
From time immemorial they have bpen tiie terror of tho pcaoeably disposed 
inhabitants of tlio plains. They inhabit a cluster of large villages situated 
on the crest of the first low hills to the north of the district, about fivo 
miles from the Jammu territory. One of Hie cluster is the village of Deva. 
It is tiie furthest east ; the others four or fivo in number, studded over tho 
face of tiie hill for a space of five miles, compose tho village of Battuln. 
Tiie inhabitants are Hindu Clubs, numbering perhaps 13,000 souls. Safe in 
the strength of their position, they have ever levied black mnil on the 
inhabitants of the plain below them, varying tiie praotice by an occasional 
nud upon some devoted village which was forthwith plundered of all it 
contained. The towns, even of JnliUpiir and Gujrdt, were not safe. Little 
resistance was ever made by the viotims. Only one village, Dildivarpur, 
opposed them. It is the head-qnarters of sail Handu, the Chavdri of 
winch, llahoincd Yur, was with his followers at constant war with thorn. 
His prowess is sung by tho hard of the clan. He was, however, but poorly 
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supported hy the Government, and tho efforts to curl) tlieir malpractices 
met with but desultory success, end were chiefly carried on by sudden 
onslaughts upon the defenceless and unguarded of either clan, rather than 
by any well-conceived measure of suppression. It was war to the knife ofn 
guerilla nature, and tho results were shown in heads and scalp9 rather than 
in pacification and tranquillity. The ehnndri killed Chibs sufficient to 
make a chahvlra (terrace) for the village rest-home of their beads, and For 
every new batch of heads n bit was added to" tho thabiitra. It is the Sir 
Kntlmlln of the present day. But the ehaitdri died and defence continued on 
cither side, tho Chibs having generally the advantage. Tw ico did Maharajah 
Ifonjft Singh attempt to curb them by burning their village and imposing 
fines — all to no purpose. With abundotteo of wood mid stono at tlieir 
doors, and all tho advantages of a strong position with n submissive pray, 
it was not in the nature of tilings that a native Government should Btay 
tlieir malpractices or reform their ways. 

" " British administration had not long obtained ere these lawless tribes 
essayed to try its strength. On tho very night of tho battle of Gujnlt 
a ducoity was committed m tho town of Jaliilpur. This win followed up 
by constant minor forays during tho first few months of our rule, just 
within the boundary, nnd in July 18-19 tin’ Kuddaln people fell upon the 
village of Assnr. Strong nnd prompt measures, however, curbed them, 
nnd no great net of violence was committed by them until 181)7, when, 
conceiving the withdrawn! of troops for tho siege of Delhi to lie tlieir 
opportunity, the Chilis of Devn, on the 9th August 1858, made a descent 
upon tho village of Dnkhna and gutted it of everything it contained. They 
brought camels and all the necessary apparatus for carrying ofT the booty, 
and in the course of operations wounded severely 11 men nnd three women. 
So weak were tho measures taken by the Jamtnu authorities to bring the 
criminals to juBtieo and prevent tho recurrence of such an outrage, that a 
chain of posts, comprising in all 60, foot-men nnd 30 horse, had to bo 
stationed along the boundary for a period of six months. At length how- 
ever in Jannary 1856 the Maharajah sent a force to the spot nnd burnt the 
village of Devn, prohibiting at the same time its reconstruction npon tho 
hill side. The air of tho plain below is supposed to conduce to perfect 
sobriety. It remains to be seen whether such is tho eflcct, and whether 
the unwilling and insufficient steps adopted after long delay hy the Jammu 
Government are such as to restrain those hereditary bandits from future 
depredations. 

" Black mail is tlic object of this triltt. From long oxoroise of tlieir 
lawless strength, they have acquired, ns they conceive, a prescriptive right 
to certain payment!) from nil the communities within a convoniont circle. 
Were the tract adjoining tho boundary and including Deva nnd Battnla to 
become British territory, I think that in settling it it would be found 
necessary to admit the right of tho Chilis to tho porquisiton they Imvo 
so long enjoyed from some at least of tho villages inhabited by Jats beneath 
them. At present this right fa fully admitted hy some of thoso village 
proprietors, and I think it probahlo that lmd some of our border villages 
lieen included in the Jamtnu territory when the boundary was fixed, thoso 
villages would now ho found waking admissions of somewhat similar 
character. It is, however, 1 bcliovo only a right of might, nnd seems to 
diminish in strength with remoteness of locality. Thus at tho foot of the 
hill feudatories called it mdtiki / further away in our territory it is styled 
«wn gni, Tho Chibs never claimed any such rights in the courts of this 
district; and even if they had, it is probahlo that, although ns 1 have said, 
wo might be unable to refuse to acknowledge those rights where they enmo 
under tho denomination of malikl, yet we should have been fully justified 
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in declining to award them as viangni. It is not therefore to be inferred 
from what I have said that the Chibs are in any way justified in their 
lawless proceedings by having been doprived of any lights, privileges or 
properties by the British Government. The tribe will be a source of 
considerable apprehension to the people on the boundary for some time to 
come. Payments are even now sub rosA made of mangni by border villages 
to secure immunity against outrage. Strong repressive measures are 
always necessary on tho part of the Jammu Government, and should be 
strenuously insisted upon. Severer treatment than I fear that Government 
is inclined to employ, is sometimes required.” 
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SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 


’ Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahatl and for 
the whole district, of the distribution, of population over towns 
and villages; over area, and among houses and families ; while the 
number of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. 
The statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures. 
Further information will be found in Chapter II of the Census 


{ 


Report of 1881 : — 

Percentage of total population who lire in villages 

Average rural population per village 
.Average total population per village and town ... 
Kninber of villages per 100 Bquare miles .. 

Average distance from village to village, in miles 

Total arcs. 


Persons 

Males 

Females 


Density of population per square mile of < 


Number of residont families per occupied house j ^owne** 


( Total population 
l Kura! population 

Cultivated area {£Sw££ 
Culturahle area 


Number of persona per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


Villages 
I Towns 
I Villages 
1 Towns 


03-85 

03B7 

03-72 

486 

617 

08 

1-30 

349 

328 

597 

560 

415 

390 

1-83 

. 1-42 

8-53 
6-79 
4-60 
4 09 


The following extract from Captain Mackenzie's report seems to 
point to a very different distribution by villages having existed in old 
times to that which now obtains : — 

There is no doubt that during Mahomedau times a much more minute 
separation of properties obtained than at present, or at any time subse- 
quent to that . epoch. 'Ghakla Gujrdt of the imperial times formed only a 
part of tho present district, but it contained 2,295 villages, 1,538 principal 
and 757 subordinate. The exact stato of things, as they existed in those 
times, is, of course, not prcoiscly ascertainable. It is possible that in 
many cases ns tho properties were distinct, so wcio tho village sites. 
Many ‘deserted mounds are scattered over the face of the country, but 
on tho other hand many sites of existing villages are comparatively 
new. The probability, however, is that in tho times which Ahmed 
Shdh Durdni made so troublous, a much greater concentration of the 
village communities took place than had existed before. The inhabitants 
of distinct hamlets collected together the bettor to resist the common 
enemy ; and in the depression which followed almost all previous distinc- 
tions were lost sight of. In the course of time, concentration of 
dwellings became a custom, and the Sikh system of government which 
supervened did not tend to dissolve tho new bond of union. Boundaries 
were forgotten, occupancies had become promiscuous. Tho combined 
sections of the community were from the first nearly connected by the tie 
of clan and possibly relationship. Pedigrees were but half remembored, 
nothing remained but a tradition that the village was composed of two or 
more families, to each of whom, in formor times, belonged a separate estate. 11 

4 
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Table No. VI shows the principal districts and states with which 
the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants 
in each direction, and tho distribution of immigrants by tabs'll?. 
Further details will be found in Table No. XI and in supplemental y 
Tables C to H of tlie Census Report for 18S1, while the nmole subject 
is discussed at length in Part II of Chapter III of the same icport. 
The total gain and loss to the district by 
migration is shown in the margin. The 
total number of residents born out of the 
district is 41,518, of whom 1S,00G arc 
males and 23,512 females. The number 
of people born in the district and living in 
other parts of the Punjitb is 40,739, of 
whom 25,898 arc males and 20,741 
females. The figures below show tho 
general distribution of the population by birth-place : — 


Born is 

rnoroimox per mii.lh or resident rorur-ATioN. 

J?umf FopvXaUon. 

I/r£>an Fopntolton 

7*o Mi Population. 

Moles 

Tern lies 

Pcwons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Tho District 

Tho Piovinco 

India 

Asia 

054 

PSt) 

1,000 

1,000 

034 

Oil 

1,000 

1,000 

Olt 

PS4 

1,000 

1,000 

F31 

Pi7 

OPS 

9 r *9 

FM 

050 

090 

1,000 

FC9 

059 

099 

1,000 

CM 

0*5 

1,000 

1,000 

oes 

979 

1/»00 

1,000 

040 

1,000 

1,000 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Gujrilt arc 
taken from tho Census Report : — 

“ Here ngain tho pressure of population is very great, and Giijrdt 
pres to ovety district in the list, oven to Amritsar and to Siiilkot, where 
the pressure is still greater j but all the other neighbouring districts aro 
very scantily peopled, and tho surplus population of Gujrdt flows into 
them readily • and if it wero not for tho large influx of people driven by 
famine from Kashmir, emigration would exceed immigration by 02 per cent. 
A great deal of such immigration as thoro is, is of the reciprocal type, but 
the emigration is almost entirely permanent. ” 

The figures in tho statement below show the population of tho 
district as it stood at tho threo enumerations of 1855, 1868 and 
1881. The first of those was : — 


Proportion p*r mifle t\f toto i 

1 ^pu/nnen. j 


Gain. 

Los*. 

Persona 

01 

63 

Males 

00 

72 

Females 

72 

C3 


Actuals ^ 

Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Density per 
sipm-e mile 

1853 

1SB8 

1SS1 

517, G2G 
GIG, 509 
089,115 

279,537 
332,009 
302, 1G2 

238, 0S9 
2S4.50Q 
320,033 

270 

324 

349 

Percentage*,,, | 

1808 on 1855 
1881 on 1808 

1191 

111-8 

118-8 

109-1 

119-5 

11-1-0 

120 

108 


m.»n»lV e; n In A ""mwaries ot tno district havo changed so 
- e °^ SUS ° f 18 , 55 tbat « difficult to compare the 
figures , but it would appear that tbe total number of souls (no details 
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vic.u*. m.'-irn: g-rorix. 2i 

of roses art Mnibl'Ii;} included in tho dbdrict a* it now riand*- accord- 
ing to Hie enumeration of l^oo wa- o«Iy 6f)0,ll»7 ; nnil if ro, the 
inrriM 1 !* Ivlwven that enumeration anl tho one of 1 Silt? was 20 per 
('••nt., or more than double that which tool, place in llio corresponding 
interval Irlwv, n th- enumeration* of lf?()8 and I8$l, The remark# 
already made upon tin* subject of emigration -tifiieiently explain tliii 
fact. Imputation li is increased too fa-t for th<> mean* of subsistence, 
an 1 th« prepl" have b""n compelled to leave tlieir home-*. It will bo 
'•f.n tint tin r.nnual increase of population per IO,GOO since 18G3 has 

— Kn n i!7 for male-, 108 for females, 

and 8(1 for persons, nt wliiclt rate 
tins male population would be doubled 
in K>.j' 7 years, tb>> female in G1’8 
wars, and tlie total population 
in Xrt-.O year-. Supposing tin* same 
rate of increase to hold good for 
tlie next ten year«, the population 
for each ye-tr would b>» in hundreds, 
a« -hovvn in the margin. 

Uni it is improbable tint the rate of incren-e will In sustained. 
Purl of th" increase i- probably due to increase I accuracy of cnuinera- 
t,MI at ev'h *ti"c * e '5v • enumeration, a good ti «t of wbieh i- nflbrded 
by th» percentage of m tie* to persons, which w.i* ,”»1 01) in 1S65, 
6.i-8a in ISfl't. nn I 6266 m 1881. And while it is not likely that 
< migration from the didrlct will decrease. It t* improbable that tho 
exceptional addition to the population earned by the recent famino in 
Kr-hudr will recur. Tic nrtnii population has not kept pace with 
fh" rural population, the numbers living in IffSI fur every 100 living 
in 18'i8 t-'iit" f'7 fur urban and 112 for total population. This is 
pro! abjy due to the eftai t of the improvement of eommunientions in 
drawing ;»vv.av the in R rc.>niih*rLi**cs from tit" t-maller cities to th« great 

*' ‘"/v-c.o-V | centres of commerce. 

1 The populations of in* 
i»,i.*,js dividual town 6 nt tho 
’ respective enumera* 

tirms are shown under 
their several headings 
in t’hapterV], Within 
the di-trift tie* increase 
of population for tho 
various Infr (fa fa shown 
in the margin. 

Table JJo, XI *hovvs f h>' total number of births and deaths registered 
in 111" di-triet for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and the births for 
ISftO fifid lhSl, the only two year* during which births havo been 
recorded in rural dHriul*, The distribution of tho total deaths mid of 
tie* death* from fever for these fivo year# over 
the twelve months of llio year i* rhowu in 
Tallies Noi. XI A and XI lb ’ The nnnnnl birtli- 
rnte/* per mille, calculated on Hie population of 
J8(i8, were at shown in the margin. 
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The figures below show the annual death-rates per tnille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year: — 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving ; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and tho fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in tho births 
and deaths Tho historical retrospect which forms the fiist part of 
Chapter III of the Census Itcpoit of 1881, and especially the annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1S81, which will he found at page 56 of that 
report, throw some light on tho fluctuations. Such further details 
as to birth and doath-iales in individual towns as are available will ho 
found in Table No. XLIY, and under the headings of the several 
towns in Chapter 71. 

The figures for ago, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tables Nos. IV to VII of the Census Ecpoi t of 1881, while the 
numbers of tho sexes fo) each religion will bo found in Table 
No. VII appended to the present work. The ngc statistics must bo 
taken subject to limitations which will he found fully discussed in 
Chapter Vll of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes 
as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is unnecessary 
hero to give actual figures, or any statistics for lahslls. The following 
figures, show tho distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population' 
according to the Census figures : — 
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The number of males 
among every 10,000 of both 
sexes is shown in the margin. 
The decrease at each succes- 
sive enumeration is almost 
certainly due to greater 
accuracy of enumeration. 
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In the Census of 1881, 
the number of females per 
1,000 males in the earlier 
years of life was found to be 
nsshowninthemarcin. The 
figures for civil condition are 
given in Table No. X, which 
shows tlio actual number of single, married and widowed for each sex 
in each religion, and also the distribution by civil condition of the 
total number of each sex in each age-period. 

Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and 
lepers in the district in each religion. 
The pioportions per 10,000 of either 
sex for each of these infirmities are 
shown in the margin. Tables Nos. XIV 
to XVII of the Census Report for 
1881 give further details of tho age and 
religion of the infirm. Tho general 
health of tho district lins already been noticed at page 0. 

The figures git en below show the composition of tho Christian 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth-place 
and their language as European. They are taken from Tables 
No*. IIIA, IX, awl XI of tho Census Report for 1881 : — 
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But the figures for tho raco3 of Christians, which are discussed in 
Part TO of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrustworthy; 
and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians returned them- 
selves as Europeans. -The figures for European birthplace arc also 
incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, probably names of 
villages and tho like, which, though they were almost certainly Eng- 
lish, could not be identified, and woro therefore classed ns " doubtiul 
and unspecified. " Tho distribution of European and Eurasian 
Christians by talisds is shown in Tablo No. VII, 
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SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Births, marriages and deaths, and the ceremonies which belong 
to these domestic occurences, aftcct in a very important degree the 
welfare and comforts of entire families, and deserve much notice. 
They are the events which draw most heavily on the pockets of rich . 
and poor ; for which they rnnst borrow, if they have not the ready ■ 
cash. They throw into debt the young man starting in life and tbo 
old who are finishing. The manner of following the prescribed 
observances and the expenditure thus incurred, fix the local status of 
the house in village society. 

Among Jilts marriages nro generally brought about through the 
village barber, hajjam, or the bard, mlrdsl, or by Brahmans, who are 
appointed agents, and are called ldg\, The father of the girl sends 
one of these to find a match for her, and, having found one, to 
ascertain further the age of the boy, his personal attractions and defects 
also ; to make sure of the character, means and respectability of the 
family. When the lug) has found a bridgeroom to his satisfaction, 
he informs his employer ; no expense attends this. Having heard the 
first tidings, the girl's father sends forth again one or two lag'is, 
duly commissioned, to tlio fathor of the boy. By them, arc sent 
presents ; these consist, among the poorest class, of eleven dried dates, 
chudruh, Re. 1 cash, and Re. I worth of sugar, shalckar. The middle 
classes, such as lanibanlAra and other well-to-do- people, send 11 
dried dates, Rs. 5 cash, 2£ sire sugar, misr't. The better classes, 
such os zailddrs, send 21 dried dates, five sirs of sugar, - mier\, cash' 
Rs. 21. The messenger departing finds out the houses of the 
retainers . of the father of the boy, the bard or barber, or 
Brdhman, and informs him that the nhtah, betrothal party, lias * 
come from such a place. This reaches the ears of tho father of the 
boy, who takes counsel with his relatives ; and, if he accepts, feeds 
the messenger, who gets khichri, rice and diil cooked together. In tho 
morning, having called together the relatives, the girl's messenger 
puts one date into tlio mouth of tho boy, and presents him with the 
rest and the money, &c. The father of the boy has then to distribute 
among his brethren Rs. 5, 10, 15 worth of sugav, shakkar. according 
to his means, giving to each house half a sir or one sir. This custom 
is called bhaj'i. The lagl gets some parting present. As. 8, or Re. 1 or 3.- 
He must also give his own lag)s something; to the barber, bard and 
Brdliman eight annas each; to the waterman, jh\ war, washerman and ‘ 
potter four annas each. Tho middle class , givo double this. The 
upper class give double what tho "middle class give. The wives of 
the bards and the girls of tho family collect and serenade the boy ; 
<he former reooivo a sir of grain each. This is called vil. 

The day has then to bo fixed ; this is effected through the lilg'ia; 
generally no present is sent to the boy’s father pone of the middle 
class may ^ send one picco of claini, cloth worn by women, and a 
piece of cimpe worn by women, a red lung) or turban, to the futher 
ot the boy. The upper classes send ornaments : tho dnr or earring, 
to, bracelet, has, a silver collar, claim , called in this country hah), or 
ug t bracelet worn by women ; five trewar or suit of cloths of .three 

J/n-c S *'; ' ’ f horse ,' TJle n ' iddle Masses call this Mocha, the upper 

class td-a, and say the tiku has been sent. The father of the boy 
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collects his brethren mid fixes the day nnd the month, and receives 
the above presents, bestoo ing a p irting gift upon the lagl, Rc. 1 ; or 
among the upper cli's Re. 1 to a Bnthman, Rs. 3 to a barber or bmd. 
Among the )owc»t cln'i the girl medics no piesont, but the middle 
class send her a piece of to, red cotton cloth, cash Rc. 1 ; the upper 
class send the rail/ and cash Rs. 3. For the wedding-daj’ both 
families prepare the nodding necessaries 20 or 25 day-, before tho 
wedding. Among the loner class the father of tho bo} sends to the 
girl’s father a skein of red thread, dhaga mauli la, with a knot in it, 
as n token that the nodding is to take place on n certain day. Tho 
middle class send two man, lGOlhs. of gvr, nnd the tipper class send 
four won by the hands of their Ihg'i «, for distribution among their 
kinsfolk in neighbouring villages, nnd to give them notice of the 
coming event. This practice is called sending tho gand. The 
Utah receive tro’e four to eight annas at each house where they leave 
the gtir. 

The fourth step is the anointing, III eharhuna. One week before 
the marriage, the fathers of the pair give notice of the dny for the 
anointing. In the afternoon tho women of the brothel hood and the 
women of the bard assemble nnd sing at tho houses of the boy and 
gill. The} place each of the betrothed at their respective houses upon 
an inveited basket in the jard ofthehouso; four women hold out a 
evopyofred ttdli cotton cloth, ovoi his or her head. Then the 
tailor and washerman tie a ,‘kciti of red thread, ghnah, on the right 
w riit. Then the women make a preparation of sweet-scented leaves 
pounded with the flour of gram, litsan, nnd to this they add oil; with 
this they anoint hi-* or h*r body, nibbing the preparation well in. 
The senior woman of tbc family nn>t begins this operation. From 
that day until tho marriage tho betrothal do not vvoik but get good 
food, and are said in common pittance to be ma'myAn para hua. 
At the anointing the poorer class have to distribute two man of 
w beat, frilled, and called phvmmg&n, to the women of tho brother- 
hood; tho middle class distribute in the same way four man gitr, tho 
upper class seven man gur. The High have to receive Rs. 1, 2 or 3 
according to the position of tho family, but the Bi.ihmmi never gets 
more than Rs, 2. The women of tho family have then to give 
tho women of the bards one air of grain per house. This is called 
ill. From this date until the day ol marriage the gills of the family 
assemble cvciy night at tho house of the bride or bridegroom, and 
sing for nn hour and n half. That sung at tho boy’s house is called 
ghorvXn, at the girl’s, euhu<]. 

The fifth st^p is the djeing of the hands and feet wifli hind 
(mcnhdl lagana). The dny before tho marriage all the i clarions nnd 
acouaintancea who have been invited by the gand, assemble. This is 
called mil. The women of the f unity and tho wives ofthe hauls again 
sing nnd dye with m*nhsh the hands and feet of the pair. The Rs, 1 
or 2 vvoitli of mtnhdi is distributed to the women. The Ugh again 
receive annus b, Rs. 3 or 4. 

The sixth ob«ervanct> is the garlanding with flowers, sehra lagana. 
On the wedding-day, at mid-day, tho potter’s wife brings an eailhcn 
vessel, gharah. Tho women ol tlio family nnd tho wile of tho hard 
carry this vessel, singing to tho well ; tho waterman fills it; this is 
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called the ghari gharciuU. It is then taken up by the women ofthe 
Amins, or” gardeners, end brought by them to the house of tho boy. 
The musalli or sweepers fhun prepare and bring a kMrafi or basket, 
turn it upside down, put the boy on it, and light a lamp under it ) 
then tho boy is bathed by the village servants with the water from 
the gharah, tho whole broth rhood, male and female, standing round. 
Then tlie potter brings seven chhihriyan or earthen saucers (with 
which the mouths of gharuht are closed) ; these are placed before the 
basket, and the boy jumps on to them and breaks them ; this is 
supposed in some way to avert the evil eye. The lapis then 
receive two anas each : potter, sweeper, tailor, drummer or musician, 
gardener; but the waterman, barber, bard, Bnihinan, and washerman 
eight anas each among tho lower classes ; the middle and upper classes 

f ive more. The dirty clothes taken off the boy are taken by the 
arbor as his perquisite. The tailor then brings a fresh galmah, or 
skein of red thread, for tlie right wrist. .The village banker or shop- 
keeper brings a sehra or fringe of long gilt threads, and tho ArAfn 
brings a similar string of flowors ; both are tied upon tho forehead of 
the youth, the gold below, the flowers above. He is then dressed in 
trowsers of gulbadan (a silk stuff), a sheet saffron coloured, a red or 
white turban, and new shoes brought by the cobbler ; presents are 
again distributed. Tho banker gets from Re. 1-1-0 to Rs. 6, the 
gardener and washerman from 8 anas to Ro. 1-1. 


Then comes tho receiving of the wedding presents, tambol. A 
copper vessel is placed in the centre, called iMl; by this sits the gold- 
smith and the barber, and the recorder, being the banker or the mttlld. 
Each of the relations gives, according to nis means, in cash. The 
barber takes the gift, and hands it over to the goldsmith, who tests 
it and throws it iulo the copper vessel ; the amount is then recorded. 
These presents vary from Rs. 1 to 5 amoug the poorest class, from 
Rs. 5 to 31 among the middle classes, from Rs. 7 to 51 among the 
upper classes. . The larger sums arc given by the nearest relations', 
ihe lugis again receive presents from Its. 1 to 2, and the upper 
classes give sometimes Rs. 20 to tho professional dancing girls, Thou 
S° d “™ butcd - alu * cost of tho feast varies from Rs. 110 to 
Rs. 266 aud Rs. 989 according to tho position of the parties. 

The seventh stage is tho marriage ceremony. When the 
marriage procession, bardl, of tho bridegroom reaches the village of 
the bride, they stop in the daira or village guest-houso, or some 
other open place ; and in the evening, when they avo ready to start 
for the dinner at tlm girl’s fatlie/s house, the bard, barber and 
W 8 fami ly bring sugar ( shakhar ), and put itiuto 
the mouth of tbebndegroom, whose father gives them Rs. 1-8, or 3 
• 611 A 10 j' vo families arrange themselves, with their respec- 
Thn Sin r V," ^ ies °PP os , lfce cac h other in some opeu space. 
theS/™ 13 th ° n m 1 0t and ombmce “ tho centre; this is called 
worth Of fiJwJ! PPer u a ^ es this juncture would let offRs.50 
and the VinrW r +i ^ .^ e l l l nce ^ f°. r dinner at tho bride’s house, 
he and the vr/mht ^ ° ^ nn ^ s wilt for the bridegroom, when 

a dolah or ^ 7 gC f ^ each ‘ Thc barber then makes 

f, or a small palauqmn of kdnah era's and nuts iu 

it eight lamps made of flour paste. They call t&a'tke be, -ah ghori. 
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In this dolah the father of the bridegroom puts lie, 1-4-0, 2 or 3, and 
the brides tagu take this. Then the girls assemble and pour oil 
into a copper tray, that, and put in it a Laiorah, or small copper 
res«el ; this the girU hold do urn, nud the bridegroom tries to get 
the latorah ana y from them. They play at this for half on hour ; 
the bridegroom then puts lie. 1 into the tray, and tho game is 
stopped. After the dinner tho bridegroom’s party return to the rfaiio 
and sleep. In tho morning the bridegroom's father takes to tho gill’s 
father’s liou c c, nith a procession, the presents for the bride, in lalue 
ranging from Rs. 13 to Its. 23 or 71s 89 ncconlirig to circumstances. 
The girl’s father keeps the clothes for the girl to near, ghes back the 
cash and half tho other things, keeping half hitnv It The upper 
classes would hruo professional dancers at this period, and pay them 
Its 20 or so. Then tho father of the bridegroom gh cs again to the 
barber and b'ird of the bride’s family Re. 1 each, and the girl’s father 
« gives the Idgh of the bridegroom IK 2 each. Then the gal’s family 
tic a rope to tho leg of the bridegroom, when he ia bought ofl by the 
father lor lie, 1-4-0 or Rs 2 or 5 This custom is called pair puknth. 
After this the bride is bathed. Then the ulmtf or priest is called to 
read the marriage senior, first to the bridegroom, who has to lepoat 
the ImIiji'i, or belief, three times ; he then sisits the bride inside the 
house, who docs the same The priest comes out and sits by the 
bridegroom in the assembly ; two ni< n are appointed agents ml it, on 
the part of the girl ; they go to the girl, and tell her thnt her parents 
hare given her to such nml such a man; she whispers three times 
over that she is agreeable to the arrangements. The agents return, 
and the prie«t examines them as to where they lmie been They 
reply that they are t at lb, and hate come from the daughter of 
so-and-so, who has accept* d such nnd-snch a youth as her husband. 
This is done in public The bridegroom is asked three times, nnd he 
admits that lie has accepted such a giyl as his w ifo This is the 
marriage ceremony, mhih. The priest gets lie. 1-4-0 or Rs. 2 or 5, 
the bare gets Re. 1, barber Re. 1, otlict attendants 1U 4. 

After the marriage tho girl's father spreads tho dowry out in an 
open space. This is called Hint. The dow ry consists generally of 
clothes, jewels, and furniture, the value of which will seldom be under 
Rs. 100, and may amount to a \ cry huge sum. As thc.se things are 
being opened out, tho hard of the girl's family cdls them out by 
name and description with a loud toicc. The bridegroom’s father 
then gives tho swcopir Re. 1, potter Rs. 2, waterman Rs. 4, bard 
Re. 1, barber lie. 1, cobbler Rs. 2, UnUitnnn Rs 2, blacksmith Ro. 1, 
carpenter Re. 1, washerman Rs. 3, the fakir of the lab/a Re, 1 : the 
mulld of the mosque Re. 1, tho halted!, sweetmeat-maker, Re. 1 ; the 
kmbnrtldib of the village then got Re 1-8, ihdmh paid, which they 
gi\e to their bard ; the pfr gets Re. 1, the barber’s wife Re 0-8-0, the 
oilman Ro. ]. The total of this is about 71°. 25 ; tho 2nd class pay 
perhaps 7t«. 59, the 7 st class Rs. 729. After this the girl’s father 
gives the barber and bard of the boy’s family Re. 1 each as a pnrting 
present. Tin* boy's father distributes to the poor Its. 10, or, if of tho 
middle clnrs. Rs 100, If ho belongs to the upper class, ho does tho 
nUarfiar. The two families collect in the house of tho gill's father, 
and the bards from neighbouring \illagcs beg; they introduce tlicm- 
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solves as the hard of so-and-so, and get Its. 2 or 3 ; a very large, sura 
is spent thus by the bridegroom's father. The bride’s father gives 
them one meal, and gives a lew capper coins to every beggar. 

The girl is then placed in a dolt or covered palanquin, and 
made over to Ihe bridegroom's father, who takes her home. On 
arrival the htgU of the girl, who hare accompanied her, receive 
Rs. 4 or 11 or 35, and are sent away (a cttilddr would give Rs. 100), 
and then tho family lagh receive Rs. G or 17 or 27, und are sent 
away also. Everybody then returns home. The bride remains three 
days with her husband, and then returns to her mother’s home. A 
year or two .afterwards the bridegroom goes and fetches his bride 
homo. This final bringing home of the bride is called mukldicah. 
Marriages arc generally celebrated among the agricultural classes 
when tho parties are approaching maturity, when the girl is 15 or 20 
years of age, and tho youth IS or 22 ; sometimes, however, marriages 
are made at 8 or 10 years of ago. Among the. Iihatris girls arc '■ 
married between G and 10. In the low-lands the girls appear to 
arrive at maturity soon, and some arc mothers at 15 and cyen at 11 
or 12. In the high-lands and bar tho ghis are later in arriving at 
womanhood, aud are seldom mothers before they are 20. In the 
PhiUinn tahil late marriages have hitherto been the rule, no doubt 
owing to wont of moans ; this taJistl is poorer than either of the othore. 
Thus the average expense of a wedding, biyali, among the .three 
classes is from Rs. 1G3 to Rs. 545 or Eg. 2,300. The owner of a 
plough will not spend less than Rs. 1G5. The marriage of n son or a 
daughter is equally expensive. A poor tenant, farm or village servant, 
will content himself with the nikdlt, or the reading of the service 
by a mulluii at the house of the girl in the presence of a few friends. 

On the birth of a son all Muhammadans moke the same rejoic- 
ings and give the same presents. The first person to appear upon 
the scene is the priest, vliiid, who whispers the call to prayer, bung, . 
into the infant’s ear, and receives Re. 1. Ho is followed by the 
danot'sh or servant of the mosque, who receives 4 annas. When 
tho child is two days old, tho inirdri or hard makes hnd presents 
to him a small kurta or coat, in return for which ho may receive 
from well-to-do people a horse, of cow, or buffalo. He is followed 
by the tailor of the village (the washerman), who brings a parrot 
ot green cloth, with a numbor of green and red tassels appended. 1 
This is hung up from tho centre of the roof of the room wnoro tho ' 
child is ; ho recoives lie. 1. Then comes tho sweeper ( musalli ), and - 
makes a fringe of tho leaves of the siras tree, and snsponds it across 
the door of tho house ; lie recoives ( Ro. 1. Among tho Vnraitch 
Jats and Chibs, whether JELindd or Muhammadan, it is tho custom for 
the parohit of the family, a Br&hman, to tio a skein of red thread . 
on the right wrist of the child, for which he receives Re. 1. The 
carpenter must tender his congratulations also, and with them ho ; 
oners a little’ wooden cart ns a plaything ; lie recoives Re. 1. 1 The 
ti. i l ? vm ° tmt *' ,oro nothing like leather, makes a charm 
r, n elA,, SU . an ° e ’ <.“r, Pc l UiU0 t'ckot, which .is hnug upon 'the child’s 
r t paj raent of Ro. 1. The pottor presents a strungo resemblance 
l'L w°/I' JShl0ned the clay ho bnmllos, and receives Ro. 1. 
s * '*> or wator-carrier, corn-grindor, and baker in one, . 
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makes n bow and arrows of bamboo, and presents them, receiving 
2tc. 3. The blacksmith forges an iron nnlclnt a* an ornament for 
tbc foot of the unfortunate infant, and receives his Re. 1. On tho 
7th day tho child is named, and the head is completely shaved bv tho 
barber, who receives sometimes a horse, or cow, or buffalo. 1’here 
are other expenses too on this day. All sisters and -paternal 
aunfs have to receive a new suit of clothes each, and a little present 
of money. > The fakir of the village laki/a^ and the village watch- 
men have to receive their little gifts of Re. 1 or less. After tho 40th 
day all the fakirs of the village or the neighbourhood who como in, 
all relatives, and the village servants attached to the family,- have to 
be well foil. The expense of this feast varies with tho circumstances 
of each family. 

Sunnnt or kliatna harna, circumcision, is performed at 10 years 
of age in the hot weather, and presents of pur nre made. 

Among Ilindi'i Jats in the place of the i ilmd appears the parohit 
or pnnriah on the day of the birth, and writes tno horoscope, and 
receives his fee of lie. *1, Instead of the ceremonies of the 40th day, 
the Hindus have to foa«t their brethren on the 13th. This is called 
the tlhamdn. Among the Chibs the mints « presents no coat, nnd 
the sweeper hangs no festoon of rirat. The mother may not leave the 
room in which she was confined until six days have passed. 

On the Cth evening the ceremony of the rhhnttS is performed. 
In the room where the mother is, a piece of the wall is whitened with 
rice flour, nnd in front of it a lamp is lighted, and over the lamp is 
hung a parchment sieve sis a target ; by this n woman stands. A 
boy of 10 or 12 with a bamboo 1k>w shoots seven bamboo arrows into 
the sieve, in which they remain transfixed. The mother then rises 
and withdraws each arrow one by one. Whilst this is going on inside 
the hon«c, the girls of that quarter of the village nnd of the family 
collect nnd sing outside, mid receive afterwards one or two measures, 
lapis of luljra grain, which has been soaking in cold water since the 
Timming, and is called hhawjAr; relations receive this also. This is a 
very ancient ceremony, and is observed witli great care nndsuperstition. 

As these are ftl«o one of the chief expenses of tho agriculturist, 
it is advisable to notire them. They form a certain demand upon 
his profits, to cover which he must either save money or run into 
debt. On tho death of an agriculturist, the tnxlUah or priest is called 
to wash the corpse, for which he receives Re. 1 or 2 or 3 according 
to the position of the deceased ; two cloths nre used during tho 
ablution, which are the perquisites of the mullah. Tho winding-sheet 
cost*, 25 yards par ah, Its, 2-3, or 12 yards lalitih or khita, Its. 4 ; of 
thi« the mullah tears ofi’ enough to form a prayer carpet, jfic-nimd; 
at the grave. In the rest the body is wrapped, being tied in three 
places, and it is then placed on a bed, Tho corpses of tho young aro 
always covered with a white pall ; that or an old man, if of tho upper 
class, with a luwji or turban, value about its. 10, or a tloshUah, a silk 
shawl, Its. 20, or an imitation dmbilak of Rs. 5 or 10. This Ijccomes' 
the perquisite of the mirth i or bard after tho burial. The grave- 
digger receives lte. 1 and a meal. Tho service is read beforo f he grave, 
the hotly being placed on a lied with its head to tho north, and its face 
to the west and Mecca. The body is always carried by, the nearest 
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relations. The funeral party forms a lino faoing tho corpse, some- 
times three deep ; the mtillah stands in front, and repents a portion of 
the ICurdn, calling down a blessing on the deceased. A Kvrdn and 
Ro. 1 are then presented to tho milllah by tho heir, with tho expression 
of a hope that they may bo received as some atonement for the sins of 
the deseased. The body is then lowered into tho grave ; it is not 
placed in tho centre of the grave, but a recess is hollowed out at tho 
bottom of tho western side of tho grave along its whole longtli. In 
this recess the corpse is placed on its side with its faco towards Mecca. 
Tho recess is then closed in with bricks or clods and plastered over. 
Thus in filling in tho grave no earth falls upon the body. Thon bread 
and sweetmeats ( ndn-o-halica ) arc distributed at the grave to tho 
mtillahs and beggars ; the latter get also copper coins ; from Its. 10 
to 50 is spont thus. The mournors then return home. Among tho 
Jnls it is the custom for the bard wbo.takes back the bod to the house 
to set up a lament or wail, ntirdh mama or, in the lnngnago of this 
district, dhA mdi'na. For this ho receives Re. 1. On the day of a 
death neither the family nor any relations touch food. Tho second 
day the near relations cook (Ml, pulse and broad and send it to the 
decPnsed’s home. The third day tho heirs of the deceased distribute 
boiled wheat Ighungnidn) to the relatives, servants and beggars, cost- 
ing from Rs. 1 to 5. For 40 days tlio mullah receives his evening meal 
gratis. On tho 4lst day again’ a meal is distributed in the .evening 
to relatives, mullahs and beggars ; from Rs. 5 to 20 arc so spent. 
News is sent of a death to relations in neighbouring villnges. They 
call at the house of the deceased (mol an lama). They have to be 
entertained at an expense of from Rs. 15 to 400 even, but each leaves 
a small present behind him of from Rs. 1 to 4 per family. The 
income is perhaps about ouo-third of the expenditure. About a year 
after, among the better clashes, it is the custom again to distribute a 
meal to all relations, tho miiUah and the poor ; from Rs. 50 to 100 is 
spent on this. This is an optional observance. Thus the avorago 
outlay on the funeral of an adult among the three classes is from 
Rs 35 to 190 or COO. Upon tho funeral of children little is spent. 
During Sikh rule the expenses attending all the above ceremonies 
much diminished for waut of means; they me now inci easing again 
with the piosperity of the people. So long as they are kept within 
bounds, and debt aud difficulties are not the result, this can scarcely 
be legretted, as they pi'omote good fellowship, and give all a feeling 
of contentment, and bring all to recognise tho advantages of peace, 
and of the stable rule of a stiong and model ate Government. 

Although tho people are, as a rule, light-hearted, happ}’, 
contented, and well-to-do, there is not much merriment about them 
and they are sadly at a loss for nmuspments and games ; tho latter are’ 
confined to childicn, and youths who have barely leached manhood, 
there seem to be but four at all popular amusements; (1), the 
oauncln, a sort of prisoner’s base, which, played roughly, often leads 
’ ( 2 )> ' vrostlin g (kudih ) ; (3), using the clubs, 
or the mungh or two-handed club. These games are 

town? ln n t - he * ai V y senson in tll ° vicinit y of the larger 
- c I.- kite-flying is also an amusement of the younger children 

cock-fighting and quail-fighting of the eldera. J S ’ 
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The following note regarding the food of the people was furnished 
by the district nnthoritiea for tho Famine Report of 1879: — 

“The staple food grains of Hie people of the district are wheat, barley, 
jmcAr, bdjra ami of tho rati crops, wheat and barley are sown in 
October and November, and cut in May and Juno ; rainfall when tho seed 
is greminating is most beneficial for tho crops, also in February and March 
previous to tho formation of grain in the cars. At the following period 
■ injury is sustained by these crops from excessive rain : immediately after 
sowing, as the seed then becomes dislodged or rotted ; secondly, after the 
grata has ripened in the cars, at which time heavy min causes the stalk to 
break ; lastly, after the crop has been reaped, and is being threshed and 
Etored. Of the Ih’trif crops, joirar, bdjra and maki are sown in June and 
July, and cut in September and Octolmr; for these crops rains during June, 
July and until the formation of grain in tho cars is most beneficial, and 
heavy rain during September and October, when tho grain is riponiug, is 
most injurious to thcic crops.” 

The average annual consumption of a family of fivo souls, includ- 
ing two children and an old person, was estimated ns follows : — 

For rv/ricu!ttirittA— Mmmils. Strrt. 

Wheat . ... ... 27 0 

Jlfljra ... ... 10 0 

Jaudr ... ... . . 3 30 

Barley ... ... ..5 20 

47 10 

For non wjriculturi’ti — 

Wheat ... ... 30 1C 

In 1870 Colonel Watcrfield estimated the total consumption of 
food by tlm population of the district to be os follows : — 

itaundt. 

Prain need ns Ilnur ... ... „ 3,180,331 

Other grain and vegetables . . 200,301 
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Total ... .. 2,483,135 

Tho grain ho described ns wheat, Indian corn, jowtlr, bdjra , 
mandat, barley and gram ground and eaten ns bread, with mash, 
tnasur, moth and rice eaten niigronnd. The vegetables most lnrgoly 
u^ed were r.idi=lics, cauliflowers. onions, ami cucumbers. lie allowed 
three-quarters of a M-cr for each adult male, half a seer for each 
woman, and a quarter of a seer for each child. 

Table No. VII shows the numbers in each ta/i'fl and in tho 
whole district who follow eneh religion, ns ascertained in tho Census 
of 1881, nnd Table No. XLI1I gives similar figures for towns. 

Tables III, IIIA, IIIB of 
tho Report of that Census 
give further details on the 
subject, Tho distribution 
of evory 10,000 of tbo 
population by religions is 
, shown in tho margin. Tho 

limitation subject to which these figures must bo taken, nnd especially 
tho rule followed in the classification of Hindus, nro fully 

discussed in Part I, Chapter 
IV of tbo Census Report, 
Tho distribution of every 
1,000 of tho Musnlmnn 
population by sect is shown 
mi the margin. The scots 
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of the Christian population are given in Table No. IIIA of the 
Consus Report ; but the figures nie, for reasons explained in Patt 
VII, Chapter IV of the Report, so very impertect that it is not worth 
while to reproduce them here. 

TabloNo.IX shows thereligionof the major castes and tribes of the 
district, and therefore the distribution by caste of thc-great majority 
of tlio followers of each religion. A brief description of the great 
religions of the Punjab and of their principal sects will bo found in 
Chapter IV of the Cen'tis Repoit. The religious practice nnd belief 
of the distiict present no special peculiarities ; and it would be out 
of place to enter here into any disquisition on the general question. 
The general distribution of religions by tateih can be gathered 
from the figures of Table No. VII; and regarding tho population as 
a whole, no more detailed information as to locality is mailable. But 
the landowning classes as a whole nnd the great mas- 0 f the village 
monials are Musalnutn throughout the distiict, the Hindus and Sikhs 
being; chiefly confined to the tncicantilc classes nnd their priest®. 

There are 13 mtldi or fair® in this district, held at 11 different 
places, on the following dates : — 


u 

IHTr 

Name of place. 

Number of men collected 

I 

*A 

Vermeil) ir 

I- ngllih 

1 

1st Thursday in 
Ilarh 

1st Shan a) 

10th /Ulhii 

1st Ihnrraaa in 
Hath 

16th Juno 

bhshda ilah, dose to 
Gnjrat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

iOOjmjirJ aro fed 

2 

4th Jammy 
l*?tll Murch 

30,000 

3 

liith June 

Ghari KhOkhnr, 1 mllo 
front ttiijmt 

2,300 fnq\rs one fed from 
collect Jon of grains made 
at ntopa por house 

4 

19th Mnharnm, 
forSdijs 

21st April 

Klmngali Hafir lit at, 
i railcR from fJnJrit 

30 000 

5 

1st ''b & w U 

lOlh Zulhij 

4th Janunry 

13th March 

Lakhanwnl, Bhang th 
Utihn 

Sb* Ui Durbin Sahib 

3 000. 

6 

Evory 1-th jear 


Magho* ul , Ivl) vugah 

Tivaakal Shah 

2,300. of whom 700 ftgin 
arc led ftr 2 daa* 

S 

3 th ILihi ul iv, 'll, 
for J day* 

3th Juno 

Nuuibehri, hhangah Hr 
Muhammad Sachcjar 
balnb 

10,000 , income Us 200 , 
fh'/n t como from Jalou 
dh or, AmnU it and lainu 

8 

let Thursday in 
Mnggar 

17th NW 

rindl Mlnni, Khtingah 
Shah Kut ib Sh \h 

2,000 nnd arc fed; income 
IN 13 or JO 

0 

Ut Hcsikli 

11th April 

Jilnlpur, hobatian, PIr 
Kiila Jogi 

Khun in, Svad Jumlali 
fchnli bah(l> 

10,000 

10 

1st Miihnrram,ono 
night 

rd April 

1,000 

11 

16th A«muJ 

20th Septr. 

Kill ilar Manrtar, Gum 
butram ^ahlb 

200 

12 

1st Shawal 

10th /nlhlj 

4th January 
Hth March 

Chruann, blxor flharl 
Ivlnnan Khanqnh 

3,000 , income Ds r i00 

13 

lith Zulhlj 

ICth March 

Chak Janl, klmrin, at 
thi mosque of Hlmrfdlu 
Gujar 

Bring, Kharian, Klian 
kah Pn llyat Candahan 

8,000 , income Da 23 

14 

lit Thursday in 
llirli 

16tli Juno 

C.OOd, for thank offerings 

13 

lfit UoMt h 

11th April 

Kcr Dab bammad Baba 
Jtumana, Flndl'm 

10,000 


And besides the above, which aie connected witU shrines and 
other quasi-religious’ edifice®, thore are more general secular assem- 
blages. In Gup At itself there are three holidays, where a largo body 
of people como together : at the Danchrah in As®fi, September ; at tho 
13atant, Phnggan, February ; at the Holi in Ohetar, March; and at 
Jalillphr Jatdn on tho 14th Ohetar, March, a fair is held in Mnha 
NAnd’s garden, and on the l-f Bcsakh, 11th April, fairs are held on 
tho ChiuAb river at the Kathala and IVn/fi.ibiid feny, and that of 
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Q&Iiriibad in the Plidli.i luhtil. Thc«t» fair* are all without any 
advantage, sive to those who own or hate charge o( tho shrines, but 
they might bo utilized. Fakirs collect and aio fed, and .sometimes 
dance, and the zamfnddrs jd.iy at certain games, of which parkauri 
(a tort of prisoner's base) appear* the favourite. 

As carts* as 1882, the operations- of the Church of Scotland 
Punjab Mission, which had its head-quarter' at Shillcot. wero extended 
to Gujnh ; and in 18t!3 the ltev. Hubert Paterson was permanently 
Jo sited there, and there at once sprang into exigence all tho usual 
evangelizing agencies — schools, itinerating and bazar preaching, and 
coljKirtngo. Daring the past seven and a hair years tho work of this 
station h i' been uninterruptedly curried on by the ltev. «J. \\\ Young- 
son. The total number of Christians amounts to 45. Of lato years tho 
baptisms have been almost exclusively from among tho sweopor caste. 

The school was opened in 1S<!3, and at tho close of that year 
there wero 34 boys on the roll. In I NOS, a Government grant-in-aid 
was given of IK 20 a month. In 1873, the grant was increased to 
Its. 50; fruru that date the increase in pupils was very rapid, and tho 
number enrolled, including tho boys of the branch Fchools, now 
amounts to 388, composed of four Christians, 130 Hindus, 231 
Muhammadans, and Seventeen Sikhs. In 1875, a grant of Its. b a 
mouth w.t“ given by tho municipality. The tehool-housc was for 
many years rented from tito municipality, it was lit ono time tho 
municipal poor-hou'e. It is situated on tho western outskirt of tho 
city. It has just been purchased by the Mi«-ion from the municipality 
for IK 1,200 ; and the Mission hopes to greatly enlarge it soon. 
There me two branch schools. The fees collected monthly amount to 
about lit. 45. During the Inst «ix years 21 bov» have passed tho middle 
school examination. There is nbo a lower primary school for sweepers 
with 14 pupils. Tho total monthly expenditure of the school and its 
i vi> branches is about IK 275. A girls' school, supported by tho 
Ladies’ Association of the Church of Scotland, and by donation:) from 
Scotland, has Icon closed for a time. 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the prin- 
cipal languages current in tho district 


Ubpj»(,r 


separately for each iahttt and for tho 
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whole district, Mnrndetailod information 
will he found in Table No. IX of the 
Census Report for 1881, whilo in Chapter 
V of tho Mimo report the several langu- 
ages arc briefly disctt«scd. Tho figures 
in the margin give tho distribution of 
every 10,000 of the population by language, omitting small figures. 

Table N6. XIII gives statistics of education ns ascertained at 
the Census of 1881 for each religion mid for the total population of 

each lahtfl. Tho figures for 
female edueatiop arc pro- 
bably very imperfect in- 
deed. The figutos in tho 
margin show tho number 
educated among overy 
10,000 of each sex according 
to the Census returns. 
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Chapter III. 5, 

Social and 
Religious Life. 

Education. 


Statistics regarding tho attendance at Government and' aided schools 
will bo louud in Table No. XXXVlI. 


Detail*. 

Doys. 

GirK 

Europeans and Eurasians 

Native Christiana 

Hindus 

MuEalmana •• 

MkliS •« 

Others 

1 

4,(574 

2,0/0 

3S5 

15 


Children of agriculturists * * 

„ of non-agriculturists 

1,725 

1,524 

*• 


Note.—' The last two lines of figures do not in* 
elude schools under Deputy Commissioner. 


,Tho distribution of tho 
scholnrs 'at these schools by • 
religion and tho occupations of . 
tbeir fathers, -as ' it stood in 
1881 -82, is shown in tho margin. ' 

Captain lVaterfield give 3 
the statistics ascertained by him 
in 1860-67, as follows, excluding 
Government officials : — 


“ Among tho children and youths under 18 years of age, sons of ■ 
Muhammadans, only 2 per cent are at school, among Sikbs 11, MahAjans 
4, BrAhmins 8, Kliatrls 11, RAjputs 4, Hindu Jats 1C, miscellaneous Hindus , 
8. Of the entire number of children and youths under 18 in tho district, 
only 2-53, or 2A per cent., arc on the school lists. Through tho chaudris 
of the district, ’"ho continues, “ I mado enquiries regarding the number of . 
individuals who could read and write well, aud who could read and write 
a little. They gave mo, ns the numbers of the former, 850, and of tho 
latter 3,328 ; total of the two, 4,178. Upon tho mules of the district this 
is 1 - 39, not 1J per cent. Out of 3,207 children in tho school, l,S 24 are 
Muhammadans, 1,128 Hindus, 254 Sihlis, and no less than 2,563 arc tho 
children of agriculturists. I believe that in this Settlement wo have pro- 
fited largely by tho spread of education, limited though it 1ms been. Hot 
only were we able to employ a large number of youths ns assistants to tho 
pnticdrk and in the Settlement offices, but in most villages there are n few 
boys, sons of lambardart and others, who arc quite competent to explain, 
any writing to the mass of the uneducated. ' This is already taking great- 
power out of tho hands of tho pattedris, and the people appreciate it. 
During the selection of the head lambardura wo were ofroii glad to appeal 
to this test when doubting between candidates, and the sons of those who 
had formerly been leading men wore often maintained, though minors, on 
the ground of their being educated. This solution of the question 
appeared unanswerable to the agricultural mind. There is evory reason ' 
for supposing that education is fashionable in GujrAt, and that it will 
apread if tho schools are increased. Tho reason always given for tho ■ non- 
education of children is the journey that they would lmve to mnkc daily 
from their homos to distant village schools, and at all seasons of tlio year, ‘ 
There is only one school to every 22 villages : and thoro arc large traots 
of country with but few schools, more especially in tho very centra of tho 
district Whore tho three tahsi'ls moot” 

It regard to the extract .quoted, it is observed that tho surmise, 
is correct os to education in the district boing popular ; it was found, 
however, that several, of tho schools wore very indifferent, the masters’ ■ 
salaries being too low to produco efficient teachers. In I860 tho 
number of schools was reduced from 64 to the present standard, the ■ 
minimum pay of masters being fixed at Rs. 10 per mensem. A 
large number of schools would be acceptable . to the people, but tbo 
funds do not admit at present of an increase being effected. In. 
1872-73 there were said to bo only 493 indigenous schools in tho ‘ 
district, with an attendance of 3,528 pupils. In bis Census Report . 
for 1881 tho Deputy Commissioner estimates -the numbor of indi- 
genous schools then existing at 1,200, In ,1870 Colonol' Wnterfield' • 
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wrolo : — ■** Thoro arc no girls’ schools, ibongh thoro would bp no 
u difficulty whatever in starting them, were funds available. ' Both 
“ teachers and pupils arc ready, and girls are seen rending at tho 
“ mosques mixed up with the boys.” A Gurmukhi girls’ school was 
opened at Bbitlia in 1876, It did not prove n success, and in 1882 
was closed on the recommendation of the Inspector of Schools 

The physical character and disposition of the pooplo aro thus 
described by Captain Mackenzie 

" The distinctness of variety in the physiognomies and pliysiquo of 
some of the Hindu classes above noticed is remarkable. The Khntris, and 
amongst them tho Aroma, the Lniutnas, and the Bahrupias, are each 
unmistakable in appearance, and differ markedly from each other and from 
the jest of the community. Thus, the Arora differs from tho common Khntrl 
in his short thick-sct squaro form j the Labdnais a large, well-built, shrewd, 
though rather heavy looking man ; while tho Bahnipin is generally spare, 
lively, nnd good-tempered. The same uido diversity of appearance is not 
observable among the Musalmilns, though they too present characteristic 
differences. Tho agricultural classes taken ns a whole are all fmo men of 
large build. Though not the tallest, the Chibs possess the greatest 
strength ami powers of endurance. Their more muscnlnr development is 
generally admitted. Gondals aro very largo, powerful-looking men, and 
are reputed as brave ns they arc athletic Could they he induced to take 
services, they would make fine soldiers. 

“ Although the population may be said to bo almost wholly Muham- 
madan, Isldraism is exhibited in only a very imperfect form. What may 
he called social religion tt strong enough, lmt tho prosolytes of 300 years 
have never entirely forsaken the customs of their old faith, nnd still, in 
many respects, abide by them. Although, therefore, every villnge has 
its mosque, family parohita (nt least among tho Jats) aro not rare, nnd, 
while acknowledging tho Sharah and solemnizing mairingcs according to 
tho rites of tho Kordn, Brdhmans arc not uncommonly made the agents 
in arranging betrothnls. JInrriagcs between persons of tho samo clan nro 
by tho Jats deemed improper ; so also tho Hindus. They hold themselves 
free from many of tho burdensome observances which appear in so great 
measure to constitute Hinduism in Himlnstdn. Both classes arc, in their 
mutual ignorance, drawn much moro towards caoh other, and, cvcopt 
when a cow ia killed, or such like outrage committed upon the feelings 
of either, they live together in peace. Generally speaking, I think 
tho people arc n manly race. They aro extravagant and improvident, 
and their sense of morality is extremely blunt. To protect a thief or a 
murderer is a virtue ; to commit a cattio-theft is, in tho lower parts of tho 
district at least, the tost of manhood and merit. Still thoro is, I think, 
much to like and Iiopo for. In reasonable intelligence thoy arc, I boliovo, 
certainly superior to tho population enstward of this Dodb. Thoy aro 
fond and ambitious of distinctions of rank. I do not consider them very 
litigious or quarrelsome; mid, out of court at least, in their dealings 
with caoh other, I beliero "them generally faithful and truo to thoir 
engagements." 

Colonel Waterficld writes : — " I believe the entire population to 
" be thoroughly loyal nnd well affected, and undisturbed by outside 
* influences ; and, if occasion should ever require it, I have no doubb 
" that COO staunch well-mounted yeomen might he turned out in 
" fifteen days, under the sonn of their mildars, to heartily maintain 
" the cause of law and order.” 
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Heinous crimes have never been very rife in the district, and 
between the character of crime of to-day and that of the first year 
of otlr rule there is but little difference apparent. The more heinous 
offences of murder and highway robbery, however, that did occur in- 
tlie earlier days of our administration were of a character of wilder 
recklessness and greater lawlessness than is apparent from observa- 
tion of crime iu the district now. The Pabbi was a noted haunt 
of highway robbers who scrupled not to murder, and Ihaggi was 
discovered at work. A case of this latter description occurred in 
1849, in which a great number of men were tracked and arrested as 
accomplices from Fattehgarh and Multan to Peshawar. Mr. Bayley's 
energy, however, and that of the Thaggi Department subsequently, 
made this the last case of this kind, and the officers of the Thaggi 
Department afterwards (in 1852) declared that thoggi in the Punjab 
was confined to the Matin Sikhs. In 1855 a case of mlli occurred 1 
in the village of Sahoti in Bajwat (since transferred to Sialkot). 
The sacrificed woman’s son was adjudged an accomplice and 1 
instigator; hut otherwise it was concluded that the act was-ono 
entirely of self-will. Cattle-stealing is chronic in the lower part of 
the district in and adjoining the bar, where as usual the thieves are 
incorrigible, and their practices uncnrable. Gondals are the chief 
practitioners. Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII give statistics of 
crime; while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors 
and narcotic stimulants. 

It is impassible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 

of the commercial and industrial 
classes. The figures in the margin 
show the working of the income 
tax for the only two years for which 
details are available; nnd Table 
No. XXXIV gives statistics for 
the license tax for each year since • 
its imposition. In 1872-73 there ' 
were 341 porsems brought under 
the operation of the Income Tax 
r -d Act ns possessing incomes in excess 

?. rr‘ V®®' “ 10 preceding year, all incomes above Bs. 500 being, 

liable, there wero 824 persons taxed. Of these, 674 were genoral 
merchants (’bankers and money-dealers” not being represented), 

8 piece goods merchants, and 57 grain merchants. Five j,(q{ velars 
paid its. 252, and 12 landed proprietors paid Its. 145. The total 
realizations amounted to Its. 10,371. The distribution of licenses 

granted and fees collected 
in 1880-81 nnd 1SS1-82 . 
between towns of over 
and villages of tinder 5,000. 
souls, _ is shown in the 
margin. But the numbers 
affected by these taxes are <’ 
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dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists TribeB, CasteB, 
themselves, their fees often taking the form of a fixed share of the and Leading 
produce ; while even where this is not the case, the demand for their- Families, 
products necessarily varies with the prosperity of their customers. Poverty or wealth of 
Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted, as they derive con- tl,e P 00 P l0 
siderable gains from the hides of the cattle which die in a year of 
drought. The circumstances of the agricultural classes are discussed 
below in Section D. 


SECTION 0.— TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes Statistics and local 
of the district, with details of sex and religion ; while Table No. IXA * 

shows the number of the less important castes. It would be out of 
place to attempt a description oi each. Many of them are found all 
over the Panj&b, and most of them in many other districts, and their 
representatives in Gujrat are distinguished by no local peculiarities. 

Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who are important as 
landowners or by position and influence, are briefly noticed in 
the following sections; and each caste will be found described in 
Chapter VI of the Census Report for 1881. The Census statistics of 
caste were not compiled for laLsils, at least in their final form. It 
was found that an enormous number of mere clans or sub-divisions had 
been returned as castes in the schedules, and the classification of these 
figures under the main heads shown in the caste tables was made for 
districts only. Thus no statistics showing the local distribution of 
the tribes and castes 'are available. A glance at the tribal map 
appended to Colonel Wateifield’s report will show how the principal 
tribes occupy large unbroken tracts, each generally consisting of one 
description of land ; Gujars in the rain tracts, Jats in those irrigated 
by wells, Jat Gondals in the bar. Chibs and Awdns in the northern 
coiner on the slopes of the Pabbi hills. The upper corner of the 
Kh&rian tahsil shows a strong sprinkling of Awans, Chibs, and * 
miscellaneous Jats, with a few Hindu and Khokhar villages. They 
are socially connected with the Jammu territory adjacent to which 
they lie; so the eastern corner bordering on Bajwdt has an edging of 
Xhokhar and Hindu villages ; whilst the remaining portion of the 
district, comprising the western and southern tracts, is occupied almost 
entirely by the great Jat tribe and its four major sub-divisions, 
the Varaitch Jats enclosing the Gfijais within an outer belt, and 
firmly established upon all the richest and most favouied lands, 
leaving to the Tdrar and Rhnjah Jats the low, well-irrigated, but, so 
far as soil is concerned, intrinsically poor country of the Phalia tahnU, 
and to the cattle-grazing Goudal Jats, the strong high lands of the 

The lillages are thus distributed among the different tribes and anTarea mined by 
clans the different tribes. 
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The relative agricultural importance of each tribe and clan in 
each iahtll is shown in the following statement : — 


Statement showing the relative agricultural importance of each 
tribe. (Settlement Census. 18CGA • 
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Hindus and Sikhs together constitute somewhat less than 12 
per cent of the total population ; and if the figures given above be 
examined, it will appear that nlmost 70 per cent of the two classes 
(Hindus and Sikhs together) belong to the non-ngricultural tribes. 
But though properly speaking non-ngricultural, many of these 
tribes do hold land in this district Of BrAlimans and Khatris 4,420, 
and of Aroras 725, are entorod ns proprietors or tenants in the Settle- 
ment records. Fivo villages in the district are held by Brdhmans 
and 16 by Khatris. There is a remarkable instance of a purely agri- 
cultural Kbatrf community ill the village of Bahlolpurncar tho north- 
east comer of tho district. The Khatris of this place allege that 
they wore settled hero by the Emperor Bnhlol Lodi of Delhi, who 
granted them as much land as their bo«t horse could travel round 
within a given time. They aro now entirely devoted to agriculture, 
and consider that to relapse into trade would he a degradation. These 
cases, however, arc exceptional, and, as a general rule, Khatris, Iiko 
the Aroras, confine thenwelves to trade. Brdhmans too resort without 
compunction to commercial occupations. Of the Arorns of Gujnit 
9,593 returned themselves as Utfnriidhi, and 11,771 as Dahra, in tho 
Census of 1881. The principal Ivlmtrf tribes shown in tho same return 
aro ns follows : — Bnnjtihi 5,222, KhokhrAn 4,189, Sarin 2,742, BAhri 
1,668, Chdrzdti 1,174, Knpfir 782, Jlarhotrn 475. The Khatris are 
either Sikh« or Hindus, tho former being almost without exception 
residents of the larger towns. The Arorns aro found principally in tho 
Phdlin ' lahnU . 

Of tho remaining Hindu and Sikh tribes, two only claim special 
notice — tho B-ilirdpias and tho Labiinas. Tho Balirfipins aro Sikhs, 
and in tho moro southern districts of tho province aro known as 
Mahtams. According to their own account they aro of miscellaneous 
Jldjpdt descent. Their ancestors, they say, accompanied an expedi- 
tion raised in Central India during the time of Akbar for employ- 
ment against tho Pathtins upon the north-west frontier ; but the force 
boing broken up, they settled in the Punjdb. They are divided into 
three clans, having the sounding BAjpfit names of Itahtor, Chauhdn 
and Punwdr, Urn families of which are often found side by sido in tho 
same village, yet retaining the tribal distinction. They aro princi- 
pally located in this district on the hanks of tho Chin&li, where grants 
were mado to them by SardAr Jodh Singh of AVazirdbiid, They now 
bold 11 villages. Among the Sikhs, their insertion of ItajpAt origin 
is di«croditcd, and they aro not allowed to. assume n position of 
equality with other Sikhs of respectable Hindu origin. They have 
nothing probably but their name in common with tho Bnbrfipin", or 
professional buffoon", of Hindustan, who are reputed to spring from 
the intercourse of n malldh, or boatman, with a widow’ of the inferior 
Brdhnmn tribe of Gangapfitr. They are described as “ vory 
“ export at nil trade" in which grass and other alluvial products 
"can lie brought into use, tolerable husbandmen, and almost amphibious. 
"In person (hey aro tall but rather slight; in character very docile and 
" good-liutnoured.” They are found nho on tho banks of the Itdvi and 
Satlnj, hut not further to the wc«t than their settlements in this district. 

The Lithdnas are also Sikhs, and hold seven villages in this 
district. They are thus described by Captain Mackenzie : — 
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“The Lftbanns arc also a peculiar people, not existing, I believe, any- 
where west of this district. Their Btatus amongst Sikhs is muoli the same 
ns that of the Bnhrupins. They correspond to the Bnnjiiras of HindusUn, 
carrying on an extensive trade by raenns of large herds of laden bullocks, 
latterly they have taken to agriculture, but as an additional means of 
livelihood, not as a substitute for trade. Asa section of the community, 
they deserve every consideratiou and encouragement. They are generally 
fine, substantially-built people. Thoy also possess much Bpirit. In 
anarchical times, when the freaks or fouda of petty governors would 
drive the Jftts and Gdjars to seek a temporary abiding place away 
from their ancestral village, the Lnliiinas would stand their ground, and 
perhaps improve the opportunity by extending their grasp over the best 
lands in the village, in which their shorter-sighted and less provident lords 
of tho manor had, in some former period, permitted thorn to tako up 
their abode for purposes of commerce. Several cases of this naturo 
came to light during Settlement, and in most of them the strength 
and spirit of progress were ns apparent in the Labatias ns were the 
opposite qualities conspicuous in their Giijnr opponents. Their principal 
village is Tanda (which means a large caravan of laden bullocks), and is an 
instance of what I havo above alluded to. Allowed to reside by the Giijnr 
proprietors of Mota, they got possession of the soil, built a hamlet, and in 
every point of importance swamp the original proprietors. They have been 
recognised as proprietors, but feudatory to their former landlords, tho Giijnra 
of Motn, paying to them annually, in recognition thereof, a sum equal to 
one-tenth of the Government demand. ” 

Of the Raj pits all but an insignificant minority aro Muhamma- 
dans. The following is the classification resulting from tho Census . 
returns of 1881 : — 


Siit-cKvitions of IMjp&li. 


Name. 



Xnmhrr. 

Bhatti 

... 


... 2.022 

Jaiijiia 

Chili 

... 


... 1,383 

8.094 

Kliokliar 

• •• 


... 8,208 

Kanidl 



1,150 

Wanlids 

... 


1,110 


The Chibs occupy a strip of country (lmnce called Ohibhdl) lying 
at the base of tho Himalayas, partly in Jammu territory, partly in tho 
ICharidn lahsd of this district, including tho greator part of tho Pabbi 
range, together with the country botween it and tire Johlmn. The 
principal villages of tho tribe are Blninbar In Jammu, and Kliaridli in 
the Pabbi hills. They are Somavansi Raj pits of exceptionally pure 
descent, tracing up tlioir lineage to one of the Katoch Hitjas of 
Nagnrkot or Ivdngra.* The two principalities of Bliimbar and 
Kharitili are included by Gonernl Cunningham in his list of tho Riijpifc 
states of tho Jammu division of the Alpine Panjtlb. " Bhitnbar and 
Kharinli,” ho says “ were divisions of tho Chib or Cliiblnln branch of 
“ the Somavansi Rijns of Knngra and Jalandhar. In early times tho 
" name Bhimbnr was little used, tho common appellation being Clubh&n,' 
“ which is found in Shnrf-ud-din’s history of Timur under” tho form 

* Captain Watcrfield states that thoy «■ claim descent from Persian kings » " Tho 
Gakkhars recognise tho Chibs as their equals, and give them their dauglitora in ' 

ranrmgo, 
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ibliAl.™* At tho prr'rnt time tho greater portion of the tribo Chap ter I II. C. 
rofesscs tho Muhammadan creed ; but thcro is also n Hindu section. Tribes, Castes 
lie conversion of tho Muhammadan section is differently related, and Leading 
'aptain Mackenzie places tbe event in the reign of Aurangzib, stating Families, 

wt the example was set by Raja Sursddi, then head of the tribo, who Chib#. 

,as afterwards murdered by a Kandnhdri Mughal, and from this 
ircumstance is known ns Sursddi tho Martyr. His tomb at Bhimhar 
s still an object of veneration. Captain 'Wntorfiold attributes tho 
•onversion to the time of RAja Shddi Khan, who became a Musalmdn 
n order to' secure court recognition during the reign of Humaydn. 
flie present head of the trihe'in this district is RAja Sultan KhAn of 
Potlii, who enjoys a considerable jdair. They describe themselves as 
divided into seven clans (tniii): — MahmdAl, Jaskdl, TurAl, GaniAl, 

Baranshdhi, DnrwcshAI, and. Rupiydl. They hold themselves superior 
to other RAjpiits, and though taking wives from other tribes, will not, 
as a rule, give their daughters in marriage out of the tribe except to 
Sayudsf The following particulars maybe quoted from Captain 
Mackenzie’s report. Speaking of the tomb of Rdja Sursddi, men* 
tioned above, he says : — 

“ A curious custom connected with it is kept up amongst tho clan. 

When a child is liorn, a lock of hair (edofi) is left untouched until tho 
child is fit to be taken to tho tomb of his ancestor, or until its 
parents can afford to make the customary offerings. It is then carried 
to the sepulchre with considerable pomp, and after certain ceremonies, 
thn virgin lock is cut off, and the child admitted a Ohib into the elan. 

A person with whom this observance is neglected would not bo considered 
a Chib of the right sort at all, and until it is performed, the mother may 
not cat flesh. 

‘“Liko Rajputs, generally,’ continues Captain Mackenzie, ‘until 
their independence was overthrown by MnMrdja Ranjft Singh, tho OhibB 
disdained to cany on agricultural pursuits. In this respect now, however, 
they aro on a par with Juts and others. While independent, tho clan 
divided itself into four major and six minor divisions. Tho former wore 
termed Mandis, tho latter Dheris. Tho head of each Mandi onjoyoil the 
honourable title of Rat. The chiofs of the, Dheris were called Thnkkars. 

The Rdis ruled over 22 villages, the Thnkkars over 12, and all wero 
subject to the head of the clan, who held, as now, tho rank of RAjn. 

These distinctive appellations of RAi and Tlmkkar have long ceased to bo 
made use of. The families in which tho titles were formerly hereditary 
arc known, hut they retain none of their old influence beyond their own 
villages. " 

Two of tho Mandis, Thfit and BhalwAl, had their head-quarters 
at tho villages of those names in this district ; tha others, those of 
Panjcrh ana Daur, lay in Jammu territory. The head-quarters of 
Ilheris in this district wore at Bildni, Baisd, Nauthei, Kambhi and 
Kalnri. Tho Chibs hold 45 villages in this district, nil of them being . 
in the Kharidn talwll. 

The Jats of this district, Hindus and Muhammadans together, JaU. 
number 26 per cent, of the total population. The principal clans are 
those of tho Varaitch, TArar, Gondal/ and Rdnjha. Each of these 

* Ancient Geography, i, p, ml. General Cunningham alto notice# that of all 
the chiefs of the .lamniu group of etatcr, the Chib# alone trace their origin to the 
lunar race The remainder claim descent from the Sun, , 

t IVatcrfiild. 
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clans Ins its special locality. The Tdrar and Rdnjhn Jats occupy the 
lowlands of the Chinnb in the Phdtia tahstt. The Gondals occupy 
the bar countiy west of the termination of the Pabbi hills. The 
Varaitch clan occupies the belt of country intermediate between the 
high central plnteau and the lowlands of the Chindb both in the 
GnjriSt and in the Phnlia tafod.* The high plain below the Pabbi 
hills is held by the Gil jar tribes, who are thus seen to be shut in on 
two sides by the Varaitch and Gondal Jats. The following figures 
show the Jat tribes returned at the Census of 1881 : — 


Sub-division* of Jats. 



Kumbrr. 

jVrrrnc. 

Xtimb'r. 

Xame. 

A 'timber. 

A tv An 

... 716 

Khnrral 

889 

CliAj 

1,477 

fthatti 

... 6,626 

Kashmir! 

829 

Kinjlia , ... 
Samlothe .. 

12,146 

TArar 

... 13.5S3 

Ghnmman 

1,413 

1,943 

ChauhAn 

... 1,866 

MAn gat 

1,106 

KanjUl 

1,603 

ChU&dhar 

. . 1,182 

Vitk 

... 852 

GnrAy.t 

417 

Cldma 

... 3,429 

Varaitch 

... 35.253 

Bacial 

1,963 

Sindhu 

. . 622 

Ilmira 

1,179 

*TaniAn 

732 

SiAl 

... 1.091 

ir« 

1,688 

nhudhi ... 

1,624 

Sapra 

Raw 

... 1.3S8 

BwgiSl 

... 1.D65 

KnniAl 

643 

. 4,014 

Barthan 

1,117 

MAhnl 

566 

Gondal 

Oil 

Khokhar 

.. 24,825 
... 601 
. 1,746 

TohtiSl 

Thil 

1,983 

3,945 

Mekun 

DIG 


Tho total number of villages hold by Jats is 597, of which four 
major clans togother hold 330, as under : — 

Varaitch ... ... 307 villngcs. 

Tilrar ... ... 52 „ 

Gondal ... ... 52 „ 

lUnjlm ... ... 20 „ 

Tho miscellaneous tribes are dotted in all parts of the district 
interspersed both with tho predominating Jat clans aud with tho Chib 
and other tribes of the north and east. 

The Varaitch Jats are divided into two main laiv/x, or sections — 
Abu and Jeo. Tlioy arc found also in considerable numbers in tho 
neighbouring district of Gujrdnwdla. The origin of tho tribe is 
related with much variety. Captain Mackenzie gives one version of 
the story as follows : — 

“A Jat being killed in battle near Thanesar, his wife became an 
outcast, took refugo under a tree, gave birth to a son, and died. Ititja 
Jaipal, when out hunting, discovered tho ohild and gavo it protection. 
The tree under which it was found was a Bargal ; the most appropriate 
namo for the ohild waB, therefore, Bar-a-ach (shade); tho name of Varaitch 
was accordingly given to tho boy. When ho grew up to mnnhood, tho 
Raja gave him his daughter in marriage, and having no son, was succeeded 
by him and his descendants for three generations in his Bdj. Vnrnitcb 
was a mighty man, worthy his good fortune. His dcsccndnntB, tbereforo, 
continued to distinguish their family by his nnmo. Adversity came, thon 
they fled to the Paujdb, and settled down as tillers of tho ground. Sixteen 
generations later, two men, named Abu and Jeo, attained a pre-ominent 
position among tho dan and bocamo Mnsnlmiins, and sinco their tirao 
there have been two larafs or sub-divisions in the clan, one composed of 
the descendants of Abu, tho other of Jeo." 

Another version quoted in the Gazetteer of GfijrAnw&ln from 
Captain Nishot’s Settlement Report of that district, is briofly to tho 

in e P cl ' ,in Bi the whole ot the third of tho geographical zone dcsoribed 

in previous paragraphs, 04 
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ect fli at Vara itch was the son of one Mutta, who came from Ghazni Chapter III, G. 

d settled in the Gujrat district, whence the tribe spread to the rn_- bfia CaB J.._ 

ijrdnwifla. Mr. Griffin in his “ Panjdb Chiefs ” (pp. 410-11) gives and heading- *' 

o versions, one substantially the same as that given by Captain Families. 

ackenzie, the other an amplification of the Ghazni story. In this . Varaitch. 

rsion, however, not Vnraioh, but a remote ancestor, named Shah, 

as the first of the family to settle in India. He is said to have 

:companied Sultdn Mahmud in his invasion of India in A.D. 1001, 

ad to have been present at the battle fought with Jatpdl,* Rdja of 

jahore. Struck with the fertility of the country about Gujrdt, Shah 

ettled near the Gujar village of.Kdlachor, where for 350 years his 

iraily lived in obscurity until in the person of Yaraich, son of Matu, 

t rose to the surface; and expelling the Gtijars, expanded by degrees 

o its present importance. Captain "Waterfield gives a different 

rersion altogether. He says : — 

“This clan traces back its connection with Rdja Karan, Surajbansi. 

Twenty-seven generations, or 500 years ago, Varaitch, the founder of the 
clan, came from the city of Kisra to .Dehlt, and, receiving favour at the 
hands of Jaldl-ud-dfn Firozshnh, the king of Dehli. settled in the villngo 
of Tarka, in the district of Hissar. He had five sons ; amongst them these 
three (TVadra, Sahdjrn, Tejra) received permission of the king to locate 
themselves in Gdjrdnwdla. They called their village Tarka Ladda. 

Gradually they located 80 villages, and orossing the Chindb, settled on 
this side also About 400 years ago, in the time of Sultdn Mahmiid 
Tnghlnk, one Jaits, a descendant of the eldest IVadra, became famous " 

The story then goes on to the effect that when Timur invaded 
India, this Ja'its joined his standard, and in a battle which ensued at 
Kunja in this district between Timur and Jaspdl (Jaipal ?)f so dis- 
tinguished himself as to receive a grant of the surrounding country 
by way of reward. Mis two sons were Hariya and Ganiya, from whom 
are descended the Jeo and Abu sections of the clan. From such 
material it is impossible to glean any very satisfactory result. 

Indeed the different 'versions of the story have been given in some 
detail, not as possessing any intrinsic value or interest, mifc rather as 
an illustration oftho mazes of confusion and contradiction in which the 
student of tribal history is lost on the very threshold of his inquiries. 

The only tangible point in the legends here recorded is the persistent 
introduction, by fair means or foul, of the name of Jaipdl, who may, 
perhaps, ho fairly assumed to have been fit some way connected with 
the history of tho clan. Beyond this assumption, however, it seems 
hardly safe to press for any conclusion. At the present timo the 
whole tribe, with nominal exceptions, is of tho Musalmdu faith, hut 
a few Hindu families aro scattered through the district, especially in 
tho Gujrdt tahstl. ,As a rule, members of the tribe do not inter- 
marry, but connect themselves with any of the larger Jat bribes of 
this and tho neighbouring districts of Sidlkot and Gtijrdmvdla. It is 
a disgrace for any branch to marry' a low caste woman. Brahman 


* This ciiciumtancc, it will bo noted, serves to link the tribal history w ith tho 
name of Jaipdl, though in a diffeicut conn cotton from that of Captain Mackenzie’s 
version. 

+ The confusion here is thoroughly characteristic of the Panjdb legends. Either 
there is a trifling discrepancy in dates of nearly fiOO years, or Timur is confused 
with Mihmikl of Ghorai j seo previous version of the story. - 


7 
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. parolutfi are maintained in almost all tlieir villages — an unmistake- 
able lelic of their old religion. Physically they aro men of a good 
’ presence, •well-made, and above the nvorage height. 

The Tnrar Juts are also prominent in the neighbouring district 
of GtijrAnwAla. Both branches of the tribe trace their descent to one 
Banni or Batti, -who is said to liavo come from Bliatnor in Bikanlr. 
The tribe is divided into soven sections (mifi). With tho exception 
of a few individuals, all aro at the prc«ont time Muhammadans. They 
intermarry with the leading Jat clans of tho neighbourhood, and nlso, 
it is said, among themselves, this practice, according to Captain 
Waterfield, being of recent growth. They are described by Captain 
Waterfield ns “ abovo tho average in character and intelligence.” 
Many of tho village head-men al«o arc men of note and influence. ■ 

The Gondals occupy the bar countrv of the western portion of 
this district, and extend far into Shlthpur. They lay clnim to a 
Rdjpdt descent, and in tho Shdhpur district are commonly classed 
as Rdjptits. Thcv intermarry, however, with all Jat clans, and of 
late years even within their own tribe, and have no bolter claim to 
the superior title than tho other Jat clans of this district. Formerly 
noted cattle-thieves, tho Gondals of this district, aro now said to bo 
“ taking to agriculture and an honest livelihood." They do not, bow- 
evor, appear to havo yet completed tho process. 

The Rdujhas extend westward into the district of Shdhpur, where 
they occupy the greater part of tho Midhi and Mtisn Chuha tdlvkas. 
Captain Waterfield slates that they trnco thoir descent “ from 
Abtijalril, uncle of the Prophet,” through his grandson Durdna, who 
with his cloven sons (one of whom was Rdnjha) migrated from Ghazni 
to tho Khaiuna Jar in Jhnng and Shdhpur, and Ibcnoo spread to 
this district On the other hand, Captain Mackenzie in this distriot 
and Major Davies in Shdhpur havo classed them ns Rdjpnts. Tho 
account of tho latter is given in the Gazotteor of the Shdhpur district.* 
The former writes ns follows : — “ Tho Rnnjhas trace their descent in 
“a very indistinct and unsatisfactory manner. Some repute them to 
“ be Koreshis, but thoir customs nttest their Hindu origin, and they , 
“ might almost ho ranked ns Jats. They do not, however, allow them- 
u solves. to bo Jats ; and I havo thoroforo ranged them under tho head 
“ of Rdjnuts.” Any satisfaction arising to tho tribe from this solution 
of the difficulty has now been damped by tho action of Captain 
Waterfield, who, in spite of an apparent faith in i the story of thoir 
origin, has dubbod them Jats. " They intormarrv,” he says, "with all 
u J^Sjaud ns they nrp generally known as Jats, I havo considered them 
« l D '.^ G ^, a I 1 P eri , r now-a-days to he more allied to the race than to tho 
Rdjpfits. The intormarriago with Jat tribes appears conclusive as' to 
tho present status of the tribe, and tho story of its descent from tho 
fnmiij' of the Prophet .may probably without muob hesitation ho‘ 
declared to be a fabrication. Major Davies records that in pbysiquo 
they resemble the Gondals, with whom they freely intermarry. 

,, Gujais, us before explained, oooupy tho control portion of the 
district below the Pabbi hills, shut off from the Himalayas by the 
viiubs and miscellaneous fnmilies of Jats, and enclosed towards tho 
south-east and so uth-west by tho Varaitcli and Gondnl Jnts. They 

* Ho states them to be a branch of tho Bhatti tribe. * 
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e subdivided into many clans, which Captain _ Waterficld enumerates 
the number of 62. By far the most powerful clan is that of Eathdna/ 
io members of which hold 1 34 villages out of 31D possessed by the 
hole tribe. Nest in importance come the Chechi and Chauhin clans, 
olding 39 and 33 villages respectively. The names of other consider- 
ble clans, together with the number of villagespossessed by each, are 
s follows: Bajdr, 18 villages; Eabdnidn, 9 ; Bhumli, 11; Bargat, 6; 
lhahr, 5 ;Dedhar, 8;Dhinaa, 7;Gorsi, 12; Kasdna, 10; Koli, 17; Ealds, 
7 ; Khari, 5 ; Melu, 6 ; Piswdl, 10 ; and Thakariyaj 14. The three elans 
if Katlidna, Chechi and Chauhdn Gdjars (together probably with 
nost of the other clans) claim high Rdjpfit descent ; the Kathdnas 
bom Anandpdl, son of Itdja Jaspdl (Jaipdl) contemporary with 
Muhmfid of G'.rzni ; the Chechfs from another member of the same 
iamily ; and the Chauhdns from Kdi Pithora of Dehli. It is impossible, 
however, to place much reliance on their pedigrees. A fow 
leading families of the Eathdna clan arc said to be exclusive in their 
matrimonial alliances, intermarrying only with each other; but with 
this exception all tho Gujar dans freely intermarry. Captain Water- 
field describes them as " men of average stature, quiet and unassum- 
ing.” Formerly, he adds, " they grazed cattle, and were given to 
thieving. Now they have taken to honesty and cultivation.” 
Contrasting thorn with their Jat neighbours, Captain Mackenzie Bays : 
“ Both aro now of very similar tastes and habits, but old instincts still 
linger about them. While tho Jat considers himself par excellence 
zaminddr, the Gfijar (gau-char) deems it more his proper vocation to 
herd cattle and subsist by the sale of their produce. Still there is 
none of that wide difference which distinguishes a Jat from a Gujar 
in Hindustdn. The title of honour among the Jats is ehaudhri , while 
the Gdjar rejoices in the style maltar. Tho most influential man 
among the Kathdnas is Muhammad Khdn, of Dfuga, son of Abdulla 
Ehdn, lately deceased — a man in his time of great distinction. Tho 
following figures show the chief Gtijar tribes returned at the Census 
of 1881 : — 

Sub-divisions of Gtijars. 


Name. 

Bhiunla 

Iltij dr 

I’oawdl 

Thakris 

ChnnhAn 

Chech! 

ChoLhar 


Number. 
2,189 
3,892 
3 491 
3,524 
7,985 
8,092 
299 


Name. 
Dhatlar 
Katlidna 
Kosin&lr 
Kdlaft 
Gorsi 
Xoli 
Held 


Number. 

1,921 

21,449 

3,048 

3,500 

3,312 

1,671 

1,389 


The location of Sayads in this district is described as of very 
old date. They occupy 37 villages, but are much scattered. They 
arc divided into eight sections : Tirmzi, Khwdrftzmi, Mash Adi, Gilitni, 
Baghdddi, Bukhdn, Misri, Multitni, said to be so called after tho name 
of tho places they first occupied on leaving Arabia. They mostly 
intermarry within the tribe, taking wives, however, from Koreshi or 
Ghakkar, and even from Mughal families. A Sayad girl, on the 
other hand, cannot marry out of tbe tribe. They arc a litigious and 
discontented set, their properties being minutely sub-divided as a 
consequence of their marriage customs. 

Mughals hold 26 villages in the district. They aro thus described 
by Captain Mackenzie : — “ The Mughals are an unhappy race. Puffed 
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Chapter III, C. “ up with pride of birth, they account themselves above nil other classes 
— « except Sayads. Even among themselves each house veckouB itself 

and Leading' “above its neighbours; while amongst the clans, although of high 
Families. “ descent, they are now at a discount. Those that might be admitted 

Mcghah. “ their equals — such as Chibs and Ghakknvs — despise them, while to' 

“ lower classes they themselves will not stoop. The consequence is that 
“social relations are sometimes at a deadlock; marriages cannot be 
“ arranged, and suspicions of female infanticide have sometimes 
“attached to them.” In one case, however, Captain Mackenzie 
officially ordered six or eight old Mughal maids to get married at' 
once ; and the excuse thus afforded them was gladly taken advantage 
of. They have no cailddr or man of note among them. 

Aw dns. The Awdus claim descent from Kutab Shrill, who was himself 

descended from Hazrat All, son-in-law aud first cousiu of the Prophot. 
Kktab Shdh came from Arabia to Persia, and then settled in Ghazni. 
He ’had five sons, Kliokar, Dddii, Kalghdn, Jhdn, KndJun. The 
Khokars are descended from the one; the descendants of another are 
located about Sohan aud Soketar, in the Rdwalpindi division. The 
descendants of Kalghdn are to be found in Muhokot, in Jalandhar , 
those of Jhdn in Sindh ; those of K.addan in Sinlkot. They appear 
to have come to Hindustan as mohtid or muuwan, followers and 
allies of Muhammadan conquerors, and to have derived their name 
from that fact. To this district they appear to have come from 
Sohan Soketar, and some from Sindh. They are divided into . 
numberless classes or m>U*. They do not intermany with other 
tribes. 

Principal families. The following is a short account of the families of the principal 
jagirddrs in the district. Raja Sulldn Ivhdu, tribe Chib, -clan Somwdl, 
the son of Sher Jang Khan, whose maternal grandfather was Surkhru 
Khan, in the service of Rdja Sultan Khdn, the lord of Bhimber, and 
in charge of the Kuril! Karidll tract, then a part of Bhimber. 
Surkhrfi Khdn having no children, adopted his daughter’s son, Sher 
Jang Khdn. In Sambut 1866 (A.d. 1808), when Ranjit tSingh came 
into power, ho received consideration and ajdgCr. His son is now in 
possession. Ho is married and has sons. 

Colonel Dhanrdj. Extra Assistant Commissioner, was the adopted 
aon of D[wdn Kirpd Ram, of Kashmir. Ho owned considerable 
property jn Kunja, half the revenue of which was assigned- to him. 
He died in 1880, after having adopted Diwdn Rddhn Kishnn, tho son 
of Kanhya Ldl, son of Sheo Didl, brother of Diwdn Kirpd Ram. 
Rs. 1,000 of the revenue of Kfinja has been assigned to him for life. 
His brother Jagan Ndth lives at Kunjn. Ram Chand, a grandson of 
Sheo Dial, also lives at Kdnja, and is a member of the Municipal 
Committee ; and his younger brother, Hari Chand, is an officiating 
tahsiUL&r at Pir.di Gheb in the Rdwalpindi district. 

Nihdl Singh, a Khatri, by clan Sdni, a resident of Rawalpindi, 
the daughter and only child of Sarddr Gurmukh Singh 
Ohnacni, whose family is also resident in Kunja. From his connection 
j w * s jj e P era lly called Chhachi. The widow of Gnrmukh Singh also 
adopted Amrik Singh, the son of Nihdl Singh, and made him her, 
neir. He held. in jaglr a small tract of the best land in the bdr, and 
beoame Sir Nihdl Singh, k.c.sj. Ho died in 1873, aud part of 
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t estate was granted revenue-free to his eldest son Amrik Singh, who 
a tnk'iUdr in the Rawalpindi district. 

Snnldr Atar Singh, Ivhntri, clan Lnnbd, commonly called 
immiiu, was the son of Sirdar Gnrmukh Singh, a relation of Sard fir 
)har Singh Linb‘1 of Khlwah In Sambttl 1873, the latter left 
r Benares on a pilgrimage, leaving to Gitrmfikh Singh his t*tlo, which 
injit Singh confirmed. Sirdar Atar Singh lived in Pindt LSlii, in 
ic PhAlia Inhnl, and was quite the gentleman farmer, lie had a 
nail ju'jir in Shfihpiir also. IIo died in 1880, leaving two sons, 
lari Singh and Giijan Singh, who are now engaged in a law suit with 
ach other for ?ucc<-'=ion to tb cjugir. 

Sardiirs ltdrn Singh and Bi«hn Singh, the sons of Sardtir Kalian 
Singh, Brahmin, of Khohar. The family camo originally from Vad 
jfirha, a village near Itliotfls in the .Tehlam district Their grnnd- 
‘.ither was known as Mis-ar Dhanm ; ho fir*t enmo to Khohai.nnd 1m 
-on Ivahnn Singh gave his own wtte - in marriage to Itdjn Lfil Singh, 
who in return gave Kalian Singh the rank o( Satdfir and o-jugir. 
The mother onjoyb a pension. The older son, Ram Singh, holds, the 
jtiijir, and the younger, who has hitherto b“*m at perpetual strife 
with lib brother, lins been mule zuildtir of Kholmr nt his brother’s 
request. 

Sardfln Kehar Singh, Mohr Singh, Teja Singh, the three children 
of the late Sarddr Kislum Singh, <on of SardrtrDirU Singh (Linbii), 
have ilicij lioinc at KtiLv.ih, on tko Jchiain riser, in tlie Phiitio tah$<l 
The estate* was under the management of the Conn of Wards till 
lb77. Sirddr Kehar Singh is hdib-lahMlddr of the Kalmta InltsiL 
in the Rawalpindi district. 

Rdrn Sara ,fiuj(r, whose dhanw'd- I; in the old fort in the town 
of Gujriit, receii cd lib jdgir in perpetuity. lie died in 1877, and was 
succeeded by lib t-on l«har Da*, who died in 1883. Bishnn Dns, son 
of Ishar lids, is no< • in pori ssioa. The entire income, nbout Us. 470 
per annum, is -pent ou chanty and hospitality. It ovists from the 
time of U.injft Singh. 

The father ot Malnnt Sunt Rftm, into of KilAddr, was tntru 
to J&Lja Hind Xitth, who endowed tho shrim) of" Dlifiui Sdhib ’’with 
the present j&gtr, which ho had himself received from Ranjit Singh. 
The buildings of the temple arc extensive, mid tho name is derived 
from the c rnoko of the firo, which, fed by fwjtrfi, is kept perpetually 
burning tinder the dome. On Mahant Saut lidtu’s death in 1808, his 
son Gammji succeeded. In 1873 l,e died and was succeeded by his 
son, Jlahanand, who died in 1878. His son Bnlbhadrnjf is now in 
poMc-'rion. Tho jay fr is worth Rs. 2,000 per annum, ana is grouted 
ir. perpetuity. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, RIGHTS, AND 
TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows tho liumbor of villages h<*ld in the various 
forms of tenure, tv s returned in quinquennial Tablo No. XXXHI of the 
Administration Report [or 1878-79; but the accuracy of tho figures is 
more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible to cln«s a 
village satisfactorily under any one of tho ordinarily recognised tenures ; 
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the primary division of rights between the main sub-divisions of the 
village following one form, while tho interior distribution among the 
several proprietors of each of these snb-divisions follow another > form 
which itself often varies from one sub-division to another. 


Classification, of tenures, 1866-67. 


Tahs\l, 

Detail, or Estates. 

^-nilnddri. 

PattidM. 

JBhy&ch&ra. 

Total, 

Gujrft • ... 

12 

ISO 

411 

653 

Khnridn 

13 

170 

34G 

543 

PhlUum 

42 

69 

223 

334 

Total 

72 

378 

930 

1,430 


In the case of zamindari and pattfdM communities, it appears 
that the number of villages in which the rights and liabilities of 
proprietors are regulated respectively by ancestral and by arbitrary 
shares, are nearly evenly balanced. The aggregate number of such 
villages in the district is 450 ; of those the distribution of liability is 
regulated in 21 3 cases by ancestral, in 237 by arbitrary shares. The 
former mode of distribution is predominant in the Klmridn tahsll, the 
latter in PhAlian. In Gujrdt, thoy nro balanced evenly. The extra- 
ordinary extentto which separation of estates seems tobnveboen carried 
in early times has already been alluded to in Section A of this Chapter 
(page 25). At tho regular Settlement many of tho smaller villages 
applied to be treated ns separate estates, and at first the tendency 
was to comply with their request, and 167 of the tiblis or subordinate 
villages wero erected into separate mavzahs. But it was 60 on found 
that they were unable to stand alone, and the process of separation 
was discontinued. 

Proprietory tenures. Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
ana the gtos« area held in property under each of tho main forms of 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants ,-md similar tenures. Tho figures are taken from tho quin- 
quennial table prepared for tho Administration Report of 1878-79. 
lie accuracy of tho figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; indeed, 
land tenure? assume so many and such complex fo'rms in the Panjiib 
a it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
ma 'ugs. At the tegular Settlement it was found by ’ Captain 
rararainntion of the status of tbo persons in possession of 
T 'J addition to recent cultivators who could bo with propriety 1 
lit. mere ^ wo grades of persons whom ne foil to 

the tiiln of ° ^ar 101, consideration. The first graJo was known by 
founders of ViH^ W ' iv 3 1T10 ’i !Ct * tha representatives of the original 
acquired cn f >e . se ^, on ^ ws composed of men who had practically 

oftlrines tpPS0 ^o waris class. Tho state 

“ JutL* d r° ri ¥ b} ’ C,l P tain Mackenzie 
title of wans 8 or * 0 f. e ® )a ff C9 appropriating to themselves the 

village did not nresumVto n ,V C \, ot ^ er c5 “ s '’ ea of cultivators in the same - 
preatttnB t0 M P ,re . tlie rc was yet in many cases no practical 
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difference between them. This resulted from the past state of society in. Chapter III, D. 

this part of the country, winch gavo proprietory right what I may coll . — ' 

its local form. IPSlmi and mhliki (as recognizable by us) no doubt iaunMes m " 

originally implied the same thing, A man founded a village, bis Rights, and 

descendants were the heirs of the villago lands ( wStris ), and would have Tenures. 

reaped all benefits of tho wir&sat or m&liki, had the government left p r£ ,p r j e t Br y tenures. 

any to he enjoyed. All i other classes cultivating in the village would 

have been reckoned inferior. But time went on ; land was abundant, 

population scant ; the country became long subject to PathSn devastation 

and afterwards to Sikh misrule ; and the tendency became rather to 

abandon rights — symbols more of misery than of benefit — than to contend 

for their exact definition and enjoyment. The heritors of estates and 

subsequent squatters, the icrtris and the tenant, wero placed on the same 

miserable lovel. It was not until Baja Guldb Singh's governorship that 

a wiser system can be said to havo been introduced. But it was too late. 

All classes called for more lenient treatment, and to a certain extent 
obtained it. But equality had existed too long for the wclris successfully 
to demand from the old tenant cultivator of two, three, or four generations 
standing what more liberal economy had made it possible for a mUlik to 
exact ; and thus, although the headmen by virtue of their office enjoyed 
special privileges, the rest of the community, the toilns and the asshmi 
alike, were on a level. Btswi or m&lik&na dues were unknown. Ancestral 
shares were forgotten or had fallen entirely into disuse. Malba 
was levied from both alike, upon the extent of cultivating possession ; so 
the revenue, fines, cesses, and burdens of every kind. There were in 
short no evidences to be found of one class having exercised proprietary 
right over other classes resident in the same villago. Distinctions of 
rank had no real existence. Tho question of who was ntftlik generally 
elicited the reply that government was the milik." 

Tho question of the proper mode of defining tho status of these 
classes was similar to that which confronted the Settlement Officers of 
most of tho Panjdb districts. Hero, as in the districts of Jehlam and 
Rawalpindi, it was proposod to moot the difficulty by creating a 
class which, while recorded as proprietors (mAlik), should have no 
share in the common land of tho village, nor any rights beyond tho 
extent of their respective holdings. The common land wns to bo 
reserved to tho tedris body ; proprietors not belonging to this body 
were to ho recorded as mdlilcdn maJcbitsa, i.e., proprietors of their 
possession only. In tho fate, however, of the evident intention of 
the Settlement Officer, it became apparont at the time of revision 
of the regular Settlement, that in practice this class of occupants 
hnd almost universally been recorded in the Settlement record as 
full proprietors, differing in no degree from tho wdris or ancestral 
shareholder. It was also clear that not only had tho class, as a rule, 
been recorded as full proprietors, but they had enjoyed nil, or almost 
all, the privileges of rail proprietors ever since. Ifor instance, in 31 
villages of the Phdlia tahsll, when the common land had been 
divided, the members of this class had received shares like tho othor 
proprietors.* Largo numbors of cultivators, to whom it was originally 
intended to give a somewhat inferior status, having thus become 
dc facto members of tho village proprietary community, and as such, 


* Captain Watcrficld, Sot. Bop., paras. 3-4. Tho total area stated by Captain 
Mackenzie to bo in tho possession of cultivators of tho tnatili labia clans was 48,888 
acres. Tho area found in their possession by Captain Watcrfield was 71,338 acres. 
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entitled to full proprietary privileges, an opportunity was afforded at 
tho ti.ne of the revision of Settlement to the original proprietary 
bodies to assert their rights by suit. In no case,, however, was th'o 
opportunity taken, and it remained only to repeat in the capers of 
the revised Settlement the entries originally mado. Practically, 
therefore, tho attempt to introduce the miililc knhza tenuro in this 
district has fallen through — a result which is to be traced in part to 
the apathy of the ancestral sharors, but in a greater dogree to 
negligence on the part of tho'e by whom tho orders passed by 
Captain Mackenzie should have been carried out. 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tennner holdings and the 
gro«s area held under each of the main form* ol tenancy as they stood 
in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates of 
various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy of 
both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is impossible to 
state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent the 
letting value of land throughout a whole district. Tho following 
figures show the tenancy holdings ns ascertained at the Settlement 
of 1870 


j Capacity t>i IntMirgs, proprietary wad tvrwrat. 

GwyrAt. 

Khariin. 

Tlrilta. 

Total. 

No. of proprietors in 
possession and out of -j 

r In possession 

Out of possession . . 

22,057 

815 

20.1 G 1 
38G 

14.714 

1*107 

50,935 

2,393 

possession. 

Total 

22,872 

20,505 

15,011 

59,333 

Average holdingofcaoh 

’ On total area in acres 

13 

If. 

' 23 

19 

proprietor nnd tho 
Government demand. 

On cultivated area ... 

9 

7 

0 

8 

.Government demand 

10 

0 

9 

8 


(Tenants paving groin 

111 

04 

123 

329 


flcrcditaiyenltivntors 

0,0 IG 
110 

G,2GG 

407 

13,079 


Tenants on loaso ... 

1 G 

435 

501 


Tenants-at-wiil 

11,943 

8,001 

5,328 

25,372 


l Total 

19,110 

14,077 

0,353 

40,440 


(Tenants paving grain 

o 

2 

3 

2 

Average holding of 

Hereditary cultivators 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Tenants on lease ... 

1 

n 

4 

3 

tenants in acres. 

Tenants-at-will 

o 

3 

4 

3 


, Total 

4 

7 

4 

6 

AvcrageNo. of ploughs! 






nnd nrca tinder each 

, No, of ploughs 

n 

•t 

1 

1 

o 

proprietor with his 
tenants. 

r No. of nores 

10 

10 

29 

20 


It must be recollected that this statement was pvepare'd according 
to the Settlement or agricultural Census, 1865, which is about 10 per 
cent, lower than that of the 10th January 1868. 

The conditions of tenant right in the district are substantially 
those which were laid down at the time of tho first regular Settlement. 
Captain Mackenzie thus explains the principles upon which he and 
Ins predecessors in office acted in adjudging hereditary rights of 
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* "In pronouncing tenants hereditary we have been guided by no fixed 
rule os to period of possession. In villages of comparatively recent 
establishment, 12 years would be deemed a sufficient period, while in long 
established villages 20 years’ possession would be required to constitute a 
tenant hereditary. The whole of the hereditary tenants claimed and have 
been allowed to pay in money rates, hut wo decreed the additional payment 
of malikana to the proprietor ; 25 per cent, on the Government revenue 
was tho general allowance ; this rate admitted (after tho payment of cesses) 
a clear profit of 15 per cent, being enjoyed by the proprietor. In a fow 
instances where tho periodical repair of wells would have to be made by 
the proprietor, we decreed a mdlikdna of as much as 40 per cent over and 
above the revenue.” 

In a subsequent paragraph he gives the following detail of land 
found to be in the occupation of tenants : — 


Tahiti. . 

Area xx Aches. J 

Occupied by 
hereditary 
tenants. 

Occupied by 
tenanta-at-wul. 

Total. 

Gujrft - ... 

Kharila ... 

Phllia 

« 

Total 

31,700 

25,618 

3, N9 

33,205 

22,068 

11,109 

04,008 

47,716 

14,348 

60,467 

66,505 

126,072 


The changes ascertained to have taken place at the time of the 
revision of Settlement are thus detailed by Uaptain Waterfield : — 

“ In tho Gujrnt tahsil hereditary cultivators have increased by 532 
individuals, the area held by them having decreased by 1,642 acres. 
Tho number of tcnants-at-wiU 1ms increased by 2,160, but their area 1ms 
decreased by 209 acres ; whilst to 221 individuals, tho holders of 394 
acres (not 2 acres each), landowners have given leases. Thus tho number 
"of tenants lias increased by 2,913, or 18 per cent,, but their holdings 
have decreased in area by 1,684 ncros to 3J acres por individual, showing 
the pressure of the population and tho want of room for expansion. The 
cultivation has only increased 11 per cent., and the proprietary body has 
increased in the. same proportion as tho tenants. Now 2,500 tenants 
more tlmn at last Settlement pay their gross rental in cash, 400 more iu 
kind, but the proportion of the produce taken as rent has fallen ; this 
may ho owing partly to inferior land being broken up and to the better 
land being resumed by proprietors for thoir own cultivation; 4,200 more 
tenants pay net rent or proprietary profits, mdlikdna, cultivating 2,909 
acres less than formerly ; 256 more tenants pay in grain, and the area 
under such tenants has increased by 7,232 acres.- Tenants not paying 
proprietary profits have decreased by 1,532, and their area by 6,013. 
There are, however, still 8,485 acres paying no recorded proprietary 
profits. In the Elmridn talm’l the number of hereditary cultivators has 
increased by 306, but tho area they cultivate has decreased by 634 acres. 
Tenants at-will have increased by 2,030, tho area cultivated by them by 
5,841 acres; 269 acres have been given in leaso to 110 individuals. 
Thus tenants have increased the-number 19 per cont,, but tho area they 
occupy only by 11 per cent. Out of an increase of 24 per cont. to cultiva- 
tion, 4,554 more acres pay tho gross rental in cash, 962 more in kind ; of 
1,651 afcrcs that formerly paid no rent or proprietary profits, only 325 
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remain. In the Plidlia tahsil hereditary cultivators havo decreased a little. 
Tenants-at-will now cultivate 3,473 acres more than formerly, whilst 
2,080 acres have been lcosod out. Land paying gross rental in kind has 
increased by 2,076 acres. Tenants paying net rent or proprietaty profits 
have increased by 5,250 individuals, and tho area paying such profits by 
17,540 acres ; of 14,600 acres paying no rent, only 3,500 now remain. 
Thus the number of tenants has increased by 29 per cent, their cultivation 
having increased 37 per cent , the cultivation of tho inJisil having 
increased 40 per cent. In the district tho result is that 5,611 tenants, 
who at Inst Settlement paid no net rent or proprietary profits, pay now 
upon their holdings of 18,445 acres ; whilst tho total number of tenants 
has increased by 0,791, or more than 20 per cent, j tho nrca under tenant - 
cultivation has increased only 8 per cent. ; the cultivation of tho district 
22 per cent. Proprietary profit-paying tenants havo increased by 12,400 
individuals, and the area of their holdings by 28,785 acres. Tho average 
holding of each tenant in Gujrilt is 31 acres, and in KJiaridu and Pli&lia 
4 acres.” 

Ront rates. The general rates of rent ore mentioned in tho preceding para- 

graphs, while Table No. XXI shows cash rents as returned in the last 
Administration Report. Captain Waterfiold’s remarks upon tho 
subject of ront are instrnctive : — 

“In Sikh times the proprietors iv ero badly off The hardars usod 
to take from the cultivator a share of the produce, sometimes 50, 40 or 33 
per cent, of the gross produce, and in addition to this the weigliman’s 
fees and carriage, and sometimes n asaraaa and other presents in cash. 
In years of drought, or in seasons which lmd brought locusts, they would 
take cash, calculated at tho average payments for past years, oitlior upon 
ploughs or the acre. No profits wore enjoyed by the proprietors, save by 
the chaudrU and other useful men, who would receive very favourable 
terms from the Government representative. At tho regular Settlement, 
oash rents were generally fixed to bo paid by tenants upon the same 
principle as that on which tho landowners agreed to pay the Government 
demand. In addition to this, proprietaty profits were ndded, vciy ofton 
by the Settlement official, from 10 to 30 per cent, upon tho Government 
demand, generally 15 per cent, (the soil has something to say to it); if,, 
morn, the proprietor was probably sharper than usual, or had received 
some Advice and assistance from tho Settlement Department. Tho land 
owners were glad enough to got even this. In somo cases, from tenants who 
were declared to have a right of occupancy, and happened to be relatives 
of shareholders or Sayads , fakirs and such like, no further rent was takon, 
and oven tenants-at-will generally escaped rent, from a fear which tho 
landowners lmd that they might be bound down for thp future to any cash 
rent they might then accept. Indeed it was also feared that tho tenants-, 
at-will, by paying rent in cash, might acquire somo right of occupancy 
cash rents being to their vague undcistanding in some way connected with 
the privileges of hereditary tenants ; somo few horeditary tenants, and far 
more tenants-at-will, continued to pay in kind. 

"At this .Settlement the landowners in tho IChari&n and Phdlia 
Uthtils liavo raised -tho rents of tenants with right of occupancy 5or 10 
per cent., always with the consent of tho tenant. Tenants-at-will have 
generally been called upon to pay tho samo rents as those having rights 
of occupancy, and changes have been made from cash into kind and from 
kind into cosh indiscriminately. Tn.Phiilia many leases have been 
granted and taken. In Gujrftt the rent of tenants-at-will, which wore 
generally 10 or 15 per cent, upon the Government domaud, have been 
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•when the riv or is at its lowest. (2) Accretion belongs to the village 
to whose lands it has accrued. (3) Land separated by the mam 
stieam of the river, not washed away, will belong to the village to 
whose lands it may be adjacent. (4) Land thrown up between two 
main streams should be divided between the opposite hanks. (5) If 
land accruing is again separated by the main stream, the ownership 
does not change. Between the Plidlia ialml and the Jehlam 
district : no mam stream boundary, the limits of estates, will always 
remain the same, to be decided bj' the map3. 

Between the districts of Gujrdt and G&jntmvAla : (1) The 
main stream will bo the boundary; tho stream in which boats ply in 
Maggar, (November). (2) Accretion belongs to the village to 
whose land it has accrued or become adjacent. If an entire estate is 
washed away, and is again thrown up in the same place, they will 
conform to the Government orders. If an estate in rear of the one 
washed away suffer hy diluvion, it is only entitled to receive hy 
accretion up to its former boundary, as shown in the map. It cannot 
claim more land. (3) Any land, detached as it stands bv the main 
stream, will remain the property of those who cultivated it the year 
before. (4) An island thrown up between two main streams to he 
divided equally between the opposite banks. Between the districts 
of Gujrdt and Sidlkot : (1) The main stream to be the boundary, that 
in which the boats ply in November. But between the villages of 
Kuri and Shikdh the boundaries now existing will remain ; as nlso 
up the Tavi river between the following villages : — 

Rdjrmr ... Maigolah. 

Chnik Barham BhajllilSl. 

Kotin Pnrindnnnd Darlyo. 

Maildnn .. .. ... Fanjpar. 

Ranernli Clink BhagwAn. 

Surnkhpur Kuri . ... ... SUikAli. 

(2) Accretion will belong to the village to which it accrues, (3) 
Land only separated by the main stream will not change ownership. 
(4) An island thrown up, separating two main streams, to bo divided. 
(6) The ownership in such an island will not be again disturbed hy 
the existence of only one main stream the next year. River villages 
on the Chindb inter se : will be hound by ltevcnuo Surveyors’ 
boundaries laid down ; any accretion beyond these to appertain to 
the village to which it has accrued. The Bhimbar nalla. ‘The 
boundaries of villages will always remain as laid down at Settlement 

In tho margin is given tho number of head-men in the three tahsfls 

of the district. The village head- 
men succeed to their office by here- 
ditary right, subject to the approval 
of the Deputy Commissioner; each 
village, or in larg6 villages each 
main division of the village, having 
.. . one-, or more who represent their 

clients m their dealings with the Government, are responsible for 
t e collection of the revenue, and are bound to assist in the prevention 
and detection of crime. Chief head-men are appointed only in 
arge villages where the head-men are numerous ; they are elected 
PJ the votes of the proprietary body, subject to the sanction of the 


mtu. 

Zaildnrs 

Chief 

head-men 

Village 
head mon 

Oujrat 

IT 

MS 

543 

KhirlAn . 

V 

510 

262 

Phalla 

16 

S18 

265 

Total 

60 

1,859 

1,070 
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Deputy Commissioner. They represent the body of head-men, and Chap ter I II, D, 
receive Government orders in the first instance, though in respect of village Com- 
the collection of land revenue they possess no special authority or .munities, 
responsibility. The zailddr is elected by the head-men of the sail I tights, and 

of circle, the. boundaries of-which are as far as possible so fixed as to mares, 

correspond with the tribal distribution of the people. The sailddrs Village officers, 
stand in much the same relation to the head-men of the sail as the 
"chief head-man to those of his village. They and the chief head-men 
are remunerated by a deduction of one per cent, upon the land 
revenue of their circles -or villages. The head-men collect a, cess of 
five per cent, in addition to tho revenue for which they are respon- 
sible. In all the tahsils of this district the zciilddrs also enjoy small 
revenue-free grants of common land of the,villages ; these were made 
to them at the last Settlement The head-quarters of the sails, and 
the prevailing tribes in each, are shown below : — 


Tahiti. 

Zail, 


No. ot 
villages. 

Annnil 

land 

revenue. 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 

* 

Daulatanagur 


49 

Rs. 

20,293 

Gdjan. 


ffandu 


- 23 

10,457 



Eolai 


77 

31,434 



Cfaecbl Chnan 


37 

14,128 



Cfaikri 


34 

10,267 

99 


Gnjor Kunjah 


21 

9,348 

_ 99 


Jat do. 


. 27 

10,625 

Jat. 

4& 

KoulamvAlA 

«-- 

29 

11,560 

»i 

& 

5* 

MangowfU 

ShadivvfU 



16 

15,992 



28 

23,001 

Jat and Bainipia. 

© 

Guirit 


48 

29,210 

IChatii, Jat ana many other castes. 


Snkh 


18 

8,698 

16,477 

Jat. 


Sbekhpur 


31 

»# - 


Thntta Musa 


20 

0,738 


- 

Joldlpur 


52 

28,223 

Jat, Khatri ana many other castes. 


Dhnl Mari 


32 

12,082 

Chib, Jat, Hliatri, Said. 


Gungwdl 


17 

7,053 

Khatri, Jat, Manhd, Gdjar, Labdna. 


Total 

... 


2,75,111 



Khnar 


» 

33 

13,057 

Jat, Chib, Khatri, Brdhmin. 


Khari Khariali 


77 

14,510 

Chib, Khatri, Gdjar, Jat, Awdn. 


Chib Gnliana 


27 

5,716 

Chib, Jat. 


Awdn Gulkna 


29 

7,048 

Awdn, Chib, Jat. 


Gnjar Galiana 


29 

7,719 

Gdjar. 


Dhork Moralla 


19 

5,977 



Do. Mari 


27 

8,456 


a 

Dingah 

Tapiala 

T-- 

73 

29,265 

Jat, Guj'ar, Khatri, BrAhmin. 

*E 


23 

7,800 

Jat, Gdjar. 

Gdjar, Jat. 


Chbokar 


27 

6,376 

w 

Bhago 

Chak Sikandar 

rt* 

17 

0,656 

Gdjar, 


23 

10,542 

Gdjar, Khatri 


Khawaspnr 

... 

25 

0,879 

Gdjar. 


Jat Bhtmbar 

1|t 

24 

7,604 

Jat. 


Chib Bliimbar 


23 

4,777 

Chib. 


Kotlo Kalcrali 


45 

12,600 

Jat, Khatri, Gdjar, Brdhmin, 


Honda 

... 

19 

7,279 

Labdna, Gdjar. 


Total 

... 

• a 

1,65,169 


■ 

- 
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I 

£ 

Zail. 

No. of 
villages. 

Annual 

land 

revenue. 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 

A 

Earh Gondal 

Do. Sohnwa 

Mong Rasul 
Shahidanrrali 

Earh Dlegah 

Helen 

L’h&lta 

Phalia Ranjah 
Kadimbttd,west ... 

Do, Rani ah ... 
Knderabad Ih/ls ... 

Do, East 

PhAlia Pakhatrl ... 
Jokatlian 

Piudi Dhotran 
Parianwali 

31 

20 

20 

21 

20 

19 

24 

22 

0 

23 

23 

18 

18 

20 

17 

20 

Re. 

12,775 

10,450 

16,14(1 

5,430 

7.211 

0,304 

9,427 

13,722 

4,013 

7,319 

11,548 

12,263 

11,038 

13,632 

9,122 

16.B6S 

Jat. 

Kliokar, Klistri, Jat. 

Jat, 

Giijar and Jat. 

Jat, Hindu Brahmin. 

Jat. 

Jat, Ehatri. 

• • 

Jat,KUatri, Brdhmin, Rara, Mughal. 
Jat, Hindu. 

Jat* 

Jat, Khatri, BhiUIn, 

Jat. 

Jnt, Bhiitia. 


Total .. 


1, OS, 837 



Grand Total of district 

... 

0,09,117 



It has been already stated that under the operation of tho early 
Settlements of the district, the boundaries of the old Sikh sails were 
allowed to fall into oblivion. In the same way the privileges and 
exemptions enjoyed by the leading men under the general description 
of indm were for the most part resumed at the time of the first 
Regular Settlement. Subsequently Captain Mackenzie proposed a 
modification of his previous arrangements, and submitted a list of 
leading men to whom he recommended that small grants of revenue- 
free land should bo made, No action, however, was taken in tho 
matter until the commencement of the recent revision of the 
Settlement, when 50 men, elected from among the leading tribal 
representatives of the district, were nominated saildars and received 
grants of revenue-free laud in support of tlieir new dignity. A 
similar provision was made for a large number of the leading village 
head-men. In 1,452 cases, 11,018 acres liavo been granted in this 
manner to zailddrs and village head-men, together with 1,737 acres 
of land granted at half the rato which would ordinarily have been 
levied. 

Some 700 villages have only one lambardar in each, and in the 
remainder it was determined at the revision of Settlement to select 
one' man as head lambardar, making him the official to whom 
Government was to look for the suppression and report of crime, and 
for the introduction and carrying out of Government orders within 
the village ; the other lambarddrs still retaining their responsibility 
within their sub-divisions, whether pot/ or taraf. It had hitherto 
been the custom to allow these head lambarddrs a small grant of 
culturable land in proportion to the amount of the Government 
demand upon the village, hut this was found to produce inequalities, 
and a sliding scale was introduced, granting, according to the 
cultivated area of the village, two acres of cultivated or three of 
culturable for every 100 acres cultivated. In a villago of 2,000 acres 
cultivated, the head lambardar would receivo 20 acres cultivated or 
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30 culturable. Culturable was given as the rule ; and when there 
was no choice but to give cultivated, it was always choson from 
common land or * from the lambarddrs own holding, or from his 
tenant's land. 

His duties towards the land-owner are as follows: He must 
repair all agricultural implements, such as the ddfrl, khurpa , hal , 
hthi, kohara, with his own iron and charcoal, and provide new ones, 
the land-owner finding the iron, but uot the charcoal. If a new 
karrah, sugar-boiler, has to bo made, the land-owner must provide 
the iron, and pay full working wages, or half wages with charcoal and 
one m eal per diem. The relation between land-owner und blacksmith 
can only be broken off at the sowing of the spring crop. The land- 
owner is, on his part, bound towards the blacksmith os follows : At 
the spring harvest he must pay him one bhar per plough of wheat 
or barley. A bhart or sheaf is to be as much ns can be bound up in 
the length of three straws. Also one pai of four fends or eight tin 
per house. By house is not meant a separato habitation, but a 
family cultivating in common. At the autumn harvest he must 
give him one sheaf of bdjra, jotedr, munjt, and vtaM, each sheaf as 
much ns he can carry, and also one pa i= eight tint of the grain of 
each of these products ; also one topd, or two sirs of moth and mdsh. 
This custom of giving grain is called phakkah. At the spring or 
autumn harvest the land-owner, on receipt of a ddfri, or reaping-hook, 
muBt present him with a bundle from each crop ; a bundle to bo 
about the third of a sheaf. If a eaminddr or lamharddr cut down a 
tree, the roots and branches are the perquisite of tbo lohar for his 
charcoal. At tho matringc of a daughter in the village, he receives 
one rupee from the family of tho bridegroom, and at the marringo 
of a son, if he accompany the wedding procession ( bardl ), ho receives 
the same. At festivals, tehdr, he receives a meal for one man. 

The land-owner provides the wood, but this artisan has to mako 
and keep in order oil the agricultural implements. He has also to 
give three days’ free labour towards tho building of a new house, or 
the repairing of a house. He will receive wages for further time 
expended, the wood to be provided by tho land-owner. If any work 
is done on the land-owner’s premises, tho bark and the chips belong 
to the land-owner; if at the carpenter’s house, to the carpenter. 
Their relations can only bo broken off, like thoso of the blacksmith, 
nt.thc Eowing of the spring crop. Ho receives from the land-owners 
the same fees and gifts os the blacksmith, and ho receives one rupee 
on the setting up of a sugar-mill. Whon tho cane is being crushed, 
he receives I j sir of gdr and a handful of sugarcane, and a well- 
bucket, find, full of cano juice daily, At marriages and festivals he 
receives tho Eamo os the blacksmith. When building a house or 
doing any other private work for a land-ownor, he rocoivcs his food 
daily. At sowing time he accompanies tho land-owner tho first day, 
and receives one topd = two sirs, or 41bs., of wheat from each. 

He rati6t provide all the earthen vessels required by tho culti- 
vators for household purposes, tho well-buckets for the Persian-whecls, 
the large dishes for the sugar-mills. Ho must also provide what arc 
required for marriages ; he can only bn employed* or dismissed liko 
the blacksmith and carpenter at the sowing of the spring harvest. 


Chapter III, D. 

Village Com- 
munities, 
Bights, and 
Tenures. 

Villoffo servants or 
l ambit. 

Tho blacksmith— 
Loh&r, 


Tho carpenter— 
Tarkhdti. 


Tho potter— 
Kimhir, 
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Chapter III, D. At each harvest ho receives exactly as much again as the blacksmith; 

at marriages the same as the blacksmith, or more or less according to 
tho means of the cultivator. When ho provides a cultivator with 
any vessels at his house, he gets something in the way of grain, tho 
amount of which has never been clearly defined. Tho day a sugar- 
mill is started, he receives two well-buckets, finch, of cane juice, 
and the day the mill stops, the same ; also { sir of ghr daily. At 
sowing time, if he convoy the seed to the field on his own head or on 
his donkey, he gets one topu— two sirs. At the time of cutting the 
crops, if he provide tho reapers with water-vessels and cups, ho 
receives one bundle, or one-third of a sheaf, of that crop. 


Village Com- 
munities, 
Bights, and 
Tenures. 

The potter — 
Kumhdr. 


The barber — Hajim This individual is responsible for the regular shaving of the 

or ndi. community, and has to convoy tho intelligence of all domestic 
occurrences to the relations. He has to attend upon and administer 
to the wants of guests and strangers. At each harvest ho receives 
from each threshing floor a sheaf, and grain in an indefinite quantity, 
according to the means of the owner. On tho last day of the working 
of the sugar-mill, he receives four tind or well-buckets of cano 
juice, and two sirs of gitr from each of his employers. He receives 
other presents on the happening of domestic occurrences, but they 
are not fixed, and depend upon the means of the parties. When 
sent upon any business by a land-owner, he receives his food, and 
when accompanying him to any marriage or funeial, he receives 
some present from Sic house he goes to. 

Tha washerman— Has to wash all the clothes of the husbandmen and mend them, 
Dhobi. both the clothes of the men and of the w omen. He has to provide 
table cloths for marriage and fuDeral feasts. He can only bo dismissed 
as the blacksmith. He receives at each harvest the same ns the 
barber, and besides that, at marriages and funerals, customary presents 
according to the circumstances of the husbandmen. If he goes to 
any house to mend clothes, he receives his food, and if he accompanies 
any land-owner to a marriage or funeral, he receives such presents 
as may be given him. 

The eweeper— Aro of two kinds, the athar'i and the sep\. The alharl is a 

Chura or Muiallt. domestic servant always in attendance upon the hushnndinon,— a man 
of all work ; ho has to carry manure and plough ; ho has to provido 
the untanned leathern ropes for harnessing bullocks, also winnowing 
baskets and leathern siovos. The sepl, who works for sovonu 
families, works for each in turn, and twice a year at harvest time ho 
has to provido tho abovo-inentioiiod articles. Both alharl and fcpl 
have, to plaster tho houses of their masters. He can only bo 
dismissed like tho lohAr. Tho alharl receivos 12 topih = 24 firs in 
tho tndni of 8 or 9 man ; also food twice a day, and a blanket and 
shoes. When the crops aro cut, he receives a bundle from each crop. 
The sepl receives 1 pai = 4 iopus = S t Ivs grain at each harvest, and n 
bundle of each crop. At the end of the bearing of the cotton crop, 
they are both entitled to one picking of the field, and at the dosing 
of the. mill, to the produce of ouo sugar-boiling. They receive 
, one-third of every hide, and presonts at marriages and deaths! 

according to tho circumstances of the husbandman. ~A sept is 
entitled to his food when working for his raastor. 
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The moth), cobbler, Ins io provide shoes for every land-owner, 
nnd to mend nil leather-work, and to provide whips, and Winkers or 
cups for the bullock's eye*.' He can only be dismissed liko tho 
blacksmith. At the spring harvest he gets two sheaves per plough 
nnd two jam =16 ri rs of grain; at tho autumn harvest two sheaves and 
ono/«i5=S flrj of grain, as j'allah ; aho one cotton picking at tho 
end of the season, one sugar boiling of ohr, nnd nt tho end of tlio 
sugar-crushing, four fiW* or well-bucket* of cano juice: also ho gets 

E reseuts at marriages, funerals and festivals, and two-thirds of every 
ide. 

Tho Hint} Jit, water-carrier and baker, carries water, provides 
water for the thre*lmig floor*. carrier the palanquin at marriage', cooks 
tlio wedding br<akfii*t. He receives one rtipee half-yearly, and 
if ho proudi'S water for tiie harvi-b'r*, he gets one small sheaf out of 
the crop; if for the threshing floor, ho get' two topas or four tir* of 
grain. For carrying the palanquin ho gets Rs. 2 or «" for each 
marriage, and take? hi* wages for cooking the ltroakfn*t. 

There is nbo a custom that if cither the potter or the carpenter 
help to carry the feed io the field at sowing time, he gets from every 
cultivator, whether proprietor or tenant, about one topi measure of 
grain, more or ks«, according to the amount of land. This fee is called 
h\nrnt. Mo other v illage servant is entitled to this. The same relations 
cxi"t between all village servants (*ave tho parohit and mined) and 
nil members of the cultivating clti*s, whether land-owners or only 
tenants. * 

The duties of mlr/Via or village liards arc ns follows: — To get liy 
heart, and to ls> able to repeat from memory oil-hand, the pedigrees 
of the head* of the families within the tribe. They were always 
appealed to in former time-, in the ca«e of any dispute about hereditary 
property. Thty have to attend upon the guest" of their masters. Tho 
agricultural cla«e* keep no household servants hut these, nnd would 
consider it infra <H<j. to wait upon their own guests. They have to 
accompany their masters on visits of condolence or congratulation; 
they summon udalions from far and near ; they have to accompany 
the daughter going to her father-in-law’s hott'c, or tho son’s wife going 
to vi'-it her paternal home. The miiwl am! his wifo have to prepare 
all such thing" as may lie require! at a marringe feast — turmeric, .salt, 
pepper — 20 days before the wedding ; to inform nil relations (r/om/ 
/< jam) and io attend upon them when present ; al*o to caro for all who 
como upon visit* of condolence or to n funeral. The above services nro 
obligatory, nnd, if refused, the mined i« turned out of tho village, nnd 
his place is Mipjiliod by another. In exchange for their services Urn 
ml m*l* receive, ou 10 or 12 different occasions between the betrothal 
and the marriage, pri tents of from eight anas to two rupees, and 
among tho perquisites arc the show 1 or other wtlimlilu cloth used as tho 
pall nt tho funerals of tho bettor classes. When the marriage proces- 
sion leaven tho house of tho brido, tho bridegroom distributes to all 
tho wilmsis, who collect from the neighbouring villages for the purpose, 
from one ana to one rupee each according to his means, Jnts call 
this riitarflutrX and Gfijani, Jar. The poor give ono or two pico to each 
ml run called teartth. This euntoin prevails still ; in former days tho 
m'tra/tlti could secure their pcrniiii lies by giving tlio recusant a bud 
name, and rpenking dicrcspoetfuily of him. 


Ghaptor III, D. 

Villnpco Com- 
munities, 
Rifthte, nnd 
Tenures. 

The jnorAi — 
Cobbler. 
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Chapter III, D. 

Village Com- 
munities, 
Bights, and 
Tenures. 

Agricultural 

laboureis. 


Petty Tillage 
granted. 


Poverty or w cnlth of 
the piopiletoiB, 


The subject of the employment of field labour other than that of 
the proprietors or tenants themselves, and the system of agricultural 
partnerships, arc thus noticed in answers furnished by the District 
Officer and inserted in the Famine .Report of 1879 (page 711 ff ) : — 

“ It is not customary for the agriculturists of thib district to employ 
hired Sold labourer's for continuous service ; should it so happen thnt a 
proprietor is unablo to cultivato himself, he makes over his land to a culti- 
vitorat half produce rates or a money payment; or should the proprietor be 
in cosy circumstances, ho employs one or two sonants known as kfimis for 
field labour, giving them food and clothing and salniy of Be. 1-8 a month; 
hut at the threshing time, e/turas mid mit'dl/ts are employed, who are paid 
at the rate of 6 topis f 101 strsjper mmii (81 maunds) of grain stored; of this 
description of labourers there are 3.095 in the district ; when they am freed 
from this description of business, they maintain themselves by domestic 
service, handicrafts and ordinary labour, basing no dealings with village 
hankers. The percentage they bear to the total population of the district 
is 0'48. The condition of such field labourers in this district is inferior to 
that of the poorer agriculturists who cultivato holdings of their own.” 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods arc shown in 
Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour market of 
towns rather than to that of villages. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of persons 
holding service grants from the village, and the area so held. But 
the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by no 
means the only form which these grants assume. Sometimes the land 
is leased to the grnntcq at a favourable rent, or on condition of pay- 
ment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the 
revenue, making over the produce to the grantee ; while occasionally 
the grant consists of the rights of property in tho land, which, subject 
to tho usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenuo and the liko, 
vest in the person performing certain specified servicos at such time and 
for so long as ho performs them. These grants are most commonly 
made to village menials and watchmen on condition of or in payment 
for services rendered, to attendants at temples, masques, shrines, 
or village rest-houses, so long as they perform tho duties of tho post, - 
and for maintenanco of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the operations of tho 
Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX tho extent of civil 
litigation. But tlio statistics of transfers of land arc exceedingly 
imperfect, the prices quoted are very generally fictitious, nnd nny 
figures which wo possess afford but little real indication of tho 
economical position of the landholders of tho district. Colonel 
Waterfield thus discusses the subject at page 102/f of his report ; — 

“ It would seem thnt tho debts had increased ns the Settlement opera- 
tions advanced, But the people account for the great increase in registra- 
tion by saving that the debts have not lenlly inoroabed, but that tho 
advantages of registration are now perfectly clear to tho money -lend mg 
classes, ns the disadvantages are to tho borrowers. The attendance of tho 
borrowing chases at tho Settlement Courts was an opportunity’ not to bo 
lost by the money-lenders, who, accompanying their deb tom to the lafitUs, 
made them not only register tho debts of the year, but tho balanoes of their 
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accounts and tlie unpaid debts of former years. Whether the indebtedness 
is greater than in other districts cannot be judged of without the foots, but 
a more uncomplaining lot of debtors cannot well bo found. If the registered 
debts arc Ks. 2,50,000, the umegistered debts must amount to half as muoh 
again ; in all to more than half the Government demand for the year. But 
the Government demand being only one-sixth of the gross produce* one- 
fourth of tho latter is only liable for debts and land levenue, and a large 
margin is left. Notwithstanding tho apparently prosperous condition of 
the district, tho people are no doubt much in debt, and the registration of 
bonds lmd largely increased in 1887. 

" That the debts of the Gujrdt tahsU are so much greater than those 
of Kharidn is probably due entirely to tlie character of the people and tho 
money-lenders. Giijrdt 1 sets up for being quite a out or two above ’ tho 
other tahsils. The chaitdrit and leaders ot fashion frequent the courts, visit 
the European officers, come up to town daily if living near, periodically if 
at a distance, and quite look down upon the more unsophisticated, rougher 
and in some cases (no doubt) more honest, though always less showy, village 
notables from Plialia or Kharidn. The lambarddrs and proprietary bodies 
follow the lead, and do not consider themselves worthy of the name of 
taminddrs if they have not their banker, and a running account with him. 
No doubt too the yearly increase to the already heavy population is telling, 
and the consequent minute sub-division of land leads to difficulties. 
The population has increased between tho Census of 1854 and 1868 by 19 
per cent., whilst the cultivation has only increased 1 1 per cent. Constantly 
I hare noticed a strange contrast in the dress and manner and tone of two 
lambarddrs or proprietors whom I knew to be of the same stock, if not 
actually brothers ; and often the' explanation given by my informant, as 1 
left the village, has been that the one lias no family and keeps his tenants- 
at-n ill, whilst the Other has had to portion out his land for the maintenance 
of six sons with separate houses and rising families. Tho money-lenders 
of Giijrdt too are more an fait at the workings of tlie courts, and fow 
accommodate any but those with whoso families their connection may have 
existed for generations, save under the security of tho duly stamped and 
registered bond. 

“ In Khorkin the old stylo of thing exists, people are less expensive 
in their habits, and the population has some room for expansion. They 
have no wells to sink or repair, and their cattle bring them in some profits 
upon which the grain-dealer does not get such a ready hold. 

“ In tho Plidlia tah\il, again, where wells are numerous, and the soil is 
generally (save in the ia'r.and bet Jehlam assessment circles) less productive 
than Gujidt, and more difficult to work than the lighter soils of the Khaiidn 
taksti, the expenso of agriculture, particularly in bullocks, musf be greater, 
and the result is that the debts ai c heavier. There is also another reason in 
the fact that the cultivation lias much increased, and this means new wells 
and fresh cattle, both unpaid for. 

“Still ’the people say that under Sikh rule they only existed through 
the money-lending class ; each cultivator, whether proprietor or tenant, 
always found himself in debt to his Khatri for at least a six months’ 
supply of household necessaries, such ns cloth for clothes, oil, salt, and 
even grain for seed or food, and cosh for occasional emergencies. For 
interest on their debt, the Khatri received nil the produco of the land at 
a price current of his own, which gnvo him at loast two annas in the 
rupee profit ; accounts wero never closed by the_ agriculturist, who always 
found himself on tho wrong side; each new money loan started with an 
immediate addition of OJ per conk interest, and was only satisfied with a 
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further 12J por cent, interest every sir months at harvest time. Anti eo 
it was at the commencement of our iuIo, hut now they soy tho connection 
between tho two classes is daily becoming veakor, and that a large 
proportion of the agriculturists ha\ c shaken themselves free.” 
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SECTION A. 


-AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, AND 
LIVE-STOCK. 

Tn1»L» No XIV K iv.-- trcn-m! liput* for cultivation and irrijjn- 
ti 'ii, an'! for U»Tcnt«M«*ut v.a-to had ; white th.> rainfall is shown in 
T.tH' - Nii , 111 awl IlIA and 1!. Table No XVII ulmv.p statistics! of 
Government citato-, and Table Xn. XVIII of Forosta. Table 
Na XX ch» th» ar<.r under the nniici|ril""t:i|>lc-‘,:iwl Table* N<>. XXI 
the ov-njv yield .»f f.i'h. Stiti-iki of litt— t«i*k willhe Lund in 
Table No' XXIf. Further r tali -tier. nr- triven under th-ir various 
Itovlin™* in <h> *-ub -pifut ptriiiraphs of tint chapter. Land tenure'!, 
tenant’!, and rnit and lint r ntpb.ymrnf of field labour have already 
h* < is noticed in Chapter Ilf. Nirtiou I). The foflotvitijj fh»m.. 3 
arc t,at;» i, from the Settlement Kimey id lsnti-157 : — 
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Uai-rlVlt .„ Sprint crop-, arc cut. in thi-i month; healthy coo 
(Ajirtl) witnn days., 

Joth .,. Heat of value fur’diyin# grain. Rain initirimis t< 
crop-,. Hot. and healthy. H cold, then unhealthy 
il.lrh ... Up to 15th m above. Rain after loth good, collet 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture, 
Arboriculture, 
and Live- 
Stock. 

Tho seasons. 


Agricultural 

calendar. 


Silwan . 
(Julu) 
Bhdaron . 
( August ) 


Asauj 
(Sept.) 
ICartak .. 
(October) 


Maggar ... 
( Novr .) 
Poh 

(Deer.) & 
Mitgh. 
(January) 
Phdgan ... 
(February) 


Very hot. Eain every 2nd or 3rd day. 

If no rain, then the autumn crops will fail, and the 
preparation of the land for the spring sowings 
will be stopped. No grazing; scarcity may be 
anticipated ; this moutn unhealthy. 

Healthy month. Rains in full force; weather 
cooler. Land being prepared for bpring crops. 

Spring crops being sown, autumn crops ripen, and are 
being cut. Rain very valuable. Proverb : " Barseh 
Dlvali jaitch eliohar viaiteh Hall.” i. e., if it rains 
during the DivtlK the idler and the ploughman 
are equally well off. 

The autumn crops are all got in; cold weather 
fairly begins. 


1 


All the grain and fodder stored by the villagers arc 
I consumed this month ; no grazing ; very cold. 

Cold and windy ; the fall of the leaf. - Proverb : 
“ P hay an kaihta, Chdlra, kiya karye Bhdl ; Main 
aya bun. jhun ; tu banni lain ; ” i. e., says Phdgan 
to Chetar, what shall wc do brother, I have swept 
all clear, now you re-store or reproduce ; or again : 
"Phdgan phag phugendah budhi thdridl ear Undo,” 
x.e., tho Phdgan winds reach old and weak. 

Chdt ... Spring welcome to man and beast ; sowing of cotton, 
(March) sugarcane, and melons begun for the autumn crops ; 

cutting of spring crops commences; rain very useful. 
Proverb “ Barseh Chdt ndh menveh yliar null 
menveh khet,” i.e., if it rains in Chdt, house and field 
will not hold the h arrest. 

The occupations of the agriculturists are month by month, much 
as follows, and an insight is hereby obtained into village life and its 
almost incessant labour : — 


February... 

(Mdgh) 


March 

(Phdgan) 


April 

(Chdt) 


The land for both tho autumn and next year’s spring 
crops is broken up in this month. The first of the 
month of Mdgh the women of the village don their 
nowest clothes, the men go round on visits of 
congratulation to all who may have had a son bom 
to them during the last year, and the ploughs are 
all started. This day is called tho Lola. The 
ploughs work incessantly throughout the month.. 

The land ploughed in tho preceding month is again 
ploughed over once or twice in this ; and cotton, 
tobacco, melons, cucumbers, water-melons, onions, 
and other vegetables are sown, and sugarcane is 
set. 

Crops sown in the previous month are weeded once 
_ or twice in this. 

Vegetables and tobacco are irrigated ; «« r$haf,maesur, 
and gram crops lipen, and are cut, 
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May 

(Baiaakh) 

June 

{Jeth) 

July 
(. Barit ) 


August ... 
(Santcan) 


Sept. 

(D hadron) 


October... 
( Asutj ) 


November, 

(Katalc.) 

December, 

(Magyar) 


January ... 
(Pah) 


The month is spent' in cutting the corn, and the 
remainder of the spring harvest. 

Is entirely occupied in threshing and winnowing, 
which operations are hurried on as quickly ns 
possible for fear of storms. 

The grain crops have been got in by the middle of 
the month, when the tobacco crops are cut and 
buried in the ground for 15 days. The cotton 
and cane are weeded once. 

From the 1st to the lotli, rice, Indian com, bajra, 
joicdr, and othor autumn crops, are sown; after 
the 15th any land destined for spring crops is 
ploughed once or twice, and then the rice and 
millet crops are weeded, tali kama, and the 
autumn crops, godi karna, the difference being 
that in rice crops all the weeding must he done 
by the hand, under water. 

Up to the middle of the month the weeding of the 
khartf crops continues in the afternoons, the weeds 
forming forage for the cattle. The mornings are 
spent m ploughing. In the latter half of the 
month the ground is ploughed, and the following 
crops are sown : tarshaf, gram, tdro mfra, carrotB, 
turnips. 

The autumn crops which are ripening have now to 
be watched, and the land which has been left for 
baric}’, maailr and linseed is ploughed over two or 
three times, after which those crops are sown. 
Land is also prepared for the next year’s spring 
crops for corn, cotton and cane. Cotton-picking 
begins ; the women perform this, being accompanied 
by the female village servants connected with 
them, who receive one-fourth of their pickings 
ns wages. 

Is occupied entirely in sowing corn and cutting the 
autumn crops. 

The threshing and winnowing of the autumn crops, 
Indian corn, bajra, mash, jowdr, go on throughout 
the month, and towards the end the cane-mills or 
presses arc set up and put in order. 

The cane-mills work this month. Barley and wheat 
are irrigated. In the rain tracts where neither 
cane is crown nor wells exist, the zaminddrs occupy 
themselves in manuring the fields. 


No ploughing is ever done cither in January or in Juno (Jdth), 
" which arc considered unlucky months,” although it continues pretty 
nearly without intermission during the othor ten. 

The area is divided into four zones of fertility: I, the sub- 
montane ; II, the dorsal or high central plateau ; III, tho low-lands ; 
IV, the alluvial ; the V being a combination of III and IV, low-lands 
sometimes flooded. But the natuial conditions of tho larger portion 
of the two first arc changed by what may be called the principal 
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features of the district, the Pabbi hills and the Bhimbar torront, which 
latter operates most powci fully upon III and V, The 1st or sub- 
montane trade, cast of tho Bhimbar, form part of the natural slope 
from the base of the lowest range of tho Himalayas ; flat or undulating 
plnteaus of dry sandy soil, intciscctod by four or five nallai or hifi 
torrents, which, rising in' the southern water-shed of this range, aro 
fed by the rainfall of but a small area, and, running through this tract 
in deep channels with a southerly direction parallel to tho Bhimbar, 
merely drain it, and confer no benefit until, passing through tho I 
and II zones, they reach the III or low-lands, which they occasionally 
fertilize, but often affect’ injuriously’. Tho Bhimbar alone rises 
beyond tho low near langc of lulls, through which it bursts, 
draining n large area in Jatmni’t territory and several small valleys. 
Coming down poiio lically during tho rainy seasons, it moistens 
the low -lands on its banks, and passes on, like tho small torrents, 
to fertiliza a portion of the III zone. But across the head of 
the submontauo tract, west of tho Bhimbar, nature hns thrown up 
the Pabbi range of low volcanic hills. They arrest all drainage from 
the Uimal xyas, all percolation from tho Jchlam, and render these 
tracts and the II zone, or high central plalcau adjoining them, 
entirely dependent upon the rainfall within the district. The II or 
dorsal and central tract is of -a stronger and better soil ; that portion 
lying nearest the submontane, being like the latter, devoid of water 
and so incapable of irrigation, but receiving sonic moisture by tho 
overflow of rainfall from them. This overflow, however, always 
taking a southerly direction, has crossed the district into the low 
lands just at tho head nf the high table land of the bur, which, with 
its strong rich soil, is thus mado entirely dependent upon its wells 
(from CO to 80 feet deep), supplemented by n rainfall which has 
gradually diminished os the distnneo from the hills has increased. 
The III zone consists of low-laud'., a belt of almost uniform breadth 
running the length of the district between tho generally-defined banks 
of the central tract, from which it receives any overflow of'-upcifluous 
rain, and the alluvial land along the banks of the Chindb. Tho soil 
of this tract, generally a good lonra, appears gradually to deteriorate 
as it runs south-west, where it loses any advantage from the effect 
of the hill torrents, which flood and fertilize the upper portion in the 
Qfijrnt lahsil. All this tract is highly cultivated and carefully 
iirignted by wells. Between these low lands and the Chinab river, 
and also along the edge of tho Jchlam, run the alluvial tracts forming 
the IV zone ; moistened by percolation from tlicso rivers, with wells 
of a. depth never greater than 20 feet, they enjoy groat facilities for 
agriculture in tho driest seasons ; some compensation for tho varying 
fortunes which, are borne down theso unmanageable silt-bearing 
streams, .sometimes to mako, somotimes to mar. The V zono, a 
combination of III and IV, consists of low-lands through or over 
"Inch tho Bhimbar ton out periodically flows. 

The tables on pages 74 and 75 show tho soil and irrigation 
areas as ascortaiaed at Settlement measurements (186C-C7). The 
soils are classed as — (1), well irrigated or chain ; (2), flooded by 
rivers or sailabi ; (3), dependent upon rain or Wmim—{a) manured 
or ffora, {[>) clayey or roln, (c) loam or doshuld, ( d ) sandy’ or maira. 
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Table No. XIV shows the 1 irrigated area as returned in the Chapter IV, A. 
Administration Reports; while the tableos pages 74-75 shows the nrcn Agriculture, 
ns ascertained at the measurements of Inst Settlement (1866-67). Arboriculture, 
Further information will be ionnd at pages 177 to 203 of Major Wace’s and Live-Stools. 
Famine Report compiled in 1878, At that time 1 per cent., of the Irrigation, 
cultivation was irrigated irom canals, 12^ per oeut. from 'belts, 9 per 
cent, was flooded, and the icmaining 78 per cent, was wholly 
dependent upon rain The following figures show the number o{ 
wells then existing in the distnct with certain statistics regarding 
them : — 


Number 

DLPTU T0 ATi.lt 
IN FI VC. 

Cost is aurwa 

1 

BULLOCKS TER 
WlIttL OR 
RUClv I X. 

Cost of 
gear. 

. 1 

Acres iutti* 

GATU) PER 
WHEEL OR 
BUCKET. 


From 

To 

Masonry 

« 

Without 

VlfUiomy 

Number 
ol pans. 

Cost in 
rupees. 

Spring 

Autnmn. 

5,363 


20 

300 

5 

4 

240 

38 

18 

12 

2,072 

20 

"40 

350 

, , 

. 6 

350 

40 

20 

16 

531 

30 

40 

400 

... 

6 

450 

60 

24 

ie 


Of these wells 108 were unbricked. The Persian wheel is 
always used. The wells under 20 feet deep are found only close 
to the rivers, and the depth increases with the distance irom the 
stream. 

A calculation of the profits of an average well is made by* r ro 5te of an image 
Colonel IVaterfield as follows c The difference between the produce of »°U. 
the 20 acres unirrigated, Rs. 112-4, and of the same land under well 
irrigation, Rs. 198-4, is shown to be Rs. 86 per annum. The cost of 
woiking it is shown to be Rs. 65, leaving Rs 31 to the owner, of which 
. Government takes its share, But the cost and expense of wells differ 
of course very greatly. In the hdr a well costs R«. 600 or Rs. 600, 
whilst the cattle required must ho strong buffaloes, and the rope itself, \ 

140 cubits or 210 feet long, is generally made of the pathah or palm 
leaf brought from K&1& Bftgh and Sohan Suketar, in the Shfihpur 
district, and from the KularKahar hill, in the Jehlam district; the 
rope does not last more than a month ; 12 are used in the year, which, 
at Rs. 2-8 per rope, amounts to Rs.,30. 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs Agricultural implw 
in each tafoil of the district as returned in 1878-79. The imple- wonts and 

wen ts and 'other farm ' stock required by a peasant cultivator are appliances, 

detailed in the statemento'n page 76, which also gives the price of each 
item at the present day in comparison'' with those of Sikh times. It 
will be seen that, including a sugar-mill and a cart, the farm stock 
of a cultivator is estimated to, cost him in ' round numbers Rs. TOO, 

To this should be added the cost of bullocks, the number of which 
will of course vary with the nature of the holding, and its capacity 
for irrigation. 


10 
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Statement showing the acreage of soils ( Settlement of 1867 J. 


< 

g 

e 

£ 

Name of Circle. 

- 

Clas.imkd BV soils, 

Manured 

(Go>a). 

Clay 

Loam 

(Do- 

ciulhi). 

Sandy 

[JSlaira). 

Total. 


Chamb 


1,223 

4,771 

0,577 

2,30S 

14,881 


Nilndah 

.. 

1,451 

1,717 

4,775 

4,413 

12,426 


Bet 

* 

2 232 

2,509 

7,103 

6,989 

18,893 

4f 

JatAtar 


6,097 

5,015 

10,699 

20,733 

52,146 

u , 

Bhimbar 


1,576 

4, Gil 

0,018 

0,530 

21,785 


Druulcli Darya 

... 

4C1 

609 

3,SS1 

6,810 

10,621 


BtUandi 


3,044 

1,030 

13,285 

41,223 

59,182 


PaUhi 

... 

3,152 

1,708 

11,464 

34,405 

50,850 


Total 

... 

10,317 

23,330 

7tt|8(iSI 

122,433 

240,993 


Bet Jelilam 


1,165 

340 

2,304 

0,303 

13,202 


Hethlr Pabbi 

... 

2,053 

11,748 

10,002 

15,016 

52.0S4 


M&lra 

... 

1,612 

3.1SS 

14,403 

18,620 

37,829 

d 

SI 

Bhimbar 

... 

1,037 

2,742 

4,501 

10,111 

25,354 

w 

Plr Pabbi 

... 

2,707 

1 

1,171 

10,119 

20.0S8 


Bill null 


3,355 

132 

2,188 

20,093 

31,779 


Urlr Pabbi 


010 

775 

1,017 

0,754 

10,350 

L 

Total 

... 

14,746 

18,023 

46,539 

111,115 

191,322 


Bet 1st, JaMlIin 

... 

2,203 

870 

5,108 

2.3S6 

10,033 


Bet Jehlam 

.. 

2,870 

045 

7,440 

4,253 

15,508 


Bhimbar 

.. 

800 

974 

2,038 

881 

5,593 


Bet End, Qidirabid 

... 

1,131 

944 

3,37S 

4,419 

9,872 

£ 

HI 

Bakhcri 

... 

6,200 

1,450 

5,082 

I I, CSS 

24,089 

£ 

Hcthdr 

... 

2,601 

671 

3,916 

9,120 

10,331 


KakkAh 

... 

2,310 

1,300 

•7,423 

9,293 

20,392 


Bdr 

. . 

3,300 

3,108 

8.82S 

11,721 

27,113 


Akhuloh 

... 

4,129 

864 

8,773 

10,814 

24,570 


Total 

... 

24,699 

111,234 

63,576 

04,572 

154,101 


Grand Total 

... 

68,701 

53,557 

175,978 

EOS, 120 

580,418 
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Kame of Circle. 


f Chcml) 

| Xiindali 


•J | J Jatitar 
i i 

g I ! Bhimbar 

J . Pancfch Darya 


Bulaml! 
. FalAhi 


f Bet Jdilam 
l HctMr I’aUbi 
. 1 1 Maim 
•n {! Bhimbar 
5 1 1 par f*abbi 
1 1 BdUnifi 
V., Ur.\r 1’abM 

I Toti 

IM. Ut.fnVdllfci 
Bet Jchlam 
Bhlmbar 

„ I B, 1 2ml Qiiliribid 
<« 1 

is J rakbrri 

M 

HciliAr 

Kakknli 

|Bdr 

1.1 AUwdlab 




■ 1 

rtjwsmtti ACCOBOitow waMn-aciwr. 1 a |^ > ®' 

“ Soil*. 

Dry _ Total, i 



4.3S0 M.8S1 

Cl2 03 12.420 

2,r,03 18.S93 

20,384 62.148 

0i g C P 21,765 

0,370 10.821 

02.0S2 60.182 

L J5? — 

Hn. 1 S7_|_24O,003_| 

B.127 13,202 | 

51,000 62.CS4 

I 

34.021 37,620 

21,292 25.354 

19.100 20.0S8 | 


a4 1 lO.rjU 10,380 I 

1ST ““*5 

rrvta Wtt 10,033 

7.003 6.201 3 - Wl * C - fi ° 3 

0,190 46 » °- 093 

4,010 | 4,200 762 0.872 

20,103 j « 3 ' 888 CJ ’° i9 

11 , C 7 « ! 1°1 4,547 18,331 

„ 12 8,003 20,392 

13,518 05 13.500 27,113 I 

20,823 140 3,601 24,670 

T55T j5lE Jfi— 

, 07.890 61,078 366,818 586,410 
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Detail 0/ agricultural implements, with statement of cost price. 


Vernacular name, 

English. 

Cost price. 

In Sikh 
times. 

Present.' 



Rs. As. P. 

Ra. As. P. . 

Hal 

Plough 

1 13 6 

2 5 6 

PanjAli 

Tarat 

Yoke 

0 10 0 

0 12 0- 

Whip - ... ' 

0 ] 0 

0 10 

mm 

Seed drill ... ... • ... 

0 2 6 

0 3 6 


Clod-crusher 

1 7 6 

2 2 0 

Mahi 

Clod (small) ..a ... ' ... 

0 13 6 

1 2 0 

Blind 

Sugar-mill 

40 13. ft 

56 7 0 

Giirh&l 

Oil-prrss 

3 V 4 0 

6 2 0 

JhanilrA 

Rake far raising up ridges of earth * ... 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

Pihori 

Hand-serapor, worked by two men 

0 1 3 

0 1 3 

A'uAl 

Spade 

Hand-hoe 

1 4 0 

1 0 0 

Khurpi 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

Kulhail 

Axe 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

DdtrX 

Reaping-hook ..! 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 

ifannd 

Raised stage for watching crops 

J 8 ,0 

1 8 0 

SAn'juh 

Pitch-fork . . ... 

0 1 0 

0 1 C 

Trtngll 

f 

Ditto ... • 

The sledge, or harrow dragged try 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

Phaim 4 

bullocks over the corn when thresh- J- 
mg ... ... .;. I 

0 1 6 

0 1 6 

ChobA 

Chan bar 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

Chhaj 

GaddA 

Winnowing sieve 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

Cart 

10 0 0 

24 0 0 


Total ... 

72 10 9 

97 8 0 


The table on pages 74-75 .shows the niuniiicd' area as it stood 
at the survey of last Settlement (1 866-67). ■ On these figures Colonel 
AVaterfield remarks that it has increased very little since the first 
Regular Settlement : — “ The return," lie Author remarks, “ cannot be 
“ altogether depended upon, and may be said to represent only that 
“ land which from its proximity to the villages is invariably manured, 
‘‘and not that which receives an occasional dressing. Many Gujar' 
“ villages still seem to use this valuable commodity only to enlarge 
"tha mound on which their houses are clustered ; they maintain that, 
“ it does not suit this soil. ...... Much manure is also 

“ consumed as fuel." 1 , 


The following description of the use of manure and the system 
of rotation of crops as practised in the district was furnished for the 
lain in e Report of 1870 (page 24G /) : — 

“ Percentage of cultivated area which is manured : — 



Con stnn- 
tly 

manured 

'Occa- 

sionally 

manured 

Not 

manured 

Total. 

Percentage of 
previous column, 
which hears two 
or more crops. 

Irrigated 'land ' ... 

> 20 ■ 

14 

06 

100 

ft 

Uuirrigated „ 

15 

5 

80 • 

..100 

... 


— commonly used is from l< 
. to one aoreprevious to ploughing for sowing. 
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The rail crops occupy 58 per cent, of the land, 46 per cent, of 
the entire cultivation being wheat, 8 barley, 3 gram, 2 (drd faint 
(rocket), 4 miscellaneous. Tim khnrif amount to 42 per cent., of which 
hetjra (millet) iorras the staple crop, being 19 per cent, of the entire 
cultivation, joiodr (millet) 3, moth (lentils) 4, clairX for fodder 4, cotton 
8, sugarcane 2, miscellaneous 2 per cent. Captain Watei field's remarks 
upon the principal staples of cultivation may be hero extracted : — 

“The best sugarcane U grown in the Chatnb, Nidudo, and bet trnots 
of the Gujrdt tabs'll ; the finest perhaps in Langcli Khojiydnwdli and 
Dhurnwll, in the Id tract. The tahsil Plidlin cane is -inferior to this, 
though grown in largo quantities. The cattle consume much of it But 
this district is not famous for its cane, and no sugar is manufactured from 
it, except chlni ; the finer kinds are all imported from Sidllcot or Jnlandhnr. 
Three kinds of sugarcane aro giown — pondah (in the vulgar tongue jxmah) 
of two kinds. The first and best, Jalnndhri, grown in Jtdulpur, Gujrdt, 
Rdqiwdl, Kot Mir Husain. It was introduced fiom Sialkot soon after 
annexation ; it is eaten in tho r.nv state, and not manufactured. The 
second is called ‘Sahdranpiiri,’ some what similar to the above, only larger, 
nnd being harder, isnot so edible, bnt it is not manufactured. These aro 
to bo found in the market daring eight months of the year, but not during 
the four rainy months Tito third, called ItHhh, is the one commonly grown 
nnd indigenous. 

“ Tho best wheat is grown in these tracts also ; that of It'ittf, Glirdlf, 
Gdr.Uah, nulShdhdlwdl, is perhaps tho most famous. There arc two kinds 
of wheat — one, called the small wheat, has a red grain, nnd is more valued 
than the d-lyar wheat ; this is known by its long blnck beard nnd very 
Inrgo ear, and by tho lcugth of the straw ; it is very handsome but inferior to 
tho smaller kind. I hftvo seen this dilyar wheat growing to an extraordi- 
nary size m lands occasionally flooded by the Blumbar ; for instance, in 
those ot Khdnf Clnk north of tho Grand Trunk Hoad. The wheat in tho 
other tahslls is fair iii quality, in tho btlr very good. Much is exported, 
porhaps Its 3,00,000 \\ orth annually ; nnd most of this passes don n the rivers 
Chinitb and Jehlnm to Multdn and Snkklior. The'riee called bitsmatl, with 
its peculiar scent, is not produced in this district ; good ordinary rico is 
grown in JalowAH, Shokhpur, Kot Nika; in tho other tahslls a bad 
kind of red rico is grown. The cotton of the Jatiltar tract, in 
the Gujrdt tahsil is tho best, but not better than that grown as a 
rain orop in tho bhr. One variety, with a deep purplo flower, is 
specially esteemed. The best bt\fra is grown in the submontane tracts, 
■which have a larger rainfall. The best gram is grown in the villages of 
Urarab beyond Dingah, in the Khdridn tabs'll ; the best noth in tho 
Hethir Pabbl and Akiwdlnh tracts of the Phdlia iahsd. Flax is grown 
in the bet or alluvial tracts of the Gujrdt tahsil, but it is not worthy of 
montion. It does not rccoivo encouragement. Tobacco is only grown for 
home consumption within the district. Roughly the changes during the 
ten years (intervening between the two Settlements of 1857 nnd 1867) 
have been as follows ; — 





Acres. 


„ Acres. 

Sugarcane has risen fiom 

... 7,000 

to 

10,000 

v egetablcs 

ii 

If 

. , 6,000 

It 

7,400 
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t 

* Indian com, goji, rice, flax, til, mhsh, kangni, have ail fallen off, and i Chapter IV, A. 
none are grown in any great quantities. All this is very satisfactory, . — r 

showing a great improvement in the orlops grown.” _ 'A^ricultm’e. 

To'these remarks may be add.ed the following note furnished by arL d Live-Stock, 
the Deputy Commissioner on the present aspect of the cultivation of p nnci . ~ t le> 
staples : — - 

11 Liriseed is very rarely-grown in separate fields. Generally itis grow n 
on the borders of fields of wheat, to protect it from being injured by the 
cattle. - ' * 

“ The poppy is mostly grown in the Phdlia tahsil. Aroras purchase 
the standing ciop from the cultivators and extract opium. Jn the Gujrdt 
tahsil it is grown fn Gfakbrn, Ohnk Manju and in the neighbourhood of 
Bhilowdl. In the Khanan tahsil poppy is grown to a very small extent. 

“ Jfasdr is grown in lands which are inundated (saildbi). Barley is 
grown jn all the three tahdls , the best kind being grown in lands watered 
from wells. Tara mira is generally grown on bdrani lands. Green tdra mira 
is used ns ftfddor for camels and goats. Oil is made from its seeds, and the 
oil-cake is nsed os food for cattle. Mustard is grown in all the three 
tahsils. The leaves arc used as fodder for cattle, and when green, are eaton 
by the zaminddrs as a salad. Oil iB made of its seeds, and the refuse is 
used as food for cattle. Last year (1883), large quantities of mustard were 
t purchased in this district by merchants for export. 

“ Sugar-cane . — Sugar-cane for eating ( ponah ■) is Of two kinds — tho 
Sahdronpuri and the Jalandhar! The Saharanpuri is not now grown in 
.this district. Its cultivation has not yielded good results The Jahmdhnrf 
is the only kind grown in this district, and is cultivated in Jalalpur, 

Gujrdt and Naushera, and is taken to other places in the district for sale. 

The oane of Naushera is sweet and soft, and is oonBidered the best in tho 
district The cultivation of it has not extended much, as molasses cannot 
be made from its'j’uico. There are three varieties of tho ordinniy cane 
grown in the distriot (!) Dha uhi, which is the best, and is commonly 
grown throughout the distriot. Gdr of good quality is made from it 
Tho bast kind is grown in tho het tracts iu the Gujrdt and Phdlia ta/isils. 

The dkauhs sugarcane grown in dusahi lands is sweeter than that grown 
in the chhamb lands. (2) Trent is grown in jatalar and tailab lands. 

It is harder and less sweet than dhtudu,. (3) Chinkhi is grown in sail 
Gangwdl ; it is liko charhi, and does not yield as good gdr as the dhaulu. 

It is used as fodder for cattle, when other fodder is scarce, or when from 
severe cold or other cause it deteriorates and cannot be used for making 
gdr'. The fibre of sugarcane, which remains after the juice has been 
expressed, is used for making ropo3 for the Persian-wheel mid small mats 
{khere). Sugar-eano is tho most valuable kkwr(f orop in the jatalar 
villages. 

“ MtUh is grown mostly in tho western and northern parts of the Gujrdt 
tahsil. In the other .tahsils it is grown to, 'a very small extent It is 
imported from Manawar in tho Jaiumn territory. 

Kangni and tatoank are cultivated with crops of mnJiU on well- 
irrigated lands. Tiiese crops- como to maturity before tho maize crop. 

These grains are used by Hindus as (phalohar) food on occasions of fasting 
(barat). Kangni is also given to quails.. . 

. “ China is grown in both the rabl and kharif. The crop 'comes to 
maturity in two-months and, a half from tho time of sowing. 

“ Mandal or ehalodam is cultivated to a very small extent on . lands 
watered from wells. - It is eaten by the poorer classes. Kohdara resembles 
the chalodra. 
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“Til is grown in the tineofa/i«7«, The white variety is used in the 
making of comfit« 

“ Kctlaf or rasiran is grown in the neighbourhood of Kilndar, and is used 
for dyeing the beard and hair black; indigo is not made of it The 
Lalaf of Kihdar h famous, and is even nthtc d at Laltora, « here it finds a ■ 
good mnikot. 

“ The toiincco grown is of two kinds, bcilkhi with small leaves, and dt»i 
with leaves long and broad. The ballhi variety is considered inferior, nud 
is little cultivated. ' ’ 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in lbs. per , 
acre of each of the principal staples us shown in the Administration 
Report of 1881-82. The average consumption of food per head has - 
already been noticed at page 37. The total consumption of food ’ 
grains by the population ot the district as estimated in IS78 for tho 

purposes of the Famine 
Report is shown in maunds 
in the margin. ■ Tho 
figures are based upon 
an estimated population 
of 616,347 souls. On' the 
other hand, the average 
consumption per head is belie rod to have been over-estimated. A 
rough estimate of the total production, exports, nud imports of food 

f rams was also framed at the same time ; and ifwas stated (page 152, 
amine Report) that there was an annual surplus of some (il 6,000 
maunds of food grains available for exportation, consisting of wheat 
and bdjra, most of which was exported to Jehlnm, GujrAnwdla, 
Wazirdbnd, Snilkot and Pind Dadun iClutn. The animal produce of 
the disti ict, based upon the Settlement figures of 1868, is thus 
estimated by Colonel Waterfiold : — 
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218,034 
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Grand Total 

... 

587,806 

8,830,017 

41,07,117 


The figures in the margin show tho area of the several forests of 


the district which havo been 
declared under the Forest Act; 
while Table No. XVH shows 
the wholo area of waste land 
which is under tho manage- 
ment of the Forest Depart- 
ment. The following note on 
tho forests of the district has 
been kindly furnished by 
Mr. Wild of the Forest Depart* 
ment : — 

“Hie forests of the Gujrdt district consist of 17,011 ncros of rakhs, 
o,57G of Mas, and 5 of plantations ; in all 52,092 acres. They came 
under tho control of tho Forest Department in 1870. Tho rights of 
Government in Ihtso fornts are absolute, tiio villagers having no concurrent 
rights of nny sort. Twenty-six Iclhs, in area 5.57G acres, atu situated 
on tho bank, or in the bed of tho Chinrlb river ; 1G of these, in area 4,505 
acres, arc in tho Pluttia taltsXl, and 10, in area 1,071, in that of Gujrdt. 
'The 1’abbi reserve in tbu IChdridn UihsV runs somewlmt parallel to tho 
Jchlam rjvcr at a distance of some five miles from it. Thirteen of tho 
rakhi (reserved forests), in area 20,201 acres, are studded about tho bdr 
of tho Pluttia t "fall, in a line from Dingah to tho Shdhpnr boundary, whilo 
two, in area 1,502 acre’, aro situated in the south-east of tho district near 
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thoOliin&b nnilJmuma territory. TJiu reserves arc mainly demarcated 
by continuous or intermediate trenches, l’nbbi and Rasiil have masonry 
pillars. Tho unreserved forests are nicrely defined by mud pillars. Tho 
Idas urn generally bounded on ouo side at least by tho river, whilo the 
oilier boundaries, us well us those of tho raUw , uro villago lands. The 
bcliis are lowlyiug lands ou tho bank or in tho bod of tho river. Twelve 
of tho Phillip, rol/h! (tho hux roXh) arc entirely level, while that of 
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Chapter IV, A. Pabbi to which Rasul is attached, is a low chain pf hills cut tqi with end* 

. . — r less deep, nnd often precipitous, ravines. The highest kill is the Mori 

Avborioelture P ca ^i 1 ,-100 fent nbovo sea level. Dlnil nnd Mdri nro on the old high ■ 
and Live-Stook. bank of the Okindb, and the latter, though level, is also intersected with 
ravines. 

Arboriculture and “The chief treo vegetation of the bit)' rakhi is the jand, kanr, clhak, 
Forests. and rnalali ; while l'hitlhi, with a sprinkling of Kikttr, dhctk, and laid!, ite,, 
form tho trees of the Pabbi, and also of Dhtil and Marl where there is a 
larger portion of klkar nnd till!. The jand produces a fruit- called 
sangri , which is much eaten by tho poorer classes. Delict, the fruit 
of tho karlr, is sold in the Uttar at 4 pics a seer for the manufacture of 
pickles. Almost all the belch contain a plot oi more or less extent, of 
pure tiihli. The Utr rakhs arc open and thinly wooded, a liilc tho Pabbi 
is simply dotted hero nnd there u itli a bush, the remains of virgin forest. 
The wooded portions of the belcts are far more dense and compact, and 
nro tho results of sowings. Tho trees of the rctUts arc generally stunted 
and badly grown, while those 'of the Mils are often very fine. 

The forests produce pasture nnd wood luel in fair seasons : the 
quantity of grass is profuse ; n ood is scanty, and am ages about- thiily 
maunds per acre. Grazing yields a yearly revenue of Its. 10,001. Much 
wood lias not yot been disposed of. Grazing is leased out yoarly in March, 
in most of the rakhs and btlds, to contractors or villagers. In the Pabbi, 
Dlnil, and Muri and some of the reserved betas, this is dono direct by the 1 
Department. In 1872 a quantity of fuel was supplied from the bar 
rakhs, the Pabbi, Dhtil and Marl to tho Punjab .Northern State Railway 
for the Ohinilb and Jchlam bridges. In 1S8.1 fuel from tho Iclits v.'.is 
furnisliod to the Chindb Canal, ti.irts nnd cnmcls convoyed the wood from 
the bitr, and boats from the Mils and Dlnil and Mdrf.” 

Tho following table shows the name ami area of each forest, 
distinguishing those which me “ reserved ” funn those which are' 
“ unreserved.” . 


Reserved Forests. 
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L Fnrakpnr _•=» 62 

Total nuea =4,773 
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The following statement shows the number of cattle of all kinds 
in each tah*)l of the district as enumerated at tho time of the Census 
effected during the currency of the recent Settlement proceedings : — 
Statement, of siock ] 800-67. 
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Table No. XXII givo-i the figures a 3 shown in the Administration 
Reports at various periods. 

The peopl« of the district are very fond of hov'ei, and everv man 
of anv s«l -tnneo k* ep- a mate. Tho breed is of u\ era ge excellence. 
Only* tlie fillies n* a rule are kepi by the breeders the colts being 
mostly bought up at ahont a year old by down country horse-dealers 
for pdj.ile at tlie llat.r.tr and other large fairs. The people are unable, 
th<-y say, to l:*ep the colt« on aceotmt «*f their becoming troublesome, 
so that they cannot, Iiko the filing, lw fed and tended by tho women 
and children of tlm household. Tho prices for a good one-year-old 
colt range from Us. CO to eO. 

The first horsc-rhow in Gujriit was held on tho I Oth February 
18S3, 5 GO animals were exhibited, of which 22 were sold. The whole 
amount, 11-. 500, r motioned by tho Government of India for prizes, 
was awarded, Five Jlanoverian Pelham bridles w ere also distributed 
to influential men in the Gi/oifc of Gujtiit, Ivhiitidn, Phliliii ami 
Jeldain. There are ICO hramlod marcs for horse-breeding, and 100 
branded anti 200 other mater for nmlc-breeding. There arc 7 
Government horse stallion'', of which 4 arc Norfolk Trotters and 3 
stud bred ; 4 being ktpl at tho rittlr station, 2 at Khfirinn, 1 at) 
Phaha, There arc 5 Government donkey stallions, 0 f which 3 nro 
of Arab breed, 1 of Bokhara breed, anti 1 of Italian breed, Tho 
Government system has been in operation since 1873. Somo progress 
has been made by tho breeders in learning to rear their young stock 
on sound principles. Tho prices now rcn!i«ed at the horso fairs 
for promising young slock have caused inci eased attention to their 
nurture, A. E Qttcripel, Enquire, pronounced the hratidcd fillies 
(clasa IT) shown in the last fair to be a splendid lot, and in class III 
the four-year old fillies to ho “ a very fine lot," the three-year olds" very 
good,” tho two-year olds " eKcolleut, better than either tho four or 
three-year old*," and in class V, yearling-colts to bo “ a very promis- 
ing lot, and fillies a very fine class with great quality.” 

There is one ttahtlri in employment 
since 1879. Fifty-nine colts were eastiat- 
c<l by him ns shown in tho margin. In 
the show of 1883, 8 remounts wero pur- 
chased by the Remount Depattment and 
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Chapter IV, A. 7 by the 18th Bengal Cavalry. Colts out of branded marcs by 

Government stallions were purchased ' 
and taken out of the district by dealers, 
as shown in the margin. 

The cattle are of the ordinary Pun- 
jab breed, though somewhat improved 
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in point of size by the introduction in 1854 oi 24 bulls from Hisstfr. 
The cattle of the Mr and Gogar are considered the best. Zamindarr 
however purchaso their best bullocks fiom the Rawalpindi district. 
The larger cattle, ho wever, m e said by the people to require higher and 
more artificial feeding than those of the indigenous breed, and the cows 
to give less milk. The increase in size thereto) o is not be without 
its compensating drawbacks. On the subject admitted to of the graz- 
ing of cattle, Colonel Waterfield has the following remarks : — 

“The grazing of the cnttlo in highly cultivated and thickly populated 
tracts is becoming yearly moi e difficult. From May to 15th Juno iho cattle 
are fed in the stubble of the newly-cut spring crops, or in any waste 
which may be available. From tho middle of June to tho end of July 
the cattle are stall-fed upon chopped stinw, and in irrigated tracts upon 
moth and chart (thero called char), winch hnvo been raised for tho purpose. , 
The large cattle-owners send all tho animals they cun spare to tho grazing 
lands in the bdr or on tho river bankB, for which they hnvo to pay eight annas 
per buffalo and four annas per cow. In August the rain graB* has sprouted. 
Those who have grazing enclosures feed thoir eattlo there, and others, in tho 
fields until they are ploughed; after these are ploughed, the cattle pick Up n 
scanty fare along iho edges of tho fields. Tn September and October the 
cattle are in the grazing lands al) day, and at night they get bundles 
of chari ; owners hnving no grazing lands feed entirely on chart, From 
November to tho middle of Decomber the cattle are fed in tho day time in 
tho stubblo fields of the autumn crops, and at night upon the stalks and 
straw or chopped moth. From the 15th December to the end of January 
cattle are stall-fed upon the straw of tlio autumn crops. In February, 
March, and April, tho cnttlo are fed on green ciops— com, sarthaf, vtaina, 
taiyi, — chopped up will) straw. 

“ The high value of grazing may bo estimated from the fact that tho 
Government ialh» let for six. annas, and tho island preserves bchU, fornino 
annas nn acre for grazing purposos ; and this, although tho raf.ks are 
scattered about tho bar in the Phdlin iahsil, whore only 22 per cont. of tho 
village lands is cultivated. 

“Tho rotes usualy charged for grazing by tho lessees aro os follows : — 
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The average prices of Btock aro as follows : — 
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SECTION B.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows tlio principal occupations followed by 
males of over 15 years of age ns returned at the Census of 1881. 
But the figures arc perhaps tlio least satisfactory of all the Census 
statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report ; nnd they must ho 
taken subject to limitations which nre given in some detail in l’urt II, 
Chapter YI11 of the same Report. The figures in Tabic No. XXIII 
refer only to the population of 13 Years of ago nnd over. The figures 

in the margin show the distribution of 
the whole population into agricultural 
and non-agricnUtiral, calculated on tho 
assumption that tho number of women 
nnd children dependent ttpon each 
male of over l.'» years of age is tlio 
same whatever his occupation. These 
figures, however, include ns agricultural only such part of the popula- 
tion as are ogricuUuri=ts pure nnd simple ; nnd exclude not only 
the considerable number who combine agriculture with other occupa- 
tion*, Out also tho much larger nutnl>cr who depend in great 
measure for their livelihood upon the viedd of agricultural operation 1 -. 
Colonel Waterficld gives the number "of heads of families w ho were 
entered in tho last Sett lenient record as proprietors or tenants ns 
follow® : — Muhammadan®, S4,173 ; Hindus, 8,522 ; total 92,»iP5. Ho 
classed his population n« follows : — 



Oujott. 

Khorkin. 

Pk&lia. 

Total. 

Hindu agricultural ... 

Do. mm-agriealtural 

Mn»a)man agricultural ... 

Do. nou-ugrictiUnral 

1C.7S2 
20, OM 
120,003 
80.032 

■MSa 

jjgjjgfil 

MH 3 I 

23.801 
<3, 031 
312,407 
170,015 

Total agricultural 

Do. lion-agricultural 

1 12.870 

101.870 

ih.oig 

03,000 

ft), -107 
68,633 

338,238 

214,000 

Total 

21 1,701 

108,870 

130,210 

602,807 


Store detailed figures for tho occupations of hath ntnlcs nnd 
females will ho found at pages 121 to 1112 of Table No. XIIA and 
in Table No. XII B of the Census Report of 1881. Tlio figures for 
femalo occupation®, however, aro exceedingly incomplete. 

Tnhlo No. XXIV gives statistics of tho manufactures of tho 
district as they stood in 1881*82, The manufactures of tho district, 
with tho exception of tlio shawl industry at Jnliilpur, nnd tlio 
manufacture of knftgvri at Cujritt, aro of a liomolv description. 
Country cloth of ton hind* — tlhoUtr , paitmi, elmn.nl, , liher, clmUahi, 
eiisi, fdngij ilurtdr, gazibdr and chhist — is nmdo in the villages. In 
18G7 the number of looms at work in the district is stated to hava 
been ns under: — 

In Hie Onjr.U tnhrtt ... ... ‘(,‘172 

„ Kluirlitn 2, 780 

I'hllla I, <60 


rspalatlnv, 

Twwt.t. 

VtUiSe*. 


11, tt? 

• 

<-V v 

Ci\7\9 
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Total 


... 8,702 
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Chapter IV, B. The total outturn of cloth fioin the30 looms during the =ame 
Occupations, T 0 " 11 * s estimated at the nine of Its 17,40,000, of which cloth to 
Industnes and the value ot about TlS 2,00,000 h stated to hive been exported, and 
Commerce, the remamdei kept lor homo consumption. The outturn, however, jq 
Principal iniliirtiics believed to ln\e been veiy Imgely o\ei -estimated. The \aluo of 
and m-vniifaumcs. English piece-goods annually purchased in the distnet is slated to be 
about Rs 57,000 The oat pouters’ woik miy also be noted among 
the manufactures, ns it is of lemarkably good descuption, mom 
especially the manufacture of chans. The “ Gnjut chair" is knowu 
and supplied thionghout the Punjab , it is a handsome and comfor- 
table aim-chair. The cost of the best quality of those chairs is Rs. 20. 
Supcnor desciiptions ot folding cainp-chniis oi various patterns are 
also made at (Input 

Damucening The industij which is most peculiar to the district is that of 

damascening (I oflgun) oi inlajuig non with gold or silver wire. 
This art, founeily applied extensively to the adoinment of aimom, 
has now ceu tied mainly upon GujiAt and Sidlkot, and is confined to 
penceful ob|ecls, -uch as caskets, v uses, combs, biooches, bracelets and 
the like The inode of pioeedme is thus described — 

“Kofiqan is done by hrstdi iwmgouf thejnttcinon the steel suifnoo 
with a hand steel needle oi «/<{< This leaves a line sufficiently deep to 
catchavoiy fine gul 1 who The wne is then hvinmcicl into tlio iron 
accoiding to tho pat torn and lilies ahead* dinwn The whole is then heated 
and ague haramcicd, and the stiif.ire is polished with a white porous stono 
Where tho soft gold is requited to bo spicul, the l ubbmg and liftiumei ing 
are repeated with gieatei toico The gold used is veiy puie and soft Tho 
results piodueed by this delicate but simplo ptoco->s nro extremely 
pleasing, and tho cmftsmen do n tinning busiuo-, 1 , the ‘ Gup at wnro' 
meoting with a joadv salo among lhuojioaiis thioiighout Noith-wcstoin 
India, and being lccogiuscd as a of Punjab nit Tho lough 

undersides of the inlaid woik and the pniife, which wlic founeily left ham 
oi ltidely mmked withsihei m a oheck pittcin, me now sometimes finished 
off by the aid of eleetio gilding. Tho delect m nil woik of this description is 
itB liability to rust , it should be caiefnlly rubbed with n bit of wash leather 
or soft cloth daily in damp woathei, and even with this piccuitionit dumot 
always be kept from discolouiation in tho i.amy season The cost of lofitjari 
articles is ns follows — Ciud tiavs, Rs 10 to 30 each; caskets, ditto, 
candlesticks pei pan, ditto , pnpci Limes, R« 2 to !> , hiooclics, Its. 2 to G ; 
&uia1n\ Rs 5 to 10, A-o, Ac Tlieie are soron hoflgai iimimfnotiuc shops 
in GnjiAt giving employ to 32 artificers, tho gioss outturn of woilc per 
annum is to tho lnlue of about Rs 4,100, of which tho net piofit to tho 
proprietors would be about Rs. 1,132 Specimens of thb woilc ba\o been 
lorwaidod to muons exhibitions nml favouiably noticed ” 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal ol the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished tho following note oil this and tho clnir-maUng 
industry, which seem to bo tho only special industries oi tlio 
district : — 

"Damascened non is wi ought at Guji It in tho same way as at 
SiiUkot. Much 1ms been said and wntten as to tho possibilities of this 
ait, which seems oddly out of place in tho modem scheme of native life 
Abjectly poor woikmon toiling m squalid houses with the simplest and 
rudest tools, pioduce costly nml somotmus magnificent objects fit only for 
tho decoration of tho sumptuous homes of tho wealthy. The nitwits 
piesent elite isienllyn lcuval of recent dale Damascening m gold 
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wax vindoubtedly practised until tlm Sikh times, mid was freely used on 
arms. But after the annexation it appeared likely to die out when its 
application to fancy articles for European use was suggested. Mr. Spence, 
an English gentleman of -onto teclmic.il knowledge, who lived at Sialkot, 
would teem to have keen tlio most realous promoter of this new business, 
but it was warmly taken up by see era! oillcors nf Government ami others. 
'The costliness of tlm work is a leer to its exi>ortntion in large quantities. 
There is scarcely any limit to the demand for decorative objects costing 
from ti sovereign to a shilling, as the Japanese artificers have learned, but 
1-cyoud tint price the demand fulls off in an apparently unreasonable 
ratio. It is not easy to make a good piece of /.n/J-wnrk cheaply. And the 
workmen nre. grievously haiulicapjKsl in the race for popular favour by 
their ignorance , of the many changes in Euroj>ean fashion”. The black- 
smith too, who really makes the articles to be dccoralul, never moves 
from his place, and goes on repeating forms that have grown obsolete. 
It is not oiva in Indian work tint the Europ»an principle of division of 
labour iv carried out to such an exl'-nl ns in tins trade. Tins smith 
forges the lu-hnet, stiver, shield or casket independently it would iccin 
of the dam meaner. si ho confine, himself exclusively to in- decoration with 
gilded wire placed on tin roughened .'urfnce in ornamental forms and 
rubhwl into it. place with burnishers. The tdri i-nithdu work is now but 
seldom pract: .ed, olid it is doubtful whether nt any time it sv ns mom 
than tt eo-tly variety of damascene, applied only to tlie’most highly priced 
objects. Tim pulcm'k fir.-l ml mtlur ib cply in the iron or steel, and 
Ill's wire k laid in tins channel and burnished fiat, l'racticnlly this is 
almo-t linpeririiablc, for even when the object i« heavily rusted, the gold 
liti'-s reappeir when thfl rtt«t is’ cleared away. In the ordinary work of 
to-day the gilding adheres with surprising tenacity, and does not iufftr from 
the rusting of tlm iron as much injury ns might be osj.eUcd. 

“It is to befcived the profits of tlio trade arc but small Themis 
no great difficulty in the work ns now practised. Jn funner days it is 
probable that dutfl'i't’cnittg wasn pai t of tlio urinourer’fi craft, and that he 
forgril the form in addition to decorating it > surface. The designs of tlio 
ornament arts nil IVr’ian in character, excepting the imitations of the smu 
kaf dersert plates originally made in green ghued Wedgwood ware. 
Exempting (lie shields and helmets ami tome of the casket-, all the forms arc 
trivial, and might be classed ns /.Intionern' goods. 

“A Civilian nntned Capper lias the credit of having originated an 
industry which, though it is not very large, is certainly improving. Ho 
pave the local carpenters tin English folding chair with a leather back 
attached by hooks, mid (hearlichi 1ms since | U ;<ui nmdo in great numbers, and 
is known ns the (Upperina or G njr.il chair. J5ut the Gnjnit earpentera 
do not confi tic thcmselvi s to this model. About a down kinds of camp 
aud other chair- are togulaily made. TIip wood Used is thlthnm, ami tlm 
work is excellent and exceedingly cheap when bought direct from tlm 
makers. A large O.tppot inn easy clmir w ith good dyed leaf her cushion costa 
about 11s. 2fi, tmd Miinller camp chain!, neat and well finished, from Its. 7 
tolls. *1-3 each. The leading makers— IxmiUI and Kutb Din of GujrAl— 
were awarded a certificate and medal nt the Calcutta International 
Exhibition- for chairs, which bore comparison with any other caiuu furniture 
exhibited." - 1 

There arc no f>tntL:tic.a available for the general trade of ihc 
district, though Table Mo. XXV gives parlieulnw of the river trnllie 
that passes through the district. 'J’ho district is' peculiarly well 
mluutcrl for trade, being traveled by the Funj.-ib Northern Stale and 
the Salt Branch Railways and the Grand Tnink Hoad, and* liordered 
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by two navigable rivers the Jhelatn and the Chindb. It has already , 
been pointed out (pa go 80) that in an ordinary year the grain 
produce of Gujrat is considerably in excess of local consumption, 
while the extensive flocks and herds that pasture in tho bdr yield 
large quantities of p hi, wool and hide”. The surplus produce is either 
carried along the line of rail to Lahore, or down the Jholam- and 
Chindb to Multan, and tlio markets of Sindh; the town of Pind 
Dddan Khan acting as a collecting centre for tho Phdlia takdl. Till 
the opening of the Punjab N orthorn St ate Railway theso rivers were the 
main traderoutes; and they are still soused to a Very considerable extent. 
But there are also land routes of importance crossing the district. The 
Grand Trunk Rond passing through tho northern part of the district, 
drains the tracts which are more remote from the two great rivers ; 
the Bhimbar route from Kashmir passes from the north down upon 
tho town of Gujr&t ; the road from Mandwar in the Jammu territory 
passes through Kariauwdla to Gujrat ; while the old salt routo from 
Find Dddan Khan to Lahore passes through tho Phdlia or southern 
tahstt. The road to Sidlkot passes from Gujr.tt through Naushera, 
and from Gujrfit to Pind Dddan Khan through Dingah. All these 
roads are umnctallod, and the transport is done by camels, pack- 
horses and bullocks. The traffic along the roads from Gujrat to 
Sidlkot and Pind Dddan Khan has increased steadily since the opening 
of the two railway lines. Tho nature of the trade in former years 
is illustrated in Captain Waterfield’s Settlement Report by a tabular 
statement of the imports and exports of tho entire district for 
the year 18G7-GS. The table shows the imports to a. value of • 
Rs. 4,68,000, and exports to a value of Rs. C, 71, 000, The following 
aro some of the principal items : — 


Principal items of Export and Import Trade, 1867-68. 


Description. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Ohi 

’ Import... 

M&unds, 

550 

Rs. 

11,750 

From .Tninmil territory. 

. Export... 

0,230 

1,33,400 

Exported to Amritsar. 

Woollen and 

Import... 

jmshmina 

good*, 

.Export .. 


2,00,000 

Exported to ditto. . 

Wheat 

Import... 
Export. . 

134,' 57C 

2,0M46 

Ditto to Mnltdo and Sakkaf. 

Salt 

Import... 

6,078 

22,191 

From Find Dddan ltbdn. 

Export... 

... 



Our 

Import... 

5,314 

20,204 

From Jnmmii territory and 

Export,.. 

5,000 

15,000 

Sidlkot district. 

Exported to MulUn. 

Thread 

Import... 

... 

Export... 

730 

14,000 

Exported to Mnitda. 

Timber 

Impart... 

91,310 

43,100 

From Janunil territory, and 

Export .. 


consumed in tills disrict. ' 

Cloth • 

Impart .. 

a.. 

56,575 

From Amritsar and Lahore. 


Export .. 

... 



Import... 

17,000 

1,35,000 

From Amritsar. 

Gold fc silver 

Export... 

Import... 

Export... 

... 

15^500 

(i| l 

From Amritsar and Lahoro, 
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Description. 

Weight. 

Valnc. 

Remarks. 



Maunds. 

Rs. 


Silk 

Import... 

20 

12,656 

From Amritsar and Lahore. 

Export... 


... 



Import.,. 

5,602 

25,010 

From Jammu territory and 

SAniinr 


Sialkot. 

* 

Export... 

... 

... 


Sugar 

Import... 
Export .. 

4,695 

... 

5,510 

From Amritsar. 


Import... 


... 


Cleaned cotton 

Export... 

5,542 

67,840 

Exported .to Multan and 

Sajji 

Import... 

Export... 

4,000 

10,000 

From Shdhpnr district. 

Turmeric I 

Import... 

0G0 

5,302 

From Jomtnil and Hasira, 

(AaWi) 

Export... 

... 

... 

From Jammd territory 

Wool 

Import... 

Export... 

32 

2,560 

Siiccp and goats ■ 

Import... 

Export... 

G.000 

0,000 

Ditto ditto. 

Skins 

Import... 

Export... 

- 3,000 

4 500 

Ditto ditto. 

Soap - ...• 

Import... 

300 

3,000 

From Amritsar. 

Export... 

OSO 

8,000 

Exported to Mult4n. 

Opinin 

Import .. 
Export .. 

8 

3,000 

From Sbihpur. 

Fruits 

Import . 
Export,.. 
'Import.. 

522 

' 5,220 

From Kibul. 

Country cloth 

Yards. 



(.Export... 

00,400 

Mannds. 

4,520 

Exported to MnlUn. 


Indigo 

| Import .. 

237 

3,055 

From Amritsar and Multin. 

| Export... 


... 


Copper Qpd kdnsi 

' Import .. 

... v 

5,300 

From Giljrinwila. 

vessels ... 

[Export .. 

... 

... 

Cattle 

f Import... 

. Export... 

... 

5,800 

710 

From Amritsar. 

Exported to Mdnjab, district 




Amritsar. 

Oil jars of akin 

Import... 

... 

... 


ibtippa) 

(Export... 

... 

2,600 

Exported to Amritsar and 
other districts. 

Sacks (chat) - { K::: 

ijioo 

£830 

Exported to Amritsar. 


Among the items omitted from the statement as given by Captain 
Watorficld, tho following may bo mentioned! cotton seeds arc exported 
to MuMn#vaIuo R«. 4,703 ; mask and miUuj (pulses) imported from 
Jammu, value Its. 4,000; charas, imported from Jaininft, value 
Tts. 1,200 ; gram exported and imported, aggregate value Its. 2,720; 
jnmtir and bdjra exported to Find Dddnn Ivhdn, value Es. 2,370. 
Tho statement is concluded with the following remarks! — 

“ The external trade is chiefly with tho following towns and districts ; — 
The Jammu or Kashmir territory gives tjhi, yiir, timber, shakhar, somo 
pulses, turmeric, wool, sheep and goat’s skins, charas, spices. A greatdeal 
of this is through-traffic, and it receives nothing in return. Amritsar and 
Lahore take ghi , wool, oil-jars of skin (Jzuppa) and sacking ; and provide 
English piece-goods, iron, gold and silver, silk, sugar, spices, soap, somo 
. indigo and cattle. Multan and Sakknr take wheat, g&r, thread, cotton, 
cotton-seeds, soap,- country cloth, oil, and provide only indigo.’ Pinrl 
Dfldnn Khan takes grniu of nil kinds, and provides salt, Sliahpur sends 
sajji and opium ; Sialkot sends shakkar) Hazara sends turmeric ; Utijran- 

12 
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wdla sends coppor vessels j nnd Kdbul such dried fruits ns ore required. 
The trade is just what might hnvo boon expected in a thoroughly agri- 
cultural district, with only one town that boasts any particular manufactory, • 
that of Jaldlpur, whoro shawls are made by Kashmiri artisans for 
the Amritsar market. This trade, however, has been long on the doclinc, • 
and shows no signs of revival," 

The local trade of the four principal markets in the district during 
the year 1883 is given in Chapter VI with the description of each _ 
town. Tho following note on the imports and exports, ns they at present 
stand, has been furnished by the .Deputy Commissioner : — 

11 The principal export trade of tlio district is in whent. Bcfaro tho , 
Railway lino was opened, wheat used to be exported to Multdn nnd Sakhar 
down the rivers Jholam and Chindb. Now it is carried by rail. Lnst year 
wheat « ns sent down to lvnrdohi for transport to England in large quantities. 
Tho grain wob carried directly to tho Railway stations without passing 
through municipalities. 

“ Mustard was formerly exported to Lahoro In smnll quantities, 
but last year it wns exported in large quantities to Karachi. Barley 
is exported in very small quantities to Rawalpindi, bajsa is some- 
times exported to tho neighbouring districts. Rico is somotimoB exported 
to Bind Dddan lihdn nnd Jholam in small quantities. Kammhha 
is exported in small quantities to Gujrdnwdls, Sidlkot nnd ltdw&lpindi. 
Tho oil of mustard, trim mira, sesame, and linseed, pressed principally at 
Hnsldnwdla, in the Phdlia lahtll, is exported to Pind Dddan Khdn, Lahore, ' 
oud Multdn. The extensive flocks and herds that pastuio in the bar yield 
largo quantities of gin, wool, and hides. Ghi is exported to Amritsar and 
Lahore, aud that of the bar is much prized. The Khojas of Bhcra purchaso 
the hides nnd horns, and export them to Bombay, Wool of a coaiso kind is 
manufactured into bk&rat, which nre exported to Jammd. Sncks of tho 
goat’s hair and of wool are raado at Hnsldnwdla, but they only suffice for 
local demand, and nro seldom exported. Fourteen years ago, shawls of 
Kashmir pashm (wool of the finer sort) wore manufactured nt Jnldlpur nnd 
Gujrdt, nnd exported to Amritsar for France. Sinco the Fr.mco-Prussinn 
War tho demand for thorn in that quarter has almost ceased ; and now no 
shawls are manufactured. Pashmxna chadars of wool of inferior quality, 
called W'ahibshahi, aro now manufactured at Jaldlpur, and are exported to ’ 
Rdnalpindi, and also taken by tho Khojabs to Hmdustdn for sale in tho 
wintor. Country cloth — tho principal morts for" which are Shddiwdl, Knnjn, 
and Jaldlpur — cleaned cotton, nnd thread, nro exported to Rdnalpindi, • 
Pcshdwar, nnd Pind Dddan Khdn. For the Inst two yenrs the outturn of 
cotton has been loss, nnd tho exports have fallen off. Sttirt and tit are 
made of hemp by the Lnbnnns of Tdudn, Kild Sura Singh, Klimi, Bhnklior- 
ydli, Buddhnn, Hadkn, Peroshah, nnd Buraigwdl, nnd ore exported toRdwal- 
pindi, Gdjrdnwdln and Lahore. Soap is manufactured at Hasldnwnln, and is 
oxported m small quantities to Jammd nnd Jholam. Jars nnd scale-pans of 
Bkm are mado at Kirdnwdla in tho Khnridn tahslt, nnd are exported to 
Multdn. Ghi and oil nro always exported in theso jars. Limo is mnnufac- 1 
tured nt Hnsldnwdla, in the Phdlia tahsil, and nt Purdn in the KharidU 
ialunl, and what remains nftor meeting the local domnnd is exported to 
Lahore 

“ Tho import of European piece-goods has increased during tho last 
five years, as some now shops have been opened in the town of Gujrdt. 
Traders from Bhimbnr and the ncigbourhood of Jholam purchase piece- 
goods from Gujrdt. Salt comes from the Khewra Mines, and is exported to - 
Jammd and Kashmir. Sugar (rWm or khand) is imported from Bcndres, 
Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur and Chandausi. Its import has increased of late 
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years on account of tin* Increased demand tor it nmnnc; the people. It ii nls-* 
exported in Jnmmu nod Kashmir. <»Vr nnd A itfnr nre imported from 
Anritmr, SKlfcot, tiihriltspur, and Jalandhar. LVtty trader* carry etltoti 
their jum to ISijwfit ntid bring Inc!: <jur. CA1 of inferior quality ct>im * 
from the Jntnmii territory fsi small quantities ; it it not touch esteemed. 
J flirty irod mi*-’. u*«! to conic from Nurpur, llnjiuri, ntttl 1'binilnr in the 
Jatliunl Itrrittity ; Itut since tin* op ning of the Uni I way lint*, they ecine t*» 
«vl*iy>*rt xU'M Itvm Tcrorejorr. Ludhiana, mid ll.-iirn!|iim)L Oroiti contra 
mostly from tin* MAnjln nnd Mulwa tracts. lUj mi rice of sup-rior quality 
comes from Lahore ; nnd the* ordinary kind of rice from tho Siiilfcot 
di'tric!. Tniwric (t.al-ti) come* from mjrolt, nnd from KnrAiin, 
ItcnsrvA and fc'nhSnnj.ur ; and the turmeric from ptneri m comddrroi 
to let le’tt'T than that of hJijwiit. TVo. comes from Amritsir ; hut its 
import Isas fallen otf tine" tin: d.-dinc of the shawl trade. Applet nnd 
p*ot« co:m> from Kashmir in winter, and nh.-iomlt, rairiin nnd dn<*d fruiti 
coin** from Kabul, f'lach-c, or<n^>t, and j»imrijrar,At'“i come from 
l/vhare. /Ihaijaw] r’wtrtn' hrouxlit frotn the Jatutnd territory ; nnd 
opium frrnt JliiwnriAn, in tl»* SlriliJ.tir district, l>y livciee-liohh'tw, l»,th for 
consumption in this district nnd for export to Amritsar. The drop*, 
*}>!cet, r.tid ani.-li a n>!d l<y j-uttini tw#» from Amritsar nnd Karachi , 
ciro {*] ice) In em ill quantities cam*** from Kashmir, 

Wool of th» »: i/rtld fAt kind* co’.nci frotn Amritsar, hut it* im]*nrt 
Its* clcerva'etl tinro the decline of tin* shawl trade. M nrc brought by 
Kashmiri Ir.vh-rs in winter n!on» with fruit), utv! nro to a small rxt-n't 
{iurchvs’1 in till* district frost them on tin Ir way to fathom. Ohawd 
<rottoit(rr»jis«om* tinv'simj/'irn-d frutuKairirAnjrar, Jny.olhri, mid Ludhifinn. 
when the cotton croji of the district fails Hold nnd silver nre imported 
front Giljrdnwdla, Amritsar, Cilcmta nnd Hominy for in iking ornament*. 
V«-»*eU of fh-mn * metal, copper, nnd l*ro*s nro imported from tiiijr.inwAI* 
nnd Atnritcir, nnd to n small » stein from find PAdnn Kirin nnd Ihuka. 
Tlirir import it increasing. Stjiv-a fur mill* are impirtoJ from (leiuire* ; 
their ini fort hat iliefra" - d sir.'*' the ojieilin,* of the Hallway line. Ihrodnr, 
tn-lcil, thirl, Jog*, nnd rnfn for rafter* nrr brought down the Jh'daiu and 
CiiinAh from the Jntinmi territory. Hi' ir iiiijxirt i* iiiensvsjng. 11, [hit 
fer l J «l*lead* nrrdjroufjht front the Jurmwl ttrriiory r>n pmiii,. Soap i* 
lit.jirtrted from OdjrwnwiUa nti'l Amritsar. The im|>orl of indigo i# dernm 
it.'tf on nroount of the gt*t »*< r u»e <>f aniline colours nnd Kuropean eolourol 
eliitlintid cliintA Iiolis;o is import'd from Khurja nnd Mult (n. .'tiyi eniuea 
from Slrihpor. itnjtO, i*. - hroujdil from Amritsar, nnd i* to n rrnill 
eit* nt porchavd from the Kdhul tnuh-ra on their vmy thero. Sheep nnd 
frosts come^frorn the Jiirtittni territtny, Coes nod hulTiheinre hrmq;ht 
from Atnriixir nt the thm of the Dl w/di fair, nnd Lidlocl.* nro brought 
from (he.fliehm district." 

During tin' |nst I f* yrars n peculiar for/n of fmflit: {in* ttpmnje 
up v.|ut1) i* iu the linttti* of tilt* Klmj'ili* of the district. A’d/if*i/<* of 
th< so men nre in the hahit of tloiiij; it protitnbte, though' distnnt, 
itint rorit tRiih* in enmity cloth t?mvk IVt-ceetlini; with eapitai, they 
in tike ptirr.hv.ej in Aitih&ln, Delhi, fire., rn ronlr, nml <!)•,[>*, y ( ,f iho 
ware* to tii*: nfoimltnral ommuiuiy of the (.ticlcnmv, C’awnpore ami 
other tli-dricln in Ilitidieltin, to irlmin it in tuor*,* convenient to 
|inrehn*'.* nt Ihrir hoineriead* than to jirocecd to towns f.ir the 
purposs*. The tra>l<’ro take ciirnest-money from the p\ircjin*<-rn, the. 
pfwl* liein^ fold pirtly on credit mid at profit it* hi^li a* 8.1 p«r cent, 
over the rnarlnd prior \ All orrom*' of payment nre realised nt 
hut vert time. Thu ICdJilulin tin not nlwaya proceed to the name 
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Commerce. 
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Rltnjili linKc. 
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localities, but vary their visits according to the probable demand for 

f oods. They consisted at first of Khojahs only ; their good profits, 
owever, attracted other classes ; Kashmiris and even goldsmiths, 
bntchers nud others, whom respective trades woie not prospering, 
joining in the above speculation. 

GujuU is one of the districts in which foieign trade is registered, 
and the following note on the subject has been compiled from recent 
reports 

“ Tiade with Kashmir is registered at Daulnttingnr, from which 
place two roads diverge — one the main road via Bhimbar to 
Srinagai, and the other leading to Jammu. The value of the trade 
registered in 1882-S3 was : — 

Import t Export* 

Ks Ra. 

VtA Blilmbir ... ... 1,41,636 1,16,881 

I’M JammA .. .. 80,081 73.238 

A list of the imports and exports, given by the District Com- 
missioner, comprises the following; — v . 

Imports. — Cattlo, sheep and goats, baunftha, fruits, grain, 
leather, rjfd, sir alt, wood; woolen Ivin, pashmlna, glass bangles. 
Exports. — Horses, mules, eaftlo, cotton, cloth, indigo, oil, fruits, salt, 
spices, sugar, tea, tobacco, and kuv (a drug). 


SECTION 0.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No. XXVI gives the retail bdsdr prices of commodities 
for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in Table 
No. XXVII nud rent-rates in Tabic No. XXI; but both sots of figures 
are probably of doubtful value. Prices lose in 18G8-G9 owing to tho 
drought, and fell gradually during several ycais of plant} uptill 1872-73- 
The fall was then hastened by the openiug of the railway and 
increasing importation. In 1877 scarcity m tho district and the famine 
in Kashmir again raised prices generally. Prices l'e\l again at tho. 
close of the Kabul war in 1SS2. In 1872 fuel hud rhen in price owing 
to the strong demand for timber and fuel on the new railway ; hut 
its price became easier in 187G when coal was substituted as fuel for 
the locomotives. The wages of Inbour ruled high from 1872-76 while 
the railway lino was under construction. _ 

The figures of Table No. XXXII giro tho average values of 

land in rupees per acre shown 
in tho margin for sale and 
mortgage ; but the quality of 
land varies so enormously, and 
tho value returned is bo often 
fictitious, that but little i chance 
can be placed upon the figures. Produce rents varying from one-fourth 
to one-half gross produce are general. The rate of interest on loans 
varies according as the advance is made to samfnddrs or to money- 
lenders. On book debts or loans secured by mortgage of land without 
possession, the rate demanded from savvinddrs is 2 annas per rupee 
per mensem, and when the security is hou se propel ty or jewels pledged, 
then U annas. From money-lenders the rate demanded is 8 annas 


Poiiod. 

Sale 

Mortgage. 

i8C3rntow:»ri 

20 2 

12 0 

1WJ 75 to 1077.78 

21.2 

20-7 

ISTS-TiMo 1S&1 82 .. 

3*2 C 

25-0 
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per cent, pe) mensem when jewels are pawned ; one per cent, when 
houses are mortgaged without possession ; and 1 J per cent, on book 
debts. V r Ma grain is advanced to zaminddrs at seed-time, half as 

much againAs taken at harvest. 

J Local Land Mtasure. 

1 Glinmao ... ' 

1 Bigba 

1 Kauai .. 

1 Marlali 
0 Square Striai 

2 Gat 


= h 

u 

= ‘l 
a 1 


Acre. 

Glmmao. 

Biglia. 

Kauai. 

Mullah. 

Sarsuior Karami 
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Local weights ana 
measures. 


COO 

i 

4 

IG 

200 


4 

4 

5 
40 


I Mile. 


Local Distance. 

Kurus 

Local Chain Measure. 

Jbatrcs or haudfulls 
l’aropfs 
Topos 

Tojus ... , _ . ••• 

Local II eights. 

Tolls 

Chatrlks ... 

Paus ... ••• 

Sects 

The fienres'eivon in the margin show’ the cAnimunications of Communicntlons, 

" ' the district./ Table No. XLVI 

shows the dytturfces, from place 
to place, i is authoritatively 
fixed for tlm purpose of calcu- 
lating travelling allowance. 

Tablo No. XIX shows the nren 
taken up by Government for 
communications. 


l 
l 
l 
i 

l 
i 
l 
l 

= i 


Paropl. 

Tops. 

Jlamid. 

Maui. 

Cbnttlik. 

Pan. 

Sccr. 

Pnnmi 

Mnund. 


* Communications. 

MUcs. 

flallwn>a .. . 

McialleJ rovli 

UnroctollCdroatla 

•118 

72 

55 

fW 


Allies. 

*78 Rbrht tank China!,. 
10 belt „ Jln-liun. 


JTlio Cliinfib and Jhclnni are botli navigable for country’ craft 
throughout their courses within the district. The mooring places, 
ferries and hridges-of-boafs, and the distance between them, is shown 


Riven. 


IU%cn 

Stations. 

Distance in miles, 


Kurf 

2} miles from ouruklqmr, 
whore tho Chindb enters 
the dmtrict. 


M4rf_ 

2J miles from Knrf 


KuluTini 

8 „ „ Mrtr, / 


Blmkhariyali ... 

fl „ ,, Kulawal 

A 

Sodlira 

3 „ „ Bimklmri- 

' ynli. 

Ye 

« 

Kathala 

8 „ „ Sodlira ... 

O 

Khanko* 

0 „ ,, Katlmia „ 


Gaihi 

f> •> Khanko 


Rdirinagar 

0 „ „ Garhl ... 


Bahri 

8 „ „ ltfmuagar 


Qadirabad ... 

G „ „ Baiiri ... 


Fnmikhpur, .. 

4 „ „ Qadirabnd 


Bnrj Galina 

4 „ „ Fnrrnkhrtir 


R r. m'a ii c a. 


J-A ferry throughout tho year. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

A ferry throughout tho year. 
A train also rims over tho 
Alexandra bridge, 

A feny throughout tho your. 
Dittp. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bridge of boats in winter undo 
fen y in summer. 

A ferry throughout tho year. 
Ditto. 


• Thrro ire morrlng wince. nt all the ftOlone, Thn rnsnftatraent el the ferry r.t Katlula la under 
the outherltioi st tho 0 itfrat district, and th, Income from that ferry 1 b credited to thi* district 
Alt other fcrrtcc and brtdgi h are under tho imnBfcincut of tilt authoritle. of other dtotricte, cud 
their ineomo to credited to lho6C dlrtrlete 
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Rivers. 


Railways. 


Roads. 


Rivers. 

Stations. 

Diotatico In miles. 

Rem Anita. 



Jholam 

6 miles from Rbagnagar, 

\ Bridge of boats in winter and 




u hero the Jholam caters 

1 n ferry in aummlr. There 




the district. 

| is a subway on the railnay 





J bridge for passengers 



Kot 

4 miles from Jliolam ... 

A ferry tiironglioiit tho year. 

w 


Klioar ... 

6 „ ,,, Kot 

- Ditto. 

a 


Puran 

4 ,, „ Klioar .. 

■ Ditto. 



Rasul 

4 ,, „ Pin an ... 

Ditto. 



Mariyala ' ... 

4 „ ,, lUsiil 

Ditto. 



JaliUpur Kikoin 

11 „ „ Maiiynla .. 

* t 

Ditto. 


The Punjab Northern State Railway, from Lahore to Peshawar, 
runs through the district for 36 miles, with stations at Kathiiln 4 
miles, GujrSt 41 miles, Lila Musa 111 miles, Kh, irian 91 miles, nnd 
Khari&la 7 miles, on to Naurangdbad 4 miles (no railway station); 
The salt lino of the Punjab Northern State Railway runs from Lila 
Musa towards Khaim for 36 mile3, with statious at Jaura 7 miles, 
Diugdh 7 miles, Phdlia road 5 miles, BahdudJin ‘8 miles, and KhairiL 
4 miles, in the district 

The following table shows the principal roads of the district, 
together with the halting places on them, and the conveniences for 
travellers to be found at each : — 


Route. 



Halting place. 

| Distance in 
Miles. 

Lahore nnd 

Kathila 


Pcalidwar road 



in the Gujr.it 

Gujrdt 

C 

district, from 
Kathiia to 
Naurangibid. 



Dili Musi ... 

12 


Khiridn 

10 


Karidla 

0 


Naarnngibid... 

3 

Gnjnlt to Bhim- 
bar. 

Daulatanngar... 

12 


KotlA 

9 

Gujrdt to Find 

DUlomvila ... 

0 

Dddan Khin. 



Remarks. 


Encamping-groand, surd), district rest- 
house, road-bungalow, Telegraph otlloe. 
Encamping- ground, cldlt bungalow, 

Kaeheri, Civil station, road-bungalow. I 
Railway station, Police oilicc, nu. tailed 
roads 3 miles, Tologiaph ofllre. 
Encampiug-ground, bctriii, notice station, 
district rest-house, Railway station, 
nnd rcfrcshracnt-TOom, metalled load 
12 miles, Telegraph office. ' 
Encampiug-ground and well, enrdi, 2 
largo wells with steps, Hoi la ; tahsll 
court, police elation, railway station, 
distiiot rest-house, metalled rond 10 
miles, Tclcgmpli oilicc. 

Railnay station, Telegraph office, 
metalled road 0 miles. 

No Railway station, but there Is tipuHtt 
Kami, and district rest-house, police 
station, encampiug-ground mid well, 
metalled road 8 miles. 

Sariti, and distiict iest-liouse nnd post 
office, unmetallcd road 12 miles, 

Sanli and district rcst-houso and un- 
metalled road D miles, 

One di hiking well, but the encumping- 
ground is not demarcated, unmetallcd 
road 0 miles. 
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Route. 


Onjrlt to rind 
UAdon Khin. 


r.N.S.Ry. from 
LAU Musa to 
Khewrah. 


•Jnjrit to riidlia. 


Halting place. 


Dingih 

Hong' 

IAIuMnsA Jauroh' 
DlngAli 

Willi* raid 
Bahinddin 
Khairl 
Knujth 

Maggowll 

Parilnwlli 

PIiAlia 


§8 

Is 


13 

12 


71 


10 


Remarks. 


Bneampliip-grotind ami well, tnrfti, die- 
trlet rMt-houtc, Police Station, Pott 
office, umnctnilcd road 13 miles. 

Encamplng-crotind and well, sardi, dis- 
trict rest-house, nnmctallrd road 13 
miles. 

Railway station, Telegraph office. 

Railway station, cncamplng-gtound and 
well, snrrti, district rcst-honse. Police 
station, Telegraph office. 

Railway station, Telegraph office. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

A large town, post office, unmctallcd 
road 7 miles. 

A large village, post office, unmctallcd 
road G miles. 

A Urge village, police station and rrot 
lionsc, post office, unmctallcd road 8 
miles. 

Snrtii and well, rncamping-pronnd not 
demarcated, and district rcst-honse, 
tah-ll court, umnotallcd road 10 miles. 


There are olso unmctallcd roads : — 

(1) ,— Gujrat towards SiAlkot about 10 miles, on which there is 

no fixed halting place. 

(2) . — Gujriit to KnriAnwAlA rid JalAlpur, 17 milrs, oil. which 

there is no hnlting place ; except at JalAlpur, n munici- 
pality, tvhore there is a pttkka Mrdi and district rest- 
house, a post office nn<l police station. 

The ditk bungalow at Gujntt is completely furnished and provided 
with servants. The police and roau bungalows have furnituro, 
cooking utensils and crockery, but no sorvantB. The district rest- 
houses have furniture, cooking utensils and crockory to a limited 
extent 

There are Imperial Post offices^ at Gujntt, Jalalpur, Knnjnh, 
DingAh, KndirAbAu, Dmilatnnngnr, KariAnwalA, KhariAn, KotliiAla 
SlickhAn, LakhanwAl, LAI A MusA, MaggowAl, PhAlia, PnriAmvAIA, 
and village post offices at ShadiwAl, TAnda, KotlA, BhAgowAl, 

There are Money Orders Olfices at Gujrat, Jalalpur, Kunjnh, 
DingAh, KAdirAbAd, Daulatnnagnr, KariAnwAhi, KhArirtn, KothiAM 
SlickhAn, LakhanwAl, LdlA MuhA, MaggowAl, PhAlia and PnriAnwAln ; 
and Savings Banks fit tho above. 

A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of tho Punjab 
Northern Stale Railway from KatliAla to Jlielnm, and from LnlA 
Musd towards MiAni, with n telegraph office at each Railway station. 
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Telegraph. 
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CHAPTER V. 


^.iD3vcx3srisTK.^a?io3sr aitd 

X^IXT-A-XTCE- 


BEOTION A.— GENERAL. 

Tho GujrAt district is tmder the control of the Commissioner of 
Rawalpindi, who is assisted by an Additional Commissioner; the former 
is stationed at Rawalpindi, and tho latter at Lahore. The head* 
qtini tor’s staff of tho district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a 
J udicial Assistant and I wo Extra Assistants. Each tnhsll is In charge 
of a tahstlddr assisted by a miib. Tho village revenne stafT is shown 
below : — 


TahaU. 

Ken lin/roi 
and ndt b. 

Girildwats. 

Pnlmirh and 
Assistants. 

Hem arks. 

Gujrat 

•4 

4 

81 

* Includes 1 Smlr 

KMrirtn 

o 

4 

E9 

Kdnfingo ,-iud Ids 

Phalli 

i 

3 

E5 

uniti. 

Total 

7 

11 

IDS 



There are thico Munsiff* in the Gujntt district, fir. : — at Gujrnt, 
at Dingnh, and at JalAlpur JatAn. The Muntiff at Gujrat lias juris- 
diction over 302 villages, of vliich 110 villages, are m the eastern 
portion of Inks'll Phdlia, and lie to the Foutli and east of the road 
which runs from Dingali to KAdirabdd, through ILclnn and Plinlia ; 
and 102 villages arc in taJm'l GujrAt, somo of which lie to the west of 
GujrAt, and the rest about four miles to the eastward. The 3 Tuns if 
at JaliUpur has jurisdiction over 42 i villages, of which CD villages 
are in tahiil Khdrian, and lie to the north and cast of the road which 
runs from GujrAt to Bhimbar; and 355 villages arc in lalnit Gujriit 
outside tho jurisdiction of the liriiiwjr at UiijrAt, The Munsif at 
Dingah has jurisdiction over 704 villages, of which 477 villages are in 
tohiil KhArian, and 277 of iahstl Phdlia outside the jurisdiction of the 
Munsiffa ofGujnlt and Jnldlpur. 

The statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the last five years 
arc given in Table No. XXXIX. 

There are no Ilonorary Magistrates in this district. Tho police 
force is controlled by a District Superintendent, and one Assistant. 

The police force is given in tho margin. In addition to this 

force, 900 village watchmen 
mo entertained and paid 
from the income from house 
tax. The tlutnda or principal 
police stations in the 
district are distributed as 
follows. There are no police 
out-posts ( chciulc'w ) : — 


Class of Police 

Totil 

Strength 

Distribution. 

St inding 
gmrds 

Proticllon 

and 

detection 

District (Imperii!) 
Municipal 

300 

61 

43 

N 

S3 
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H-f 


{«) 

(2) 

C« 

(2) 

<D 

There is a 
within tiie 


Gvjtat. 

| (3> Uujrit town. 

| (4) JalJIjmr town. 

A'Ailntiu 

1 (31 X>nnn(tliit 

| (11 Vingsh. 

Phtlltan, 

(2) rorllciflli. 


I? IV 

iu n. 

J V. t~»*n | C* fl lr«i ] 


IS7 

1 « 1 * 1 


Tahiti 

Gtijrft. | 

Karilntrtli. i 

Tahiti 

KhSritn. 

till MiSta. 

Tak'tt 
KotKlih. SheUMn. 

(3) Kfdirtt,*.!. 

CAttle.jKmntl At each tfuintf. The Ciujntt district 
Rawalpindi Police Circle under the control of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police at Rawalpindi. 

The district Jail at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
228 pri'oncrs. Loin* term prisoners are tran-ferred. Tabic No. XL 
gbw= statistics of criminal trials. Table No. XLI of police inquiries, 
and Table No. XLH of convicts in Jail for tin* list five years. 

The S'ttwfs are proclaimed 
under the Criminal Tribes Act. and 
the number on the register in lb.S'J 

* w t* *. n i /re i n tv is show'll in (hi* margin. 

The pro's revenue collections of the district for the l n -t M 
venra, so far a*, made by tin* Financial Commissioner, are shown in 
Table Xo, XXVI3J ; whih; Tables Not XXIX, XXXV, XXXlV.nnd 
XXXIII give further detail* for Land R*-*. onuc, 12v.be, Liecnse-tax, 
and Stamps respectively. Tnbb* Xo. XXX1IIA thaws the number 
and ritunti'ui ol Registration Oftic*\«. 

The central distillery for the inroiufnclnre of country liquor i.s 
fituated at O'ujrdt, J’oppy is freely cultivated n '-cording to Mauding 
rules of the Revenue Depatlmonl, 

Table No. XX XVI gives the income and expenditure from 
di'trict funds, which are control!, d by a committee consisting of !t*J 
rnemb- rs rejected and oppunteil by tin* Deputy CoimnLdtitn r from 
mnong the leading ni«*n of the 'various Uxfi-{b, amt "f the (!i\ il 
Surgeon, with tin.- lAquity^ Commissioner ns l'n-ddent. Table No. XLV 
give* ata* Hties fur municipalities tli'-m-e-he*, which arc noticed in 
Chapter VI. The income from provincial proportion for tho hot li\c 
vean, if- shown below : — 


Chapter V, A. 
General 

Admimotrationi 

Cdminal. l’ollc* 
*ml Gael* 


Revemift, Tntntloin 
UrgUlrativn, Ac. 


| State*- of Int-mw. 

IST7-7S. 

IS7« 79. 

lhTfl-00 

|Rs0M. 

ISSI-S2 


It*. 

Itx 

in* 

Its. 

It, 

IV-rl*-* with ... 

Sene-* witlidut tioal )»r/'tpM 

13,123 

!MU0 

10,121 

12,411 

12.000 

Pugin,! t)un,'»l»ns, 4e. 

JI72 

' 301 

351 

223 

SOI 

L'r6ut»*I 

1,023 

701 

J.007 

1,201 

m 

Cat'lft-|rtuiiiL ... 

3,3X1 

2,071 

3,11, 13 

s.r.rti 

2,123 

Sami pnjprrttM 

m 

1,203 

713 

1.211 

IIS’, 

Total 

lO/KT, 

I4.W6 

15,1123 

. 17,710 

llt,4S0 


_ The ferries, bungalow? and encamping-grounds have already beeli 
noticed at page 04, and the cnttle-iKuind? above. Figures for 
other Government, estates are given in Table No. X\Tl, and tlicv 
nml their proceeds nrn notked in the i uece< ding Heel ion of the 
chapter, in which tho laud revenue administration of tho district is 
treated of, , 


7 
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Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and the totals 

of land revenue 
collections since 
3808-09. The 
remaining items 
for 38S0-81 and 
1881-82 are shown 
in the margin. 
Table No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions, and agricultural 
advances for the last fourteen ycara ; Table No, XXX shows the 
amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XIV gives the 
areas upon which the present land revenue of the district is assessed. 
Further details as to the basis, incidence, and w orking of the current 
Settlement will be found below in Section B of this Chapter. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and aided, 
high, middle, and primary schools of the district. The district 
school is at Gujrdt. There is a middle school at Gujnit, Kunjah, 
Dingah and Jaldlpur ; and the primary schools are situated at 
Kunjah, Jaldlpur, Maggowal, Thatta Musa, Shddiwal, Harifimvdlfi, 
Kathdla, Shokhpur, Ladhd Sadhd, Lakhanwdl, Bhdgowdl, Jaurdh 
Jaldlpur, Karianwdld, Peroshdh, Ghausa, Dharowdla, Dowlatuagar, 
and a branch school at Killdddv, Dingdh, Ivhdridn, Gulidn, Dhorid, 
Khohar, Khori, Knkrdli, Chak Dind, Jaur.t, Knmitnd, Sarai 
Aurangdbdd, Malkd, Kddirdbdd, Jokalian, Mangut, Mong, Ilolan; 
branch school at Morata, ITnsIanwJId. Shahidamvali, at Makhndnwdli, 
Phanid, Khawd, Phdridnwali. Tho district, lies within tho Bdwalpincli 
circle, which forms the charge of tho Inspector of Schools at 
Bdwalpindi, 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at tho 
Census of 1881, and the general slate of education has already beon 
described at page 39. There is a Mission School aided by tho 
Government at Gujrdt. 

The Government school at Gujrdt was one of tho first established 
in the Punjab after tho annexation, having been founded by Mr. IVniplo 
in 1854 It was at first a vornaeular school, and English was 
added to tho curriculum in 1859-60. It is pleasantly situnled in 
a shady and picturesque compound immediately outside tlio city to tho 
north-west and in connection with the Civil Station. It is now called 
tho District School, and contains three departments — high, middlo, and 
primary — being indeed the only High School in existence west of tho 
Jtdvi. Tho lower primary school has been transferred to a separate 
building in the old fort, where the ialml and municipal buildings are 
located. The school buildings are new rnnges of structures with a 
quadrangle or court-yard. The site is considerably above the surround- 
ing city, which makes the locality airy and suitable for tho boarders 
whoae^ quarters are here. The school is nttended by boys of the city 
and district. The stuff consists of a European head master find nativo 
assistants. Nearly a moiety of tho scholars are Muhammadans, and 
about ono-third are agriculturists, not residents of the town. Tho 
expenditure, numbers on tho rolls, &c., for tho last five years aro 
shown in the statement at (lie top of the opposite pane. 


Source of revenue 

isbo n 

lBSI-62. 

Sutrlus warrant fatatanaA .» » 

riflUerles 

Rtfvctine, finos and forfeiture® 

Other itoma of mlacellaneoua land w enue . 

JK 

21 

ST 

29 

Re 

8 

42 

53 
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IlEBBur or Examinations. 

Years. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Total expen- 
diture on 
the school. 

Matricula- 
tion or 
equivalent 
examina- 
tion. 

Middle 

School 

Examina- 

tion. 

Upper 

Primary 

School 

Examina- 

tion. 

Lower 

Primary 

School 

Examina- 

tion. 

187S79 .. 

447 

14,600 

6 

21 

25 

41 

1879 SO . 

374 

13,130 

4 

21 

24 

34 

1880 81 . 

425 

11,935 

1 

2 

21 

35 

1331 S2 . 

456 

11,400 

9 

14 

52 

39 

1882 83 ... 

498 

12,192 

12 

25 

44 

39 


Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the Gujrat district. They all 
are under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Gujrfit. The dispensary at 
Gujrjlt is in immediate charge of an Assistant Surgeon. The others 
arc in charge of Hospital Assistants and Native Doctors. 

There is a small but pretty Church at Gujrftt, capable of seating 
24 persons. No Chaplain is posted bore. The Chaplain at Jhelam 
visits the station once a quarter. 

„ That portion of the Panjdb Northern State Railway which 
runs through the district is in charge of the Assistant District 
Traffic Superintendent at Jhelam, and the Traffic Superintendent 
Rawalpindi controls the traffic department. The head office of the 
former is at Jhelam, and of theiattor at Rawalpindi. The Grand 
Trunk Road south of GujrtLt is under the Executive Engineer 
Rawalpindi, Provincial Division, assisted by an Assistant Engineer 
stationed at GujrAt, who has charge of the pnblio buildings of the 
district ; and both are subordinate to the Superintending Engineer 
1st Circle stationd at Rawalpindi. The telegraph lines and offices 
are controlled by the Chief Superintendent stationed atrAmbdla, the 
Post Office bj* the Inspecting Post Master, Rawalpindi Division, and 
the forests are under tne Deputy Conservator, whose head-quarters are 
at GujrAnwfild, assisted by an Assistant Conservator, who also at 
present resides at Gujrdnwdll 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

The Sikh .Government took all they could extract from the 
cultivator, relaxing in favour of the headmen, who assisted them in 
the process. To these they gave in&ms, or what comes to the same 
thing, they exompted a plough or two of their cultivation from assess- 
ment ; and these headmen on their part managed the revenue for 
Government, and villago affairs for the community generally ; from 
the lattor they collected malba to defray the village expenses, perhaps 
something uioro, which was illicit. They would manage the waste 
lands, call in cultivators, &c. These men woro thus raised considerably 
above the rest of -the community in rank and influence. The almost 
universal oustora was to pay in grain, the Government portion being 
assessed by kanktlt, or bntai. In later times, sometimes money 
leases would be given, or fixed money-Tates on ploughs, or on the 
oigah , levied, but instances of this kind were exceptional, and rarely 
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lasted any time. One-hulf wo?, accotding io tlie Muhammadan rule, 
the Government 'hare. In the poorer village? one-third would bo 
taken, but generally spanking the full half 'hare would ho mado up by 
a larger number of extra charges. In the imr and other places wnere 
the expenses of bringing the lands under the plough w otilrl bo unusually 
great, one-fourth w otild ho assessed as the Government share. 

‘When tho Punjab Government came tinder tbo supervision of 
British officer' in 1810, Lieutenant Ltko, Assistant Resident, made 
a summary money Settlement of tho gicator part of tho district. Ho 
based his as~es«uiont mainly upon tho average of tho payments of tho 
tin ee pres ious y ears. 

Again, at annexation in 1819, n second summary Settlement was' 
made l*v Mr, Mohill, Secretary to tho Board of Administration. It was 
effected at Lahore, and with considerable difficulty. The proprietors 
came forward unwillingly, and it was a success to have induced them 
to tako up the ]ea*-e' at all. This Settlement gavo considerable reduc- 
tion from the jamni fixed hi Lieutenant Like, hut of course informa- 
tion was defective ; all kinds of conflicting influences were brought 
into play, and it was soon found to bo both too unequal and in many 
instances too high to stand. 

‘ Accordingly in 1831 a revision was attempted by the District 
Officer It had not, however, made much progress, when it became 
evident that it would not be rn impromnnt upon its predecessors, j 
I t was therefore cancelled, and mntteis remained in statu quo until 
1852. In that year the district was visited by Sir H. Lawrence, who 
commented with great seventy upon the state of things la ought to 
his notice " There me,” he writes, “ inequalities in the assessment,* 
ps from one anna per hhtha to two tupces, without any apparent 
re.-ison or explanation. I visited several villages, tho zwndwl'irs of 
which complained of over-assessment, nnd their appearance bespeaks . 
great poveity and. utter inability to |.ny tlio revenue fixed upon 
them , wlieieas it is obvious that villages paying one, two, three, and 
four anas must in most cases be under-assessed, and render more 
hard to bear the burdens of tlioir neighbours.” In consequence of 
this exposure the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Sapte, was instructed 
to revise tho assessment without loss of time, and the work was 
accomplished in three months This Settlement proved a good one ; 
it worked well until the Regular Settlement. It corrected runny, 
and left few inequalities. It gave a i eduction of o'85 per cent, nnd a 
rate upon cultivation of Re. 1-10-5. Tho real rate was, however, 
considerably below this, ns Mr. Sapte excluded from his rcvcnuP- 
paying area a lnige amount of land nominally ivdtn, but' of which a 
great portion renljy bore tnxnfion. When confirming this Settlement, 
the Board, in their letter No. 8342 of 28th October 1852, expressed 
the opinion that it was “ modcrato and even light, — the rate 
certainly low.” 

’ n- , A ®°S”'“ r Settlement was begun in 1852 by Mr. (now Sir 
Richard) Temple, who was succeeded in 1S54 by Mr. E. A. Prinsep, 
ami m 18.>6 by Oapt. Mackenzie, who roported tho results in 1839. 
.ine settlement was confirmed in 1800 for a term of 10 years, to 
expire at the end of, 1867-G8. The assessment of each - talisil is 
briefly described below. The Settlement came into force from the 
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beginning of 1855-56 in Phalia, of 1856-57 in Khdridn, and from 
1857-58 in Gujrat, and worked admirably till the' revision of 1868 
presently to be described. 

The country was first divided into circles, comprising all con- 
tiguous villages, the lauds of which were in their main characteristics 
similar. Thus bar lands formed one circle ; lands lying on the bank 
of the rivers,- another ; undulating or hilly lands a third ; low-lying 
cenbal land receiving yearly' enrichment from the overflow of streams . 
a fourth; level lands of a permanent character securing them from 
the vicissitudes of an uncertain climate a fifth ; and so on. Except in 
one circle no other primary classification of villages or soils was made. 

The Phdlia tahsil fiist assessed, If contains high land 
adjoining the bar sterile tracts highly impregnated with saltpetre ; 
stiff clay', rich mould and light sandy soils by the river Chin4b. -The 
soil is however generally hard and difficult to work, and requiring con- 
stant irrigation to render it productive. Cultivation is consequently' 
carried on to a great extent by well-irrigation. It is therefore expen- 
sive. There had been no increase in cultivation during the Summary 
Settlement. That Settlement pressed at a late of Re. 1-9-0 per acre. 
It was considered high, although reduced from the previous Summary 
Settlement 9 per cent The population numbered only 162 per 
square mile. The people were mostly Jats of the Gondal, T&rar 
and Varnich tribes, industrious and good husbandmen. But five 
villages had completely broken down, five others were held kham, 
more were ready to break. Balances to the amount of 3 and 4 per 
cent, occurred yearly. Annual advances to the amount of several 
thousands of lupees were made for building wells, but were to a great 
extent expended in revenue payments, upon these considerations 
taken together with the facts of scant population, deficiency of 
markets, and prevalence of crime, especially cattle-stealing, it was 
left that a 10 years* Regular Settlement to be successful must be 
light. Unless reductions were given to a very considerable 
extent, there would certainly be no improvement, there might be 
distress. Eight per cent, reduction was ultimately conceded, giving 
a rate of Re. 1-2-2 on the cultivated area. 

The Khdri&n tahsU .was next assessed. It embraced a great 
variety of soils. The predominating feature however was the absence 
of well cultivation. The greater part of the tahsil is unirrigated. 
The majority of the cultivators is composed of Gtijars, with no taste 
forhigh fanning. The absence of artificial irrigation however 'is partly 
owing to the nature of the soil, which is light and does not absolutely 
require irrigation, and also the great depth of water in most parts of 
tho tahsil. The location of the tribes may originally have been 
arranged from the same circumstance. There are the undulating 
hinds to the north — the Pabbi with its high and dry and. uneven 
slopes, — the plain Cis-Pabbi, including high Mr basin-like flood lands, 
and the river lands on the Jehlam. 

In this tahsil 'agricultural prosperity was of comparatively recent 
date. It had been mainly brought about by R&ja Gnlflb Singh 
during his kardarship between 1891 and 1903 Saml/at. He brought 
about this prosperity with great sagacity and by a system of liberal 
terms. He gave chahdrama'very generally^ t, e., the cultivators at 
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the time of kankut were allowed to keep one-fourth of their land out 
of tlfo kan ; three-fourths were assessed at least so nominally. It was 
probably a good deal a system of give and take, at any rate it pleased " 
the people. He further dealt very lightly with green crops, in - many.' 
cases exempting them altogether from being charged with • revenue. , 
He thus induced absentees to return to their old lands.' He 
employed the better circumstanced landholders largely as chumdrts or 
tailddvs , giving them increased powers and influence, and recompensat- 
ing them by indmts. They are greater in number, and correspond in 
character more to the term yeomen jn this tnhsfl than the chauih'is 
of any other part of the district. He thus conciliated all classes,' -and 
is remembered with respect. j 

Land however remained, especially towards the. south, greatly . 
out of proportion to the capabilities, numbers and resources of the ’ 
population. The hdr people had their main stay principally in cattle, 
not in agriculture. The consequence was the establishment of tirni. 
This tax was in force for most of the time of Rdja Gulitb Singh’s 
kdrdurship. This tax however was overlooked during our early * 
assessments, and it was considered neither politic nor just to revive it 
For our subsequent policy involved the appropriation as Government ' 
nikhs of all excessive waste, and of the remainder a considerable por- 
tion was being brought undor the plough, At the Regular Settlement " 
36 per cent of the total village area was found to be cultivated. 

Tho Summary Settlement of the tahttt was supposed to be . 
generally fair. In some tracts it was indeed expected that the investi-.'- 
gations would lead to an increase in tho deinaud. The summary - 
assessment rate on the existing cultivation was Re. 1-1-8. Reduction 
had been given to the extent of Rs. 5-8-0 per cent, at the last ■ 
Settlement. There was much improvable land. The people woro ■ 
rich in cattle. But on coining to assess it was found that an increase 
could not be taken. The lahtil was almost entirely kdrdni. Seasons 
could not but bo uncertain. Resources were only beginning to 
dcvelope themselves. Tho agricultural population only averaged 
167 per square fnile. Enquiry, however, proved one thing, that iu 
say half of tho tahsfl the people were in the habit of liquidating their 
debts and paying their revenue, &c., with the produco of their, ' 
cattle. It was therefore thought proper to bring these into the 
calculations, and accordingly they woro rated apart from the soil, and 
a cattle jama ns well as a rate jama applied to each village. 
Eight per cent, reduction was ultimately givcD, and the rate on 
cultivation became Re. 1-0-3. ' 

Tahttl Gujrat was assessed last of nil, with effect from 1857-58:, 
It differs in most of its salient points from either of the tahdls . 
previously noticed. Its soil upon the v hole is inferior in its intrinsic 
qualities to that of tahstl Ph&lia, but it is more easily worked, and 
it is superior to Kharidn, while in population, industry and steady 
habits of the agricultural class, proximity of markets, &c., it ranks' 
higher than both. . It contains tho greater part of the Jntdtar section, 

a fine industrious, skilful population of agriculturists, most, of 
whom had held to their lands through the vicissitudes which bad laid 
waste loss favoured localities, and who ’cultivated them' with great 
care and industry. Sixty-two per cent, .of its area wns cultivated; r 
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The population numbered 350 per square mile. Of the cultivation 
41 per cent, was either irrigated ov naturally moist. The land is of 
a variety of qualities from light maira and stony ravines to rich 
chamb. The Summary Settlement pressed at a rate of Re. 1-5-0 
per acre. "With exception to a few isolated instances, and the 
Gangwal faluka, it worked well. But in the previous year the other 
two tahslls of tho district had been largely reduced. It was there- 
fore decided to make greater endeavours to adjust inequalities, and 
proportion the pressure to the rolativo values of tho different varieties 
of land assessed, than to enhance or oven retain the oxisting revenue. 
llAja Dina Xitth’s Defter exhibited ns near as could bo gathered from 
a set of papers applying in many instauces to different years, a demand 
of Rs. 2,751,458. The Summary Settlement amounted to Rs. 2,47,912 
on the khdlsa villages. The revised result was Rs. 2,34,842, which 
gave a rate of Re. 1-3-3, and u reduction of 5'2 per cent. 

The result of the assessment of the Regular Settlement is 
shown below t — 




a 

5 S 

Regular Settlement. 



•e 

e 

s 

e 

e 

c 

*3 

Name of Circle, 

Is 5 

5 2 
tn c 

Jigrt. 

Khdha. 

Total. 

Kite on 
cultiva- 
tion. 

Bate ou 
Total area. 


Bhimbar 

21.R32 

2,125 

10,285 

21,410 

R. a. p. 

1 4 0 

R a. p. 

0 10 8 


Bet I 

12,704 

540 

11,820 

12,309 

1 7 2 

0 7 11 


Bet II 

12,3011 

150 

11,001 

11,151 

1 4 4 

0 7 2 

3 

NakU - 

17,000 

1,030 

15,439 

17,420 

1 0 7 

0 3 3 


Rikherl 

30,463 

1,550 

23,002 

27,032 

1 3 8 

0 8 10 

Ch 

Hctliir ... 

12,712 

2,200 

11,700 

13,030 

1 3 1 

0 5 11 


Akin ala 

21.S02 

073 

15,170 

10,151 

0 Iff 0 

0 4 6! 


Maira 

8,339 

1,400 

7,436 

8j8u0 

1 0 7 

0 5 3; 


' Total ... 

137,300 

10,010 

117.436 

128,3ot> 

1 2 10 

0 0 1 [ 


Buluudi, I 

0,209 

60 

0,000 

0,110 

• 0 15 10 

0 0 9 


Ditto II ... 

11,285 

330 

11,003 

11,423 

0 11 1 

0 6 11 


Ditto III ... 

4,302 

180 

3,511 

3,001 

0 10 0 

0 5 3 


Bhimbar 

20,670 

,, 

10,443 

10,443 

0 14 6 

0 6 5 

$ 

Pabbi 

10,701 

1,430 

10,020 

17,000 

0 12 0 

0 2 8 

Hethlr Pabbi ... 

48,021 

3u0 

45,075 

40,025 

1 1 0 

0 9 1 

rt 

Maira 

10,606 

200 

14,878 

16,128 

0 14 6 

0 4 11 

w 

Bar 

24,201 

4,380 

22,270 

20, €55 

13 0 

0 2 8 

Bet I 

15,205 

UOO 

13,240 

13,000 

15 3 

0 7 8 


Bet U 

18,426 

140 

18,037 

18,177 

l 8 0 

0 9 10 


Total . . 

182,631 

7,279 

170,144 

177,123 

1 0 5 

0 5 5 


Chamb 

28,484 

2,490 

20,480 

28,080 

2 0 4 

1 0 4 


Bhimbar 

6,463 

2,302 

0,273 

8.G33 

1 3 2 

o n n 


Nianda ... 

21,030 

205 

20,728 

20,003 

1 11 8 

1 4 6 

• 

.tatator 

03,814 

2,102 

50,042 

.58,801 

1 5 U 

0 14 8 

* 

Bet ... 

30,003 

2,000 

20,300 

32,200 

1 10 8 

o is n 

IT 

Dandl Darya ' ... 

13,133 

00 

12,121 

12,187 

i e o 

0 8 0 

o 

Bulnudi 

40,744 

1,810 

40,102 

61,002 

0 14 11 

0 0 0 


Puilahi ... 

30,000 

850 

34,117 

34,077 

0 12 0 

0 8 1 


Total ... 

247,012 

12,013 

234,812 

247,785 

1 3 2 

0 12 2 


Grand Total .. 

507,839 

31,1 tl 

522,422 

553, 5(13 

1 2 2 

0 7 2 
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Captain Mackenzie thus discussed his assessments : — 

“ The reduction is doubtless considerable. Taken with the - opinion 
of the Board of the Summary Settlement, quoted at tlie outset of this . 
sketch, the present Settlement must bo held to be undoubtedly light. 
And moreover the real extent of relief given cannot bo measured by the . 
ribove figures, for they do not take into consideration the largo amount ‘ 
of resumed IdUiirHj now thrown into the assessed urea. Its amount is not. 
exactly ascertainable, becuuse, although nominally very large, a great 
many claims and alleged holdings were fictitious, and tho Summary 
Settlement rate was on this account much lower in reality than nppeared 
to the Board, when they expressed their opinion that it was. decidedly 
low. Still the amount of extra relief thus given was cotisideiable, 
amounting to 7'G per cent, on the Summary Settlement jama ,-und after 
a balance of fiction and fact, and allowing for tho great increase in 
cultivation and docreoso of exactions of all kinds, I am inclined ■ to state 
the real diminution in tho present payments of tho general cultivator at. 
20 per cent. - - 

“ Opinion as to tho expediency or inexpediency, necessity or others 
wise, of so great a remission of taxation will vary. It will be observed 
thnt I have not, in going through the chaklat, with one exception,' 
laboured to prove distress or absolute necessity, or a large measure of 
relief ; and with tho patent facts of a revised Summaxv Settlement reduced , 
from its predecessor, pronounced light, and not found to be in any vital 
point defective, collections apparently easy, balances almost nil, any.' 
difficulty that existed local and not general, the necessity for such liberal 
concessions will by soino bo doubtless called in question. . But bearing 
in mind tho transition state of rooiet.v in the Punjab, its undeveloped 
resources, the absence of capital, low prices, the uncertainty of climate, . 
the great want of homo markets and of the means of export, the novelty 
of money domands, scarcity of cash, and the short twin of the Settlement, 
it may he doubted whether less indulgent terms would linve bad any other 
effeat than to retard improvement. 

“ Tho district nmy in a general -view be called a fertile one; hut 
fertility of soil under an uncertain climate is but a latent advantage until 
accompanied by capital and a strong population. These are jet wanting; 
thus the best land in the district is yet untilled, viz., the har : cleared and 
watered, these hinds would yield a far greater return than perhaps any 
other land in the district. But a well costs from 11s 200 to 300 if built 
by the labour of the agriculturist and his family. Few hnvo the requisite 
capital. The closest attention on tho part of the Tahsildiir and District 
Officer is necessary to keep existing wells in those high tracts _iu working 
order, and at present tho required population docs not exist. Besides 
this I am inclined to think that tho fertility of the district lias been 
overrated, One-half of the cultivated area is composed of the poorer 
varieties of soils, wliilo the produeti vo capability of 72 per cent, of the’ 
whole is entirely dependent upon the periodical • rains. Wliilo therefore 
taken as a whole this district doubtless must, in point of fertility, be 
considered superior to Jelilam, Rawalpindi or indeed most of tho southern . 
districts of the Punjab, it cannot I imagine bo reckoned in any way, equal 
to tho jallnndar Doilb or even Qurddspur or Sialkot. For ns regards 
intrinsic quality of soil, this district can hardly be called in a high degree 
fertile, and in its productive capabilities, ns regards population; capital 
and general resources, it must rank considerably below our best mid most 
revenue-yielding districts. , 

" I can attest the improvement that has resulted from these light 
terms. I think I may say that the agricultural community is imbued 
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. with a spirit of contentment, A feeling tliat justice 1ms been done to them, 
that they linvo rccei\ ed more. bencticeut consideration than they over 
received under former governments, and that their prosperity Js ensured. 
Cultivation has increased, now wells lmve been sunk, old debts have Imen 
paid, ornaments redeemed, and marriages solemnized. It may be that 
higher terms might have been demanded with perfect theoretical justico, 
and the same results therefore expected ; but tlio Cottar proprietors of 
tbo Punjab are not theoretical rensoners. A full measure of indulgence 
best secures their appreciation ; moderation is the best sido to err upon ; 
and if prosperity be the result, the Settlement which created it may 
perhaps always claim to be approved,” 

- In 1865 Colonel Wotertield was directed to tcviso the Regular 
Settlement, and he completed end reported his operations in 1868, 
The new assessments were announced in June and July i$G7 for 
Gujrdt, in December 1867 for Phtllia, and in January 1808 for 
Khnridn. The same assessment circles were adopted ns had been 
followed in the Regular Settlement The revenue rates framed at 
each Settlement are shown in detail for each assessment circle at 
pages 130 to 133 of Colonel Watcrfield’s report It was found that 
the cultivated area lind increased by 103,795 acres, the number of 
ploughs by 23,028, and the total number of wells by 550, since the 
Settlement of 1858, the netnn! number of new wells bnilt being 929. 

In tlio Settlement of 1868 tfio old system of assessing irrigated 
like all other lands by a fixed rate per aero was abandoned ; the Innd 
being assessed throughout ns if unirrignted, and n lump sum being 
imposed upon each well to represent the additional demand upon 
irrigation. Colonel Wntorficld thus describes the manner in which 
the new system was received by the people : — “ In the GAjrdt tahsfl 
it had always been the custom to distribute the rovenuo demand upon 
all tlio land by nn equal rate, not drawing any distinction between 
the kinds of soil, between irrigated and unirrignted Jnnds ; the 
proportion of each description of Innd in tlio holding of each pro- 
prietor being about equal. At first a heavier water-tnx was put 
upon each well, and a lighter rate upon the land ; this met with 
opposition from tho people, represented ns they were by the richer 
and more weft-possessing portion of the community. They maintained 
thnt walls in- tho GnjriU tnhsll were of no great utility, that they 
were merely nn niil in caso of dry seasons. The lowering of tho 
water-rate and rawing of that upon tho land satisfied them, and there 
was a good deal of justice in what they said. The staple produce of th o 
land is wheat, which covers 45 per cent, of tho cultivated area, and its 
cultivation is increasing owing to tho high prices which have pros ailed. 
In ordinary seasons, with nn average fall of rain, no doubt it 
grows quite as luxuriantly in land altogether ignorant of wells ; so 
much of tlio land of this inhtil receives moisture from hill torrents. 
In the Phiilia tahtfl tho water-rate was favourably received ; their 
cultivation is dependent upon wol!«, tho rainfall being less, and the 
soil drier ami harder. Tho Khiirifin tahsU is not much n floated 
by it ; wells being so few, tho wntcr-rnto was not objected to. 

A good proof of the applicability of the wntcr-rnto lies in the fact 
that, although it was left optional with the community to distribute 
the total of the water-rate as they might prefer upon wells or lund or 
shares, with reference to tbo condition of Iho wells and the vultio 
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they really placed upon them, they almost invariably adherer] to the 
new system. 

The following table shows tho result of the now assessments, 
which gave an immediate increase of Rs. 32,2.13, or 5 - 79 per cent.; 
the rate per cultivated ncrc being Rs. 0-13-5 : — 

Comparative Aeecmnent. 
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The revised Settlements came into force from the expiry of the 
term of Regular Settlement (end of 1807-08). Government was of 
opinion that the assessment was far lower than it should have been , 
and that it sacrificed public revenue unnocessaiily ; and it at first 
refused to sanction tho demands for a longer poiiod than 10 years. 
But it was afterwards ascertained that the assessment had been 
announced for 20 years, and sanction -was therefore extended to that 
period. The arc as upon which the revenue is now collected aie 
shown in Table No. XIV, while Table No. XXIX shows the actual 
revenue for the last 14 years. The statistics given in the following 
tables throw some light upon the working of the Settlement : — Table 
No. XXXI — Balances, l emissions, and takdri advances. Table No- 
XXXII— Sales and mortagnges of land. Table Nos. XXXIII mid 
XXXIIIA— Registration. 
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The Government revenue is paid in the following instalments : — Chapter V, B. 


' Tafaf, 

Dates or Istsauiemts, 

AlIOCST PAID AT 

'Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Khar\f. 

Rabi. 

Gujrit ... ... | 

December ... 
February 

Jtmo 

July 

69,214 

69,012 

78,571 

78,314 

Kharidn ... ... | 

December ... 
February r.. 

Juuo ... 
July 

40,595 

40,340 

42.2S2 

42,073 

Phdlia ... ... j 

V 

December ... 
February 

June 

July 

37,648 

37,642 

46,887 

46,760 


In some villages half of tho revenue is paid in rabi and the 
other half in kharif, while in others three-fifths is paid in rabi and 
two-fifths in kikanf ; whereas in the villnges nearthe Pabbi in the 
" KhAridn laliml, where the produce in rabi is not so good as in kharif, 
two-fifths is paid in rabi and threo-fifths in kharif Throughout the 
district half of the kharif instalments is paid in December and half in 
February, and in rabi also half is paid in June and half in July. 

The cesses collected in addition to theland revenue are as follows - 


Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Hovonnc iustal- 
meats. 


Cesses, 


Cess. 

Gujrtt, 

Kharidn. 

Phdlia. 

Local rates ... ... ... 

Rs. As. P. 

8 5 4 

Rs. As. F. 

8 6 4 

Bs. As. F. 

8 6 4 

Road 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

Schools ... ... 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

l 0 0 

Post (district) 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

Lamhmdat i 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

Chief headmen [tarpanch) ... 

10 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

Zaihlars 

I 0 0 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

PtUicdru .... ... 1 ... 

4 12 0 

. 4 12 0 

4 12 0 

Total ... 

22 0 4 

22 0 4 

25 e 4 


Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government Government land,, 
estates ; while Table No. SIX shows the area of land acquired by fote,t *' tc ‘ 
Government , for public purposes. The forests have already been 
noticed at page 81. 

A considerable area in this district was demarcated during the 
proceedings of the first Regular Settlement,’ as the property of the 
State. The preserves or rnkha ore 17 in number. The largest 
comprises the whole area of tho Pabbi range ; of the remainder, 1 3 
lie in the bar country of the Phdlia tahtlL Many small islands 
(Mat) in the beds of the Chindb and Jehlam are also the property 
of the State. Captain Mackenzie explains the principle upon which 
these rakh wore demarcated and declared Government property as 
follows : — 

“ Lniwl, however, remained, especially towaids the south, greatly out - 
of proportion to the capabilities, uutnbois, and resources or tho popnlation. 

Tho bar people had their mainstay piiueipally in cattle, not in agriculture. 

The consequence a as the establishment of lirni. This tax was in force 
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or rank with refcrenco to each other. Where villages have largo culturablo 
areas, it was possible to rectify this, and, by incrcnsingthe grant from . 
wasto lands, to bring the holders into their proper position with rofercnco 
to each other. But there are several villages (in tho Gujrdt tahstl more 
especially) whore nflt culturablo waste area at oil exists j and hero tho 
cultivated area, according to thb scale laid down, was very often, in small i 
villages, quite insufficient. It was proposed, therefore, to form tho zatidars 
into three classes, and to bring them as nearly os possible upon terms of - 
equality. In those villages where there is no culturablo area, tho amount 
of cultivated area that they receive as head lambarddrs of their villages 
was deducted, and an averago -income was made up to them, by allowing 
them to hold a certain proportion of their own porsonal cultivation at half 
jama rates. This can ho resumed on the deatli of tho originnl grantety . 
or continued to the successor in his own holding, ns Government may , 
think fit, with reference to h is claims alone." 

This was duly carried out ; and in 1,452 cases, 11,618 acres were 
given iu indin for village service to saild&rs and head himharddrs. 

In addition to this, 1,737 acres of land were granted to individuals 
at half jama rates, the Government demand sacrificed being Rs. 785. 

The following table shows tho revenue assignments as they stood . 
at the revision of Settlement of 1868 : — 
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In behalf of Sikh 
Institutions . . 
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In behalf of 
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Total .. 
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1,001 

6 
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13S 
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22,077 

32S 
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2S,401 
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tbn Proprietary e-Dd cultivating rights of revenue assignees in 

heir Lhn?/ 7 f Government demand has been alienated in 
tneir behalf, stood as follows in 1868 : 
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Abstract shelving the property and cultivation of maujulhrs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWITS .A-iNTID l^TTlSriCIF-AaLITIES. 


At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts and 
military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule, the following 
places wore returned as the towns of the Gfijrat district : — 


Tahslt. 

Tonn. 

I'ortenei 

Males. 

Females. 

Gtiji&t ... 

Klidridn ... 

Glljrdt 

Jnldlpur 

Knnjfth 

Dingnh ... 

18,743 

12,839 

6,799 

6,01S 

9,677 

C,6G5 

3,009 

2,002 

0,160 

0,174 

2,700 

2,413 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns ’ 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIII ; 
while further particulars will he found in the Census Itcpurt in Table 
No. XIX and its appendix, and Table No. XX. The remainder of 
this Chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with n 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrense of its population, 
its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions and 
public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

The town of Gdjrntliesiu north latitude 32°33' and east longitude 
74° 7', and it contains a population of 18,743 souk It is situated about 
five miles from the present bed of the river Chinab. The town slopes 
gently upwards towards the fort, tho remains of which form its 
highest point The country round is wooded, and some fruit nnd 
flower gardens exist near the town ; there are some high houses and 
a few minarets appearing through nnd above the trees, making the 
approach agreeable. Tho suburbs stretch out in every direction save 
towards the west ; Garhi Shnhdaula is the largest. To the north, 
about a mile from the town, lie tho Civil lines nnd principal- public 
offices. The tahsil and munsiff’s courts are situated in the fort, in 
’native fashioned buildings, The town is traversed by three main 
streets running respectively from cast to west, from north-west te 
cast, and from north to south. The last is a fine open street called tho 
Nawd Bdzdr passing throughout tho eastern quarter. This Idzdr 
opens out into a commodious market place opposite thp eastern 
entrance to tho fort, and in this is situated tho octroi office. Tho 
majority of tho houses of tho town are of fairly solid build, but most 
of tho streets with the above exception are very narrow and very 
irregular, as usual in native cities. They are however well paved; 
and the drainage and the sanitary arrangements are very good, being 
greatly facilitated by the elevated position of the town and the 
ample water-supply which is obtained from wells in tho town. The 
principal buildings of antiquarian or architectural interest within the 
town, are the Imperial bath-house known as hamdm constructed 
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by the Emperor Akbar; the Imperial well with steps known as the 
bdoli ; the shrine of Shdhdaula Sdhib in the Garhi Shdhdaula ; and 
the old Muhumtiiadaa cemetery at Bcgampurd, which contains an old 
tomb, where a lady of rank was buried in a.h. 1122. Close by there 
is an old mosque. 

Iu the centre of the town lies the fort, which was built by 
Akbar, and the brick walls of which are 20 to 30 feet in height. It 
bus two entrances on the east and west faces, and would have been 
a formidable obstacle to an uusciontifio enemy unprovided with 
artillery ; dwellings have been extensively erected both ou its ramparts 
and close underneath its walls, which arc a source of anxiety to the 
district authorities, as portions of them often fall after heavy rains. 
The ruins of a brick viaduct which passes from the Garhi Shdhdaula 
to the east and north of the city for a distance of half a mile, nro 
attributed to the famous saint Shdhdaula (see below). The viaduct 
is said to have been devised to secure dry footing at this part of the 
city environs, during floods of the Bhimbar end Shdhdaula maids. 
The portion of the work which forms the bridge of arches over the 
Shdhdaula ndla, still in a good state of preservation, and of solid 
construction, is a work of great benefit to the community. Ho is 
also said to have constructed useful works in Sidlkot, and Bcvoral 
wells on the Lahore and Gujrdt road-side. Shdhdaula was a Pathdn 
and claimed descent from the Emperor Bahlol Shdh Lodi; at the 
same time the Gtijnrs assert that he belonged to their class, and the 
present high priest at tho shrine professes to bo a Sniyad. At this 
khdngdh are domiciled human deformities known as Shdhdnula's 
chtUtae (rats). The popular bolief is that tho priest undertakes to 
cause children to be born in childless homes on condition of tho 
parents consenting at the shrine to relinquish to him their first-born 
child, which is then said to ho bora rat-hcadcd. There are at 
present about a dozen rat-headed men, womon, aud children attached 
to the khdngdh ; they arc wretched looking imbeciles, with little or 
no forehead, and slmrp features, which iu a manner justifies tho 
appellation of “ rat-head.” They arc very shy and most of thorn nro 
mute ; some are said to have been brought from grout distances — 
Kashmir, Kabul, Multdn, Lahore, Amritsar, Ac. The fact is simply 
that such deformed children arc occasionally born, and that, tho 
Shdhdaula priests loso no opportunity of acquiring them, as they aro 
found to be profitable in marking tho identity of a priest or disciple 
of the celebrated Shdhdaula shrine in his alms-collceting rounds 
among his distant constituents, each disciple being usually accom- 
panied on his tours by a rat-faced deformity ; and the fostering of 
superstitious stories regarding these unfortunates tends "to increase 
the reverence 'and liberality shown to tluf Shdhdaula priesthood. 
There is strong reason to fear that some of them arc helped into 
idiocy by superstitious parents compressing their heads in infancy 
between boards or bandages in order to fit them for this shrine, as 
clt&has ; but of courso no body will admit this, and they arc commonly 
reputed to bp born thus ns a mark of divino wrath, on parents 
who havo wilfully foiled to keep a vow of one sort or another. 

Tho shrine of Shdhdaula situate to tho. north of the city, is 
known aud revered throughout the Punjab, and lends its name to the 
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city, which is known as "Gnji.lt Shiilidaula-wala” The people 
have a legend that the old saint iShAhdaula, having fox some reason 
taken a dislike to oichmds. uttered a gie.it curse on the distiict that 
it never should piodnce hint trees, and in consequence of this curse 
it is that no orchaids me anjwheie to be seen, and even the mango 
cannot glow. They admit how n ei that the em so is now being evaded 
or disiegaidcd moic and moie. The Cml statton is pictuiesqui*, 
being prettily wooded, and with n good utw of the Adlii Dli#k 
and Pir Panjal ranges of lulls Them are attiactne public gardens, 
and the grounds of the btinUhm, the lesidenrc of the District Olhcel, 
which he in the light angle fanned In the roads to Kashmir and 
Siillkot, hate a pmh-lil.e appeal mice, wliich adds much to the beauty 
of the station. 

The stories presort cd by tradition concerning the emly history 
of the tow n of Gujriit hat e> been briefly recorded in Chapter II. It 
is certain that the site shows tiacen oi emly occupation , and, if any 
weight is to he altiibutcd to tiadition, two cities had been built and 
fallen to decay upon it, before the foundation of the present town. 
The second city, lostoicd accoiding to Geneinl Cunningham by one 
Ali Khtln, is said upon the same authority to hate been destroyed in 
A.D. 1303, a jeni which was signnlizcd by an invasion of Moglials 
dining the icigii at Dehh of Al.i-ud-dln Khilji ,* and Bahlol Lodi 
moved the scat of got eminent to the town ol Balilolpur which ho 
founded (a.d. Io40) on the Chimib, 23 miles noith-east of-Gujidt. 
Ncaily 100 years later, the attention first of Slier Shall during his 
brief reign, and subsequently of Akbnr, w ns det oted loi n time to the 
affairs of the Cliaj Doab, the lcsult being the loundafion of the 
present town of Gujutt. It is not ecu tain, though Captain Mackenzie 
appeal's to think it piobablc, that Shor Shiih had any hand in this 
matter. Akbai’s pait is the subject of a veiy definite tradition. In 
those da) s, as pointed out by Captain Mackenzie, tlieio was no 
ttionghold in the Chaj Dolib to maik the imperial power; and seek- 
ing a locality for a foit, Akbar was piobabl) nttincted to the pie'-ent 
site by the traces of ancient occupation, and poilmps b) the c'W-tence 
of mins fiomwluch matcual could be extracted on the spot. IVoikmg 
skilfully upon the hcroditaiy liinhy between the .Tats and Uuj'trs 
of the neighboiuhood, ho induced^ the lattci to furnish half the 
necessaiy funds, f permitting them* in letiun to hold for him the 
citadel when finished, although the surrounding tciritory belonged 
to the Jats. The foit thus founded took the joint name of Gup.it 
Akhardbnd, Its outline is now luudly tiaceable, the fortifications 
having been renewed upon a linger" scale by Sirdrir Giijar Singh. 


* Captniu Mackenzie is confused upon tins point Ho states tbc etcornl citj to 
have been destroyed b} Mahmud of Gha- n in bambal 13"0 ( = * n 1293): but 
Mahnnid'a invasions vveio from A.B. 1001 to 1020 The date approximately coincides 
with that given by Ganeial Cunningham. As to the Moghul invasions, sco Kliihm- 
stone, Tlwt Inti , pn 1)9192 and 391 
” Taeke 


section of the Do*lb it w ns situated, objected, and the IVnpiror miu obliged to turn 
foi aRaistancc to theGttj*us, who inhabited tbc uoighbouiitig country to tlie wfbt. 
Tlic sum rerouted was If Inlh, lmt tha idi ti of )m\ ipg a Gujni fort in the couutrj of 
tho Jata wm so tempting that the Gtfjais agreed to liuse the monej 
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Some of the imperial buildings, however, especially a Idoli. or covered 
well, and a batn-houso ( hnmmdnt ), still exist nnd are in use. During 
the reign of Shall Jaluin, (Jujifit became the residence of Pir Shdh- 
dauln, a saint of great repute, who, fiom the rich offerings made to 
him, is said to have spent freely upon the adornment of the town 
and its suburbs (see above). The mins of a brick viaduct extending 
to the north and north-east of the city, avo still pointed to as a 
testimony to his liberality. 

During the long years which saw the decay of the lloghal 
power, the district was overrun by the Ghakkars of Rawalpindi, who 
probably established themselves at Gujritt in 1741. The country 
also suffered at the same time- from the ravages of Ahmad Sh&h 
Duritni, while about this poriod the Sikh power had been asserting 
it«elf in' the Eastern Punjab. In 1705, Sirdttr Grtjar Singh, head of 
the Bhangi misl, crossed the river Chindb and defeated the Ghakkar 
chief, an(f 'extended his dominions to the banks of the Jhelam. In 
1840, Gujr/it came under the supervision of the British officials, and 
a Settlement was made under orders of the Provisional Government 
at Lahore. Two years later, this district become tho theatre for the 
series of important battles which decided tho event of the second 
Sikh war. A battle wa® fought at Sadullapur, 10 miles off, between 
the British forces and Sher Singh's Sikh army, after which the Sikh 
. General retired northward between the Jhelam and the Pabbi hills, 
and at Ghillidmvdla the bloody battle was fought and won by the 
British. On 13th January 1 8 10, Slier Singh agaiu marched south- 
wards, the British Army pressed him ; nnd on tho 22nd February 
1819, he turned to fight at Gujnifc The decisive engagement which 
ensued broke irretrievably the power of tho Sikhs, 

- The municipality of Gfljrdt was first constituted in I860. It is 
of the 2nd class, and the committee consists of the'Dcputy Com- 
missioner as President, the Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of 
Police, are cx-ojjicio members, and twelve non-official members, all 
nominated by the Deputy Commissioner. Tablo No. XLV shows 
the income of the municipality for the last few yenrs. It is derived 
from octroi levied on the value of almost oil goods brought within 
municipal limits. GAjrlit is the groat commercial town of tho district, 
collecting wheat, pulses, oil-seeds from the interior of the district and 
-surrounding towns and villages. It Is also the chief entrepdt for 
piece-goods, raw iron and other Europe goods, which are imported 
from Europe. Some of tho groin-dealers and commercial houses 
lmve very large dealings, and there are several native banking 
bouses of high standing. A largo traffic in dried fruits, from Kashmir, 
passes through Gtijrdt since tho Punjab Northern Slate Railway has 
boon opened from Lahore to PesliAwnr. Tho chief local manufacture is 
shawls, embroidery, native cloths and pathnlnn work (though much on 
the decline now). - The brass vessels of Gfijrdt are well known, nnd the 
boot-makers supply boots and shoes to many native regiments iu 
distant, parts of the Punjab. The kqftt/ari and carpenters’ work of 
Gdjriit is famous. It has already .been described in Chapter IV 
(page 80 ). Tho following tablo gives certain statistics of the 
trade of the municipal town of Gup At for the five years eudiug 
1882-83 : — 
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Institutions and 
public buildings. 





VALUE IK HOPE ns. 


Articles cf 
mcrcltandise. 

Whence imported. 



Own at. 





IS78-79. 

1*79*80.' 



1880 SI. 

1831*82. 

1852*83. 

Sugar 

Gidh, in IIo*h!atpur district, 
I) irp In Si ilkot nnd G urdm* 
pur 

It*. 

4,144 

Its. 

44,541 

11*. 

£0,003 

Its. 

45,05S 

Its 

42,570 

Our 

Slulhnt, Uijivtfc nnd John* 
lttn, in Oujnt 


12,0*} 

15, 170 

12,0 J5 

15/.45 

Shalhtr 

D.irp nnd It ijwnt 

7JC03 

10,075 

15,009 

8,300 

9,073 

Turmeric . . 

11 warn nnd Nnmnkot, in 
Gimiv>jiur 

Oujnt district 

1,P?0 

2,412 

r s 2oS 


VT2 

Wheat 

l f S1,S'iS 

1, 3-’-, CM 

1 ,20,221 

1,70,0.12 

1,51,777 

Indigo 

Mult m and Kliurjali 

4,1 60 

4,0 >0 

3, MO 

9,2^0 

9,170 

Country cloth 

Jnmniu nnd Uujnt diatriit 

4?s 

4‘»S 

1,4 IS 

W0 

1,181 

Salt 

rind Didin Klnn 

12,025 

9,425 

10,6*0 

11,975 

U/Ja‘2 

Magenta 

l)cra l^miil Khan, Koli.it 
nnd Knhul , . 

5'.<> 

5*10 

910 

m 

710 

Cloth 

Amritfir 

£7,200 

83,600 

77,7bO 

1,50,2 10 

1,53,602 

Wool .. 

Amritsar. TCurpur in Gurdar* 
pur, nnu 





Snhl 

Jlmi'.! and Cliiniot 


270 

17 k 

SfiO 

270 

Soap 

Aumt'urnml Hi^lnnuala,^ 
Giijrat 

700 

750 

$00 

f:.o 

p:o 

Medicine* . . 

51 t*ct11nncou* place* 

2,100 

2,0,0 

3,01(1 

3,2> O 

3,370 

Tea 

Kinprn, Kashmir nnd Amrit- 

15"* 

200 

300 

275 

?C0 

Charm 

Knlu, Jnmmu territory , 

too 

.VO 

420 

:t«o 

415 

Cinnamon, 

Amritbar 

5,500 

0,250 

8,0.10 

7/270 

0,330 

Urge. 

Ohi 

Gujrnt diitrlct 

0,000 

11,400 

36,760 

19,010 

ts 

21,200 

Honey 

Ilatnln, Jnmmu ten ltory , . 

10 

•JO 

21 

S - 


Total 

2,74,770 

9,2d,«JQ 

9,40,16s 

4,97,910 

4,61,81* 


The principal institutions of this town arc tho Government 
district school and tho Mission school, Tho school buildings arc 
both good structures ; and tho education imparted in the Government 
school is tip to tho Entranco ; that in the Mission school up to 
the Middle school standard. Tho remaining public buildings and 
offices ore tbo Deputy; Commissioner’s court and district offices, tho 
treasury building, polico offieo, police linos, post offico, dispensary 
building, tho baradari building, tho - church ami the staging- 
bungalow. On tho southorn sido Of Uio town are tho garden 
and tank, known ns Pnskc’s garden and tank, the jail and thdnu, 
nnd tho Grand Trunk road ; and further on is the line of tho Punjab 
Northern Stato Railway, with Railway station and telegraph office. 
■Within the town there aro a scirai, a police (hand, ami n branch 
school. Tho public gardens commonly known ns the bdvddtiri 
garden, tho dak bungalow garden, and tbo olntrcb gnrden, are all 
on the north sido of tho town. The town hall where the municipal 
m cotings, are hold, tho tahstl and polico station, also a branch of, 
the district sohool, aro all situated ip tho fort which lies in the 
heart of the town. The jail was formerly in tho civil station, but 
as it was washed down by a flood of tho neighbouring Bhitnhar river, 
the prisoners are located in tho masonry sarui at (ho south-west 
corner of the' town. Tho district school is outside and near tho 
north face of the town, and at tho south is n neatly laid, out plot of 
ground with tank and fountain callod Paske’s garden, tho daily resort 
of loungers,. nnd much appreciated by the native community. This 
Pp l instituted hv Colonel Pasko, formerly Deputv Commissioner 
ot uujrat, and has been lately greatly imputed. There aro also ■ 
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other masonry tacks of comparatively recent date constructed by Chapter VI. 
bankers for the benefit of the public. There are 6‘9 mosques and 52 ' rpownsand 
temples and lY^dharmsalde, or places of worship' of Mahoinedans, Municipalities. 
Hindus, and Sikhs respectively in the citr and environs of Gfijrat, institution and 
The railway station lies about a mile to tho south-west of the city, public buildings, 
and the military encaraping-gronnd nearly a mile to the north-west. 

There are. two shops where European miscellaneous merchandize, 
wines, &c., 'are sold ; these are at the north-east entrance of the 

town. 

The population at Population and vital 
the enumerations of statistics. 

1808, 1875 and 1881 
is shown in the mar- 
gin. 

It is difficult to- ascertain the precise limits within which the 

enumerations of 1868 
and 1875 were taken; 
but tho details in tho 
margin, winch give 
tho population of sub- 
urbs, throw some light 

___________________________ on the matter. The 

figures lor the population within municipal limits, according to the 
'Census of 1868, are taken from the published tables of the Census of 

1875 ; hut it was noted at 
the time that their accuracy 
was in many cases doubtful. 

Tho constitution of the popu- 
lation by religion and tho 
number of occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. 

XLII1. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX 
of the" Census Report of 
1881. The annual birth and 
death-rates per mille of 
population since 1868 aro 
given in the margin, the 
basis of calculation being in 
every case the figures of the 
most recent Census. , 

Tho actual mnfiber of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XL1V. 

Jaldlpur town is a municipal town in Gfijrdt district, Panjab, JaMlpw Town, 
situated in latitude 32’ 21' 35' r north, longitude 74° 15' east, eight miles 
north-east of Giijrat. Its' population is 12,836 souls. It forms the 
principal tra’de mart of the district, and has n considerable manufacture 
of shawls, the. woTk of a Kashmiri colony, which are exported chiefly - 
to Amritsar It lias a bdidr, a th'dnd, a school-house, dispensary, 

. and municipal committee house. The municipal committee consists 
of eight members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. Table 
No. XLV shows the income of this municipality for the last few years; 


Tear. 

Birth rota. 

Death-rata, 

. 

m 

1 

1 

3 

55 

£ 


d 

2 

r\ 

4 

1 

ISOS 




20 

20 

20 

18o9 

.. 

.. 


24 

25 

23 

1670 

29 

si 

27 

44 

40 

48 

1871 

40 

42 

60 

43 

42 

44 

1872 

38 

■20 

18 

34 

SO 

40 

1873 

49 

20 

22 

33 

so 

30 

1874 ’ 

64 

28 

20 

27 

25 

28 

U75 

62 

20 

25 

34 

31 

33 

1870 

47 

24 

23 

43 

39 

47 

1877 

40 

23 

23 

22 

20 

24 

1878 

42 

_21 

21 

87 

30 

37 

1879 

37 

19 

18 

31 

,32 

29 

1S80 

-40 

24 

22 

20 

'21 

10 

1881 

40 

20 

23 

24 

25 

24 

Average 

40 

24 

* 22 

32 

8f 

• as 



Population. 

. -Towns of suburb. 

1603. 

18SI. 

(iujnttown .. .. 

GirhlMufi'JliftTi 

Fatalipiu- 

Nurtmr, Ranghpnr .. ' 
Civil line*! 

14,905 
} 1,015 

Ml 

840 

1M05 
f 658 

t 852 

S4f 

691 


Limits of enumeration. 

Ycirof 

census 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Whole town „ „| 

Munldpil limits 

ISOS 

1881 

1603 

1S75 

1881 

17,321 

18,743 

15,907 

17,401 

17,815 

9,490 

9,677 

7,825 

9,lb6 
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Chapter VI. it is derived from octroi loviod on tho value of almost all goods' 

Towns and brought within tho municipal limits. Jalalpur is well situated in a 

■ Munioipalities. fine open and highly cultivated country, at tho cross-road leading 
JaUIpur Town. respectively to Shilkot, Jlinlam, Jmnmu and Gfijrdt. It lias a goo2 
bdziir of shops through the town from north to south, and a largo 
number of well built houses ; n well attended Government school; 
Town hall for municipal meetings, and a commodious fardi with 
accommodation for European travellers. Jalalpur is said to have 
been founded by a Gi'ijar callod Jaldl in tho time of Akhar, and ro=c 
to importance by its shawl manufactures which wero introduced some 
43 years ago, when tho" great famine in Kashmir known ns tho ‘ 
marknn caused a large number of Kashmiri weavers to emigrate to 
tho Punjab and ply their trade in Amritsar, Jaldlpur, &c. Tho 
manufacture increased largely undor British rule, but has declined 
since tho Franco-Prussian war, as France was the chief European 
market for this class of goods, nnd hns not recovered its demand for 
tho article. The trade howover is still liettcv than it was before tho 
annexation of the Pun jab. If shows occasional signs of revival, and 
will probnhlj' not further deteriorate. Shawl-weaving is also practised 
in the town of G ujrdt, but not to tho samo extent ns in Jaldlpur. 

Tho number of persons employed in shawl-weaving, embroidery 
nnd cognate manufactures was, in 18G3, 
2,267, in 1876, 1,300. The value of 
goods of tho above ^description produced 
from I860 to 18S2 and tho number of 
persons employed in each year, from 
1877-82, aro given in the marginal table. 
Tho largo population of sliawl-weavors. 
aro all deeply in debt. When a lad has 
acquired sufficient dexterity to weave the 
intricate patterns in vogue, his master 
considers him to be indebted to himself in 
tho sum which it ha« cost to maintain him 
while ho was learning tho trade. .With 
this load of debt ns a commencement, it is not strango that no one 
ever makes enough by his subsequent labour to work off dobt, 
interest, and successive advances. Tim thdgircls or workmen aro 1 
therefore in a condition little better than that of slaves, and by n 
custom of the trade, when a workman leaves one mastor for nnothor, 
tho second takes over tho dobt nnd pays tho old inn«ter in full. This 
keeps up tho income of tho masters, but does not benefit tho workmen ; 
and they consequently begin to desert in largo numbers, and with 
tlio aid of rival, masters to cause great de.rangemont in tho manufac- 
ture. The legislature passed an Act XIII of 1850 providing a 
summary remedy for such broaches of contract, undor which lnrge 
numbers of disputes are satisfactorily adjusted. The table givon on 
the opposite page gives certain statistics of the trado of Jaldlpur town 
for ttie five years ending 1882-83. 

ns 

enumerations of 1 868, 
1875 and 1881, is • 
shown in tho margin. 



Tho population, 
ascertained at the 


Tear. 

Pomona 

employed 

Value of 
poods 

im 


2,12,125 

1870 

, 

1,5P,00» 

1871 


00,530 

1872 


1,45,400 

1873 


1,05,525 

1874 

, 

1,82,140 

1875 

. 

1,75,310 

187d 



1877 

1,200 

1.20,210 

1878 

1,220 

1,00,Si10 

1870 

1,150 

70,215 

1880 

1,150 

00,372 

1681 

1,110 

55,115 

1882 

810 

45,200 
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Jtis difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the enumera- 
tions of 18GS and 1875 were taken. The figures for the population 
within municipal limits according to the Census of 1SG8 arc taken 
from the published tables of the Census of 1875 ; but it was noted at 
the lime Inal tlicir accuracy was in many cases doubtful. It would 
appear from infonnntiou supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that 
the municipal limits wero altered between 1808 nml 1875, so as to 
exclude suburbs which lmd been included in the former census. But 
the decrease in population is chiefly attributable to the decline in the 

shawl manufacture nlready 
alluded to. The constitu- 
tion of the population by 
religion and the numbers of 
occupied houses tiro shown 
in Table No. XLHI. De- 
tails of sex will bo found in 
Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of J88J. The 
annual birth and death- 
rates per inillc of popula- 
tion since 1808 are given 
in the margin, tlio basis of 
calculation being in every 
case the figures of the most 
recent Census, 

The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Tabic No, XLIY, 
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Kunjali is a municipality in the Gfijr&t district, situated in north 
latitude 32° 31' 45," ancl east longitude 74' 1' 0," with a population of 
6,790 souls. - It is 7 miles from Ufijriit. It is the principal agricul- 
tural and local trading centre in the north-west portion of the country 
near the sadr si ation of Gfijnit Kun jali has a bazar, a grain market, 
a police cliowki, and a school-house ; there is a dispensary in the town. 
The Municipal Committee consists of six members, who are selected 
and appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. The income for the 
last few yenrs is shown in Table No. XLV; it is derived from the octroi 
levied on the value of almost all the goods imported into ■ the town. 
Kunjali is situated seven miles to the west of Gujrat on the road to 
PhAlia. It is mi ancient city, but its early history is uncertain, 
though tradition saj-s that one Jethu, Vuraicli, founded it in Taimur’s 
time. Its most prosperous period was in the time of the wealthy 
DIw r an Kirpa Earn, who was Governor of Kashmir in the reign of 
Ranjlt Singh. Most of the finest houses of Ivunjah belonged to Kirpa 
Ram and his relations. Owing, however, to tho intrigues of the 
Jammu Rajas, Kirpil Ram lost his lucrative office of diwdn, and left 
his home at Kunjali to become a recluse at Ilardwdr, whore he died. 
Since then Kunjah began to fall into decay, stately buildings and 
gardens being now in a more or less ruined condition. , A fine masonry 
tank in a good state of preservation, and in daily use,- keeps the name 
of the diwdn fresh in the memory of the people ; a handsome garden 
with bdradari and fountains in the vicinity, but now much dilapidated, 
also boars his name. One of tho gardens of the family, purchased by 
Government, now contains a school which is fairly attended, and in 
another of these guldens is located tho charitable dispensary. Tho 
following table gives certain statistics of the trade of Kunjali town for 
the five years ending 1BS2-83 : — 





VALUE IX RUPEES. 
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Whence Imported. 


JTti*ya& Toktu 




1878-70. 

1870-80. 

1SS0-91. 

1891-52. 

1SS2-83. 

Sugar 

Gadh, in TToftliiai pur district, 

JR*. 

Rw. 

,Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Darptn titnlkot and Gurdas 
pur 

5,317 

6,523 

0,539 

7,005 

20,004 

Our 

Bialkot, Ifcij vrat, and J bkalLin 
luGujnit 

2, '.00 

2,750 

3,016 

2,875 

9,000 

Similar 

Itarpand Bijwat 

2,000 

o *>oa 

2,500 

2,2S6 

2,500 

Turmeric 

Ilmira tmd Nauuikot in Gur- 
dwpur 

1F0 

210 

210 

270 

300 

Wheat 

Gujrat district 

18, ISO 


10,350 

50,27.! 

20,700 

Indigo 

Country doth 

Mnlt.in and Khurjah 

2,5J0 

-2,511 

2,5*0 

2,6»S 

2,040 

Jammu and Gujrat district 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

1,400 

1,600 

Salt 

Plnd Dadun Khan 

1,082 

l,8t»l) 

2,503 

1,875 

1,017 

Magenta 

Dora Ismail Khan, Kolmt anti 
Kabul , . 

700 

« POO 

550 

050 

750 

Cloth 

Aiunto.ar 

4,000 

4,100 

4,800 

3,200 

3, COS 

Wool 

Amritsar, Karpur lu Gtinlnr- 
lnir, and Jntnnm 



SUlf 

Jhang mil Cliinlot 

100 

CO 

80 

120 

340 

Sotp 

A writs ir nnd Ilaalamv.ala in 
Gujrat 

100 

150 

200 

180 

220 

Medicines , . 

Mi^cfllnncoitB placos 

1,500 

1,760 

2,200 

32 

2.S00 

001 

Tea 

Knngra, Ivush mi r and Amrit- 
sar 

23 

SO 

88 

25 

fRnro* 

Kulu, Jammu territory 

75 

GO 

06 

78 

72' 

Cinnamon, 

hirgo 

Amritsar 

’1,100 

1,2 V) 

1,730 

1,400 

1,500 

Ghi 

Gujrat district . 

2,200 

2,210 

2,000 

2,100 

2,160 

• 

Total 

43,310 

45,517 

50,0.17 

40,276 

02,020 
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The population, as ascertained at tho enumerations of 18CS, 

187.', ami 1881, 
is shown in 
the margin. 
It is difficult 
tonseertaiu tho 
precise limits 
within which 
tho enun .ora- 
tions of 1SC8 
ami 1875 were 

taken. The figures for tho population within municipal limits, 
according to tho Census of lfc'GS, arc taken from the published tables 
of the Census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy 
was in many eases doubtful. It would appear from information 
supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that the hamlets of Kot and 
Palta, which were included in 1 he Census oflSCs, were nftonvards 
excluded from municipal limits. The constitution of the population 
by religion and the number of occupied house 1 * aio shown in Table 
No. XllII. Details of sex will be found in Tablo No. XX of tho 
Census Report of 1SS1. 

Diugahis a municipal town in Gujr.it district, Punjab, situated 
in north latitude 112° 38' 0," east longitude 7iP 40' 25," and 22 miles 
West ol Giijrit ; its population is 5,015 souk It forms the principal 
trade marl for (jhi in the district. Tho Municipal Committee consists 
of six members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. The income 
for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from 
the octroi levied on the vnluo of almost all goods brought within 
municipal limits. Dingah is situated 22 miles to tire north-west of 
GujrAt on tho road to Shahpur. It is aaid to have been founded by 
the Chaudhri Muqim Kbiln 320 years ago. It is nut a place of much 
trade, but it became of importance as tho residence of tho iluqa, 
LurOdrs. It contains sorno good masonry houses. The principal 
inhabitants arc Kuthnna Gi'ijars, among whom have been many 
iulluuitial men ; tho present zaikldr is son of the late Abdulla Khdn, 
nrhmulri of note, who had muuugod tho iluqa under Sikh rule. 
Dinguh is provided with a Government school, charitable dispensary, 
mrui with accommodation for European and native travellers, 
encamping-ground, and police station. Tho table on tho next page 
gives rente statistics oi the trado of Dingah town for the fivo years 
ending 1882-83. 

The population, os ascertained at tho enumerations of )8C8, 

JS75 and 1881, 
is shown in tho 
margin. The 
constitution of 
the population 
by religion and 
the number of 
occupied houses 
are shown in 
Talrlo No. XX of 


Limits or enumeration, 

Year of 
ccnutn. 

L’ciaona 

Males. 

Females, 

Whotolown ...| 

isos 

1SS1 

*1,931 

ri.oi3 

2,1108 

2,(i0i! 

2, .110 
2,413 

( 

ISOS 

1,931 



Municipal limits ,„1 

m:> 

♦*> r 0S(> 

, r 


1881 

0,013 

.«« 

* 


Limit i of toumenlb’j. 

Year cf 
cenurt. 

rersOL i 


t*unalc«. 

V.fcole to-im .. | 

1 * > 


v»,lS7 

r.Tcs 


r.r» 


2.7M 


IS* 

S.TO 

* 

* 

SltmUpnl lliaita 

1S75 


** 

.. 



5,7^ 

' 

•• 


Chapter III. 

Towns and 
Municipalities. 

Kunjah Town. 


Dingah Town. 


Table No. XLTII. Details of sex will bo iotntd in 
the Census lb-pot t of 1831. 


1C 
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CIIAr. VI.— TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES.' 


Chapter VI, 

Towns and 
Municipalities. 

Kimjah Town, 




‘ VALUE IN ltCPHES. 

ArtFclei of 
merchandise. 

Whence lniportod. 

Zhnsah Jimt, 



1878-79. 

1970 SO. 

16S0 SI. 

1SS1-82. 

1SS2 f3. 

Sugar 

Gur .. 

Sfcilter 
Turmcrio .. 

Wheat .. 

Indigo 

Country cloth 
Salt 

Magenta .. 

Cloth .. 

Wool 

Bn}}i 

Soap 

Medicines .. 
Tea 

Wami .. 

Cinnamon, 
large 

W» .. 

Gadh, In IToslihrpur dlntrict, 
Mtrp In blalkotnnd Gurdas 
pur 

Bialkot. Bajvrat and John! Ian 
In Gujrat 

IHrp .and Bijwat 

Hazara and Homnkot, in 
Guwhspur 

Gujrat district 

Multan and Khnrjah 

Jammu uud G uj r it district . . 
rind l>id in Khan 

Dem I Km all Klun. Kohat and 
Kabul 

Amnt'ar 

Ainntrar, Nwptir !n Gurdas- 
•put, nud Jammu 

Jlnng and Chlnlot 

AmnlJ-ar and IMalinwola In 
Gujrat 

Miscclhneotn place* 

Kangra, Kashmir and Amrit- 
sar 

Ivulu, Jammu territory 

Amritsar 

Qujrot district 

Ha. 

P,555 

2,400 

2,000 

400 

15,217 

Mi 

05 

1,625 

200 

6,000 

“ 62 

140 

705 

25 

60 

2,roo 

1,320 

Its. 

10,075 

1,685 

2,050 

450 

10,511 

l»f6 

1*0 

1,307 

250 

6,000 

*’ 64 

100 

550 

12 

2,000 

1,300 

BS. 

10,580 

2,250 

1,750 

624 

18,510 

POO 

70 

1,652 

100 

6,000 

** GG 

PO 

7l»5 

IS 

51 

1,^0 

1.210 

Its. 

10,020 

2,500 

l.S^O 

up 

16,550 

pro 

JO 

<75 

SCO 

C,5U> 

# * cs 

75 

*C0 

25 

45 

l/>00 

1,400 

Ik. 

0,400 

2,«0 

2,000 

4 ? 0 
18,9* O 
tus 
to 
1,050 

’ 270 
C.400 

" 5Q 

FO 

Ml 

20 

4$ 

2,100 

1JN) 


Totel 

49,018 

46,C7J 

46,610 

47,57S 

47,521 




STATISTICAL TABLES 

A rr ENDED TO TltR 

GAZETTEER 

or Tire 

6UJRAT DISTRICT. 


(ISDEX OX REVERSE) 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 


]'nrt‘ 

L— Leading statistics rumti- 

pn r e 

II, —Development . . in 

III. — Annual rainfall it 

Hid -Monthly „ iv 

III/? — Seasonal „ i 4 

I V . — Temptn atiiYO 

V. — Distribution of population iv 

VI.— Migiatiou ,. v 

VII, — Religion apd Sc* »6. 

VIII,— Language ib 

IX. — Major castes anil ti ibes , vi 

IX A.— Minor „ „ (/>. 

X.— Civ 1] condirlon ill 

XL— Birtlis nml deaths ii. 

XIA, — „ „ (monthly, all 

causes) ib. 

XIB. — n „ ( „ fuel) viii 

XII.— Infirmities ib. 

XIII. — Education . t b. 

XIV. — Surveyed and assessed area . . ib. 

XV.— Tenures from Government is 

XVI. — ii not fiom Government ... x 

XVII. — Government lands . xi 

XVIII,— Forests 


XIX.— Land aeiptiied by Goveinment vi 

XX.— Crop mess jji. 

XXI.— Rent rates and yield .. xii 


XXII -Live Stock 

It. xii 

XXIII — Occupations 

3-iii 

XX I V. — Manufactures 

. ib. 

XXV. — River trallic 

... XIV 

XX \ I. — Retail piiets 

. . XV 

XXVII.— l’l ice of labour 

. xti 

XXV I [I. — Revenue collections 

.. to. 

XXIX. — Laud revenue 

. . ib. 

XXX.— Aligned revenne 

». x\U 

XXXt.— 1$ dances, uniissiona, Ac. 

... iK 

XXXII. -Sales and mortgigra of land 

. .xvW 

XXX111. — Stamps mvl rcgivtialiou 

I . *fr. 

XXXJ1I \. —Registration 

.. xix 

XXXIV — License ta* 

. ib. 

XXXV.- Knife 

Mt b. 

X X XVI.— Disti irt funds 

. . XX 

XXX VII. -Schools 

ill. 

XXXVIII.— Dispensniics 

xxi 

XXXIX.— Civil and toveiiue litigation 

... X 

XL — Ciimiiml ti inis 

.. xxri 

XLI.— Police inijniiica 

... ib. 

XLII.— Gaols 

• x\iii 

XLIII.— Population of towns 

... ib. 

XLIV.— Biiths nml deaths (towns) 

. »xxlv 

XI.V. — Municipal incomo 

... ib. 

XLVd. — ,, mannfncturcs 


XLI I. — Potynveti icnl tabic 

... xxv 
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Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 

s I 

•l 

4 i 

i 5 

6 

7 

PtTtfLK 

1*53 34. j 

1V5* 5? 1 

1 

i 

1 lMItl. 

1 ‘ 

\tcua. 

! 1873-74. 

1878.70, 

lVpuHtiun h * .. j 


. 


C10.509 


OS?, 115 

CnltJrvttdnew . : 

. 



ftU.4SS 

i now 

601,339 

Irn/atcd ncrut 


. 


255,573 

231, MO 

2.18,210 

llitto (tram CWermnfnf ry*ks) 





• 

• 

]jml limn'i*, rui*c» i 

i 


0,12,18.1 

o, K.: oo 

0,57,727 

i 

Ht,rcnn. /r-m hnd, mi*e<n i 




3,1)7,831 

5,8?, 403 

Uro-** rtrumo, rut*** I 



0, SI'SnO 

r.,T3,c7i 

7,49.053 

Xm«l"irof kltio j 

„ 

j 

1 

c:.\437 

Slit, 43, 

122,270 

„ *h«v j» and 



. j 

60,443 

72,001 

77,031 

„ nmol'* 




1.272 

i.Tsr 

1,737 

91 aloft rf fnelalltd nrvU 





f 13 

65 

„ 




} ns 

J 


" t , tiMitrtallid ruads ’ ». 




1 05ft 

630 

u Hjllvn.yn 


i j 

i 


• » 

Puller r tuff 

t 

i 

| 

J'O 

40'* 

* 432 

891 

Pri*wui*r» roiivltiM ' 1 

| ** ! 

j K»J 

C< 0 

!,*73 

J,5$o 

1,512 

Civil fu|t*,—iJiiuiVr . j 

i 

! s,8i« 

1.RIQ 

2,<0 

3,h50 

0,633 

7,070 

„ —ral'io jn ropei* - j 

j M,l« 

W.*»W 

i.c.yvi 

l, n,7fo 

9,1«UM 

2,W,692 

MunJclpollllc*,- mmiKr 

1 




, 1 

4 

„ — In nifnc<i 




17,001 

29,212 

14 m 

i»v.Trlo*,~ n units r of 



1 

O 

12 

„ — patMtU 

1 

i 

j 2\07rt 

yt.R 12 

57,890 

f-ili nmnUr «f 

1 


i « 

1 w 

47 

<0 

n — wjiolnm 

i 


1 ■.« 

j S' 47 ” j 

3,201 

4,101 


Ini ct> ffuml.Hi. .Six, 1, III, VIII, M, XV, X.\l, XI.I, M.V, l„ UX, and LXI ol th» 
A'Jioluliimti'm Hr jxirl 


Table No. Ill, showing RAINFALL. 


1 

7 i 

3 j 4 & ! it 7 

. i 

5 

; 

10 

“ 

12 

" 


15 

" 

7 

I- 

F 



i\i>M 4f IUIMAI L 1% 11 Mils Or AM 

I Null* 





Ilalu fran^c itlnll'in. 

»« 

i i £ | f? J r. J ri 

r ; 

i- 

S - 

if 

5 

ft 

fi 

d 

<*. 


♦! 

W 

m 

l d 


i i 
~ » 

i ^ 2 ; 1 1 1 g 

Cl 

'l 

2 

4- 

s 

g 

•£> 

u 

l: 

fi 

* 

e 
** i 

6 

g 

S 

% 

t. 

Hadr 

M0 

i i ! i 

S3* LO 272 176, 2S l 

25< 


109 

355 

•177 


273 

Sir 

t«1 

2i2 

250 

< 

273 

Gujrtt * .. 

7M, 

S.V S.-oj 54 lj 174 5'i 

57! 

2f,‘ 

232 

477 

877 

s»; 

«r. 

84( 

IV* 

25b 

231 

282 

Khwlan 

219 

505 lf"‘ 509 812 850 

355 

3K 

351 

427 

4411 

271 

San 

2V 

SI* 

2S‘J 

427 

80> 

Mutlnn .. 

124 

22V 2I!1 |«l|’ 2C1 22* 

J|i( 

272 

2 

216 

,851 

.va 

«6 

261 

14' 

Ifi 

so; 

811 

235- 


Ihew* !i^nr' , iarct‘»kcn (tom the wcjM) raluf.ill fttatimenls publMud in the rn>\J ib fouctr. 
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Table No. UXA, showing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


I 

2 

i 3 l 

2 

5 1 

1 3 

MONTHS. 

AsIVAL - 

< 

«. 

•i 

M0NTII3 

A*f\Lii At i ruoLs. 

No nfnlnv 
dna« in ca^h 
rw nth— 
16o7 to 157 1 

| Rainfall In 

1 knth* of in 

1 *nclt m < hIi 
mouth— 
lhC7 til'al 

Xr of rrln\ 1 
o i\i In lack 

iii jiitli — i 

UC7 to JftTO ’ 

R ‘Infill in 
tenths of u> 
inch in fc4.h 
month— 
J-i/7 to leftl. 

Janttwj' 

«■ 

1 n 

**epfe nKr 

j | 

21 

Fcbniory 



O'* 1 ir 

i 

fi 

March 



No.ftnl>tr , 

1 I 


April 

HgjjBj 


lXcCOiKr 

3 1 

8 

May 

nHwjK 


In fMnl *r to l*t January 

i ; 

17 

Juno 



W J «n 1 1 to »-t \| rtl 

0 

r >i 

juh 



J«t Art'll »<• Is* Oc*ulcr 

£4 1 

SOJ 

August 

mmm 

HI 

n holt t ir 

6G | 

srra 


Nor r —Thaso Q jurat are taku’i/rom 1 lUi.S’u. A'lIV of the Hjicdjs llspuit, ml from pjgd SI of the Famine Report 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 


l 


i 3 1 

1 < 1 

« 


[ Air* tor r\LL is i»v/«s m an 

IMJ1I, rru» 1878 74 TO 1577-78. 

T*n«it Btatiovb 

! I 

Ut Octnl>er to 
1st .la’ man. j 

; let Jvnnrr to 1 
1st Afnil ] 

i 

1*1 April to ^ 
K October 

i 

TVlule )c\r 

Kliarhn 

* 

7t) 

| a 22 

*55 

Phalkn 

22 

58 

i 

vt 

£41 


Note— TIjcic figure* .ire taken from ingot 30, J7 of the Famine Repot t 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. - 


i 

o 

8 

4 





lbs* rut 

Tahiti. 

Tflhm 

Tahiti 




Guji it 

Khar tun. 

nialiart 


Tot'll Blu\ro notion 


1.W 

cti 

W7 

772 


0 jltivnoJ square milex 

1,154 

444 

875 

. J <£ 


Cultur tfilo b pi iro uulcs 

M> 

20 

0| 

, 85J 


&t|uaio i rules undor crupi (average 1877 to 1851) 

1,10! 

445 

IJV, 

oir 


Total population 


^,llt 

£07.040 

217,371 

174,704 


Urbin p lpnlahcm 

, 

42 5*»* 

H*VH1 

r ,fll5 

174, !04 


Kuril popul itlon 

.. 

C4f,7lP 

250,1)80 

312,350 


Total population per 

«qmro mtlo 

840 

6"r 

3*16 



Rural pop in at Ion par bqu iro nillo 

8.3 

4f0 



J 

{Ovtr 10,000 aoitls 



r> 



s* 

5,000 to 10 0M 


•7 

1 

i 


a 

B.000 to fi 000 



1 

1 

1 

f 

2,000 to >,000 


22 

15 

a 

5 


1,000 to 2 000 


UA 

42 

31 

40 


W>0 to 1,000 


Jlfi 

114 

112 

84 

f 

Umlor 500 

.. 

87P 

347 


178 

o 

H 

lol ll 


1,32( 

W2 

W4 

.°di 


Occupied housos 

f Town* 

Villages , . 

7, •32 
75,8“ l 

8,487 

32,173 

585 

23,038 

2M« 


Unoccupied houses. , 

2.l»«8 

J VU7 

2,225 

7,029 

U5 

2,0(W 

2,7«3 


Rosl lout families . . 

[lorn* , 

10 VS 

MW 

1,248 

- 


1 Villager 

1 1ST 44 

f.4,740 

15,251 

SV4> 


■Jfufi. "i >un.t *ro tik*n from T ililo-i Xm \ TliXfU! of th'CJjnSiji r t f 1 Vl, c*ccpt 1 w etrtMirmd, ruUur&Ma, 

niU errp areas, whu.li me l iten lio’u fibls* Nun 1 ml XU : r*{ the AtiuJnlotratum Report 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


l 

2 

l 

' 1 

' 

6 


1 8 

Dimuen. 

s 

i 

i 

s 

i 

1 

Miu^irn 1,000 
oi uom SBXFS 

DmninimoN or I\imiop*.nt 3 
hY TaIISIL!, 

si 

E5 

V 

B 

& 

1 

W 

Gujrat. 

§ 

| 

E 

a 

3 

5 

E 


ax 

1,516 

040 

571 

$25 

2u3 

70 

AmILj* 

T 01 * 

0,71* 

a<*2 

511 

C 523 

j,0t0j 

Sib 


j,or 

2 5% 

4bs 

CU 

to 

j)o 

125 

Gujmuvitt 

b,**S » 

11,0 i 

575 

41$ 

5,2*0 

S 0 

2,7t0 


474 

5 4% 

5Sb 

840 

lu’ 

173 



H') 

7 2*0 

h^O 

6t»h 

448 

2,10$ 

Hlwl 

^bnhpur 

4,1 rr 

0,517 

40t» 

4s* 

2<>7 

352 

KQ9 

lVhtucu 

i.i 

l.ISt 

tr**i 

£12 

7> 


SHttl 

7, M l' ind Ov.dli 

1»U> 


for 


500 


Mia 

Kashmir 

10,787 


40* 


5,4-n 




Jnorr — llicto t gures an. taken fioxn T tbloNo XI of the Cciwu* Report of ISbi 


Table No VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


i 

I a i i 

1 1 I 

1 •_ 1 

.* 1 

1 » 1 

8 

- 

Difri ter. 

Tuisils 





Oujrat 

Khartin i 

Plnlnn 

\ ill-igas 

Para ills 

bS°,115 1 


207, ,010 

217 171 | 

r 174,704 

045,719 

JIalcs 

3u ,1.5 


15b, 3s > 

li-.-SOS : 

P2,4Ji 

140 00 

Kiniloa 

1 

326 0.3 

140,701 | 

103,073 

1 M.-* 

301,410 

Hindus ^ 

70,150 1 30,057 ! 

SVTS 

35,0% ! 

w 45i ; 

21, go*; 

€0*73 

fell in s 

5,6.5 I 5 «!? 

„Sb53 

4 MS | 

2.200 1 

1.S5S 

8,i'u0 

Jnni 




t 



PuddhiBtH 

1 






Z<rro luri ui« 







Mu** ilmam 

W-,52i 318, 2V> | 

2W,A« 

250,01b 

1*»»,04J I 

150,‘»4U 


CUrmll un 

1 j -1<* ! 

Jb 

1% 

57 | 

> 

mmmm 

Others »nd unspecified 







European L Lwuslui ClirUthns 

-% 207 

t «o 

,"o | 

« 



Sunnis 

00o919 ( JIVM' 

1 i>o,005 

256 701 1 

196,617 1 

1 1^0 541 

577, CM 

felinhs 

l<0» * 3.4 

, -7*> 



402 

’340 

Wolulis 

1 

t 

1*5 | 

: 




Xoif — lhe% Atptris *s% taJ'on from labM Xos lit, III A, I1IB of the Census ot ISSJ 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 


3 __ 

« 

4 

Ls"iguige 


Disrrirvnos vy Tuisiti 

District 

Cnjnt 

Kharfan 

Fhallan 

• - 

JIi» Instant 

1,S>0 

611 

CJ9 

fO 

1 1 Out 

G$b 'lb 

235, w>4 

510, 5*3 

174,019 

r*it tu 

71 

44 

12 

15 

Xa nun 

360 

502 

6* 

17 

PfMin 

14 

n 

i 


| 1 u£iWi 

1 

Sir 

16*» 

5* 

5 


ra. fta*- t,~urc< u"e taVtafrom T*V Xe It th» Cea»«s Permit 4 C 5* 
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Table No. IS, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 



Jfni t — 1 Tim it. liguie* arc taken from T 0>lo No fill A of tbo Ccusm of 1B91. 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 



Notu— These figures arc taken from TjUIo Xo. VIII A of the tV»n»u-* of 1831- 
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Table No X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 1 * 

1 

* 

< 


0 

r 

e 


DCT WI ** 

M*» 

XT 

M V**!! 0 

1 ,'vot tv 


Milt*. 

I u mU* 

r * 

femilc*. 

M lei 

I imV» 


l i 

J b If, He SJ 

]> 

n.r- 

14’ *!S 

1 "f 4 


r I-* 


' III*- lu» 

coo 

1* *11 

mM 

1< '4fi 

2.0 3 

5252 


* Vu 

.IIS 

I,-*# 

Jt»0 

SQli 

•-i* 

475 


Jilin 







1* ii< 








1 l r u>0 i an* 

r* a “o 

1.M5* 

131,7*1 

1«V*5 

iso's 

20,*:r« 


x U ri*Mm 

Kj 

10 


Id 

7 

l 

Gs 

\i\ ^ - 

i 

t n 

41 * 

4 *?1 

4*J 

I 0“5 

fi-10 

n i > 

n , 4 


101 


1 


10 — 1% 

„«i 

“Mo 

“01 

; i 

10 

21 

— — 

IS-.O 

* Cl 


3 0 

0'H 

n 

in 

^ — 

mi- 

4 4 

t 1 

S *•. 

01 } 

ro 

E.>4 


mi- 1 

. * n 

ri 

- HJ 

v ri 

i • i 

'* 


i *dU-o 

f.-a 

r 

$* 

0,101 

4 *» 

K’ 

n 

. 4J 4 

t A 

4 

*• '1 

“ ;v 

r s 

l\ m b 

1 u~*y 

40 

* 

t 111 

"*n 

l *01 

4,117 

~.o 

on.r 1 

„ » 

i 

CO 

- “«s 

‘- ,n u 

l, 1 '” 

. "* 
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Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


i 

- 

•t 

4 

' 

« ! J 

6 

n 

» 

1TARS 

Tin- in »4 hi/ nriim 

fiTAt IMATtl, 1 1 lUmilf 

Tor*i m tmi n oh 


* 

r<mi h 

r fin* 

Mile* 

i 

I tut ik* 1 rtnwrti* 

1 

Cltnlcn 

Small 

I«PS 

Inter. 

1 “7 




'HI 



1% 

7,r« 

!■>"» 




Vi S 



r no 

11,402 

js-5 




io <: 

EhkSWSj^H ?gf 

HO 

M.7 

n f pn 

1« 3 




10 no 

•’ -JHT SDfl 

7 

.1 

11 7M 

1 

Mm 



t ’*p.' 

HU 

" 

r 

e,is*» 


M«H.-~'lh< , H,fiui\A»r» taken fro n TtH iM I, If MI, \ III, and I\ »»f llw *s uillurj Import 


Table No. XIA, (showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


i 

-* 

J 

4 

"" 

£ 

« 

7 

Mpmii 

UT 

ISIS 

1470 

u-m 

. _ 

1«$1 



Tehl 

Jan ifwrj 

m 

Ml 

i.,277 

w 

1,4 1 

f <104 

1 tl nni} 

n 


l^l- 

i, i» 

o«.- 

I sio 

March 

HO 

1 (22 

1 *11 

1 1 i 

7M> 

r 414 

AjiHl 

7i* 

1,111 

1 «2 

!.-•« 

M7 

4, M 

lit) 

'» 

1 700 

1,511 

1 «M 

b.3 

fi,7S7 

Juno 

1 111 

1' 1 

1,413 

i 47«» 

fl»l 

fi,7W 

Jnl> 

Ptl 

1 M 

10 1 

1.4 >3 

VII 

•,4SS 


7rl 

1,101 

1.111 

1,4M) 

*77 

5 410 

ifojitunW# 

Fo! 

1. • 

1 HI 

1,' «» 

1 0*7 

7,0 1 

O-tnlir 

t> t 

l,i J4 

. m 

\ 140 

VOI 

ft>9 

MtuiiI/t 

“14 

J 4« l» 

1713 

1,700 

1,» >4 

MU 

Ueccmtoir 

l,»il 

,J!<M 

I,."! 

Mil 

1, DO 

7,i90 

Tottl 

10, *U 

1VM 

10,00i 

1M75 

lS.Sri/S 

70,105 


Not t —Thi *• figure* urn tnVi n from TrWo No, III of tlie biniUr} Ilojiort, 
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Table No. XIB, showi ng MONTHL Y HEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

«» 

a 

4 

! s 


u . . ^ 

Month. 

1877 

1*78. 

1.T9 

,P>0 

1841, 

lotnl 


W7 

6*»* 

vta 

{ i,un 

l'-f* 

4,0 17 


412 

50 1 

ft.» 

ret 

ISi 

f.W 


527 

« J1 

7«.S 

017 

m 

•1,011 ’ 

April 

May 

4 CO 

72$ 

m 

, «7 

MS 

2.7P2 

574 

?$'i 

w*. 

’ 8«7 

" 615 

3,71/, 

rw 

1,057 

nr 

'»18 

:.ro- 

4,0 H 

July 

rtJ7 

cm 

t!« 

m 

MO 

3,41*1 

541 

7W 

7T, 

t t» )•) 

4t,b 

3.420 


COS 

947 

I.""'' 

» 1/0* 

7i»5 

5.010 


677 

!,»»* 


? 1,117 

2,012 

0.0 1 » 

November 

524 

2,075 

1,010 

I 1,221 

M»2 

0,*U0 

December 

€i,7 

1,«W 

1,044 

] l,oil 

S19 

1/05 * 

Total 


11,402 

11, Out 

| fl.T'il 

S,1J3 

iO,r.O’ 


Note Tncw figure i era taken from Table No* IX of the banlt.iry Report. 


Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 




8 

* 

* 

0 


»- 

9 



Isstsr 

11 M 

-a 

Ilrir avu Di mb 

Km us 



Males. 

r«m ties. 

3! .ties. 

IVm lies, 

Male-. 

Tamale? 

31 ale? 

Female*. 

All religion* 

f Total 

223 

KM 

1,0*0 

1,001 

ass 

SNl 

« 

.01 

\ Villages 

sn 

1W 

1,570 

1,W 

*•.* 

2^2 

■RfiSl 

07 

Hindus 


25 

t* 

151 

147 

41 

2* 

KS 

■ 

friitiu 


2 


10 

n 

0 

t 



llimlmana 


10$ 

117 

1,551 

1/AO 

•Ml 

P71 

£05 

07 


Xote.— T hese figures me taken from Tables Soi. XIV t*» XYll ut the Census of l*bl. 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


1 | 

1 * 

1 3 ; 

4 

1 i | 

1 1 

2 

; 3 

i ^ 1 

6 



Males. j 

| I RMAI.rs 1 

i 

M M r>. j 

I'ntuv. 


1 

1 

a . 

Ig 
« -» 

11 

Pi 

1C 

h : 

j- 

c ? 

Si 

H 

S - 

u 2 

T o 

S 

II 

5.4 

<-■§ 

1 

I 

1 

i 

C J 

ij 

5| 

1| 

e 

i . i 
si 1 
Is ! 
»e 

* i 

; li 

S s 
! c | 

All religions 

Hindus 

fixkhs 

Jain? 

Buddhists 

(Total .. 

*( Villages ! 

5,831 ! 

4,001 

3,878 

174 

1 11,713 

9, Cbd ! 

0,fSO 

041 

lfil 
130 1 
P l 

120 

101 

*i 

MuMlmms 

Christians .. 1 

Tiihsll Gujnt 
„ Khimn 

„ null in 

j 3,77.1 
fi 

3,07? 
1.4 W ' 
1/39 

4,171 

5,7V» 

2,017 

0,942 

152 

o 

62 

•M 

to 

91 

11 

fl 

- 16 
f5 


Xorc.— Thc*o figures am taken from Table So. XIU of the CV Units of 1661. 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1SPS-G0 
1873-74 
1878-7? 

Thhsll details for 
1S78 79- 
Tnlisll Gnjmt 
„ Khnrinn 
,, rhall.m 


2 

8 

4 i 

* i 

| CuujvATrn J 

| JrWgafed. 



By Oor- 
inimont 
works 

By pri- 
vate In- 
dividu- 
als. 

Unlrri- 

gated. 

Total cul- 
tivated. 


235,573 

231,560 

2J8.210 

418|b8 j 

512,120 

603,1.9 

051,158 
740, 8b0 
SOI, 310 

•• 

103,69? 
14, 41* 
120,017 

150,522 

227,50.1 

155,09$ 

2*4,521 

242,901 

273,116 


U.MTLTIVATrp. 


Grar* 

£L 


Cnltur* 

able. 


Uh- 

ffiltur- 

abjp. 


Total 
uncult I- 
sated. 


IMfU 251, Ml j'olfi.toft 
C,970 Sill, I CO 221/00 
51,379 , 200,460 \ I Sfc/Cft 


ci,o«o t sa.can 
51,447, flUPI > Ss.fAj 
25,01*2, 119, 29? } 20,783 


f» fco/CO : 
403,1.73 


T'l.rr. 
1»»Vi64 
1*0,01 1 


I 


II 


1C 


[Total area 3 
n^^o^ul 


\&ii 

I -r « 2 
0 ri"* 1 

at-ect ! £ “ V 

is.* 


luont* 


l,5tl,«S •G13.ini ! M.CW 
t.snv.i.n . 

V-WW J“r,7.T <V!,W> 


W.h'O 

4 io,<tir 

4 11,19 


sn.*fl , c.rar 

161.31*. -\77fl 

I5\H • ! Sl.Wi 


taken from TaMa No. I of tin .am. Hoport. 


I of the Adtnlniiti.itlon Roiwrl, excajit the Zn.t col'tmn, ahi-b 1» 


1MI) JO ijWj 























































Table No. XV, showing TENURES held direct from Government as they stood in 1878-79. 


is 



Xots— li«a Cgcrcs sro tilcca (mu TjWc^'u. Xi'SUl cl tin llorwwt Ikiort lor 1575 7J. 
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Note. — These Iigurc« trq taken from T%blu No. XX&W of the Hocauc JTci'OrL. 











Qwjrat District, i 

Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


J 

1 V* * I 

f 

I ! 1 C\ 

A 

! : 1 

1 4 

9 

TtVitfl *--r . • 

„ K v —i%n J 

K -kJ.ar« 

1 . • 

1 ! |J 

\ K • *■ 

.f -t 

<. Vif* 

;r-“ ; 

t i 
2 1 

J 

^ i ►*» 

f 

r. 

nr. 

V A 

i*fi 

<■■-2 

i'fS 

Si3 

t 

! 1 
( y s 

I 

\ L \ i 
.. .. < 

: k ■ tv ' 

Ir^| 

"ji ? 
1“"'" 

! t: ; 5V"* 

I' * * *i 

! i7 1 :\ri 

[ :i t***4 

f 

j 

! 


VyJ j 

in-; j 

• i 

i i 

i 

! 

t i?; 

j ’iw 

! 

H.tSl 


**■»?#. t vtk 'i f«-—i r f’.* V; IX ,*f t*»i Ji ’*'C**u*» Ilcjsirt <#f till J-, 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT, 


| rq«» * f *»i,5 S a-'iuin. t. 

A “Tt ’•»'*! »tr% !. 

C • t 

U lulled mi> 
iiM, In ru; ten 

!e«>* 

4/.‘l 

w> ' 

3.C 1 

i *••*■» 

<:• 1 }.rWv» 

r.Mi 

: *.o:* 

U\ 

Ml. -Utr. 


2.° 1 

til 

| T.cl 

.0 4 

i-.t - 

VM 


tj*"i IrritfM.* S« Xt ut i!i- IlwctD llijn 4 . 


Table No. XX, rhowing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


1 

1 

- 

4 

5 

I « 

- l 



i<» 

11 

1/ 

|V 

» 

» 

Ift 


i 




{ 










it 

Vny. 

-J 

2 

t 

- 

i 

*! 

*> 

t 

! 

'J ' 

, 

f 

-■» 

r 

h 

j 

*; 

I' 

‘■w 

U 

> 

: 

-s 

| 

* 

& 

J* 

1*7 *»• .r 

}* t.nr 

*.SW 

M.T.- 

1 M12 

i 

• |t«» -7 1 

"VI 

< *." , l v 

O’* 4 1 

t r *- 

-Ml 

s< n 

52, f" 

n 


J (5,3*4 

1-74 .. 

r*,M 

ll« 4*1 


1* -t , 

H-’C/l 

i ,;r 

»>’ ,V j * 

-• . 'll 



2. so 

i ni*» 

4S <* ^‘■'1 

"VH 

1* *4 7 1 

► r f- i 

i V- 

■ " '> 

n/.?) 

jl.M/, 

J -,'H 

t i* * * 

i / » 

1 t 



* i:«' 


4^ C J 

53, Ki 


* v; ■» > 



»- ,IS‘ 


»/ 4 




> 

VM.riU 47 

7,?;i 

51, Wl 

)» 4*7-7^ ,, 

r;^ ' i 


- *.1.| 

< ,li: 

t 

IS '5 4 

. » l* 

■i;s; ’•* » •> 

l 

.* i 

1 >/-. 

,7 

r t‘l 

32.MG 

)'?■*;> .. 

*.!. *» 



,117 

f t.M 

Ul.’ 

14 i . 

1 * *'l 


• 

1 

M4 5 

So, 7 1 

4t 

7.7 n ‘5V40S 


;* ✓ « 

<■?" 



- U f, i ! 


!'.v 

4. •'» 

* ll 



fd fi,U6 

H.OJl 

i • »*i .► 

741.' '* 


*. i t 


* j »? * » 

'• 5 ’ I 

*t •'! 

■'.*11 



rrvi 

Jr ■ 7 

?0. *. W 

•e.i's 

rM.; .. 

nv - J i 

Jf 1 f 

‘"“I 


i m -\ 

' ' ; 'l 


.< i 

4 . it 

1 


V/*' 

•-• v -"r 

;,i:« 

H.SO 

Vi***' o- 
■W** 11, 




101-11. 


nit riu 

Mu* rr tr», ru> t l n 

*!•» 1 

1.1 u 

'1 





«•»!»* .. J-).". 
Kt •■In .. ' '.".',. , ,l 
11 .,!; j: .. I i *v»l 

S 12!.7*» 

{ 2 t‘ ,7( * 
1/ *1 ,Vv,M 

„ i I 

1 1 .•/ ,. 
j irini 
! | 

-M.il IV* i 
f /i»*i ' IV | 
it,, t j ;,.v; j 

It-jn.! 

1 Si* * 7 J 

i 1 

V, i 4.1 i 1 

. ' it 1 1 

Vi. ( i,<t: 

. i_jj 

1 

1,1 

!'•="' 

T/’i? 

V»r 

i,f£l 

1 7l| 

Li 

51,411 , 
S*t 1 
3.«i7 i 

7,m 

1,153 

10,2^4 

{ *Vi l i , i* 


i, J 

" ‘ i 

UMU | 

p,.,| 

!• . 'JI. "1 '1 • j 

JCW 

S'*.--'., 1 

1 

71 j 

f.'-V-* 

1ST78 


!♦'*:» t jnr;< m+ M en from TaM* i»o. IZLtV of Iho AiratuUtmtlnii lt*rort. 
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Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


Nature of crop. 






JH 

A. 

F. 

'n- 

nice 

f 

Maximum 


4 

13 

5 

[■ 617 

••I 

Minimum 


1 

11 

8 

Indigo 

( 



4 

0 

0 


• i 

Minimum 


*t 

10 

0 

i 

Cotton 

•{ 

Maximum 

Min'mum 


1 

1 

ft 

0 

4 

0 

J 1ST 

Sugar 

i 

Maximum 


7 

ti 

0 

l 

■i 

Minimum 


£ 

11 

c 

t 

Opium 

{ 

Maximum 

Minimum 


} 

s 

0 

0 

c 

} E ° 

Tobacco 

•{ 

Maximum 
i Minimum 


! 

R 

.p 

0 

9 

^ - 410 

Whoat 

Irrigated j 

Unlmgatcd £ 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 


5 

1 

6 

1 

o 

10 

ft 

4 

8 

4 

4 

0 

456 

Inferior 

Irrigated £ 

Maximum 

Minimum 


3 

0 

10 

11 

8 

0 


grams . 

Un irrigated . | 

M ixliuum 
Minimum 


s 

0 

o 

8 

4 



Irrigated . | 

Unirrlgatcd . ^ 

Maximum 


c 

12 

0 


Oil seels 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

• 

0 

s 

0 

15 

0 

9 

f 

b 

0 

547 

fibre. 

Irrigated . j 

Maximum 

Minimum 

- 

c 

I 

P 

11 

0 

0 

251 

Unirrlgatcd | 

Maximum 

Minimum 

. 

3 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Gram 

Barley 

• 

•• 


•; 


" 

•; 

IlljTO 

Jawar 

* 



•« 

*• 


‘ 

Vegetables 

Tun 


• 




•• 



ncTil p*r acre «f 1 viiil 
Milled for the vnr'ftm 
irom, a« it aloud in 
1861*52. 


Avt rage produce 
]H.r acre ni inti- 
mated 


Non:.— Tlicao figure a are taken from Table No. XIiVI of the Administration llcport. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


1 

8 

0 

* 

6 

0 

1 

KlXD 0? STOCK. 

Whole 

DHTMPT TOR TIIE 

YF \R*S 

Tahsils for the year 1578*79. 

1SCS-CP. 

1573*74. 

1873.70, 



Thallati. 

Cows and bullocks 

• 

.. 


322,137 

* 216,453 

192,270 

78, C$2 

50,70> 

02,780 

Horses 




9,301 


3,941 

l.C'i-l 

1,118 

1,124 

Ponies 

. 

.. • 


6,273 

2,011 

091 

* ICO 

331 

627 

Donkeys 

. 



16,117 

7,411 

8,800 

4,8.10 

8SS 

8,173 

Sheep and goats 




06,413 

72,005 

77,081 

25,0S0 

29,024 

21,480 

Pigs 






, , 

, , 



Camels , 




1,272 

1,727 

1,737 

405 

725 

007 

Carts 




192 

812 

70 

~4S 

7 

15 

Ploughs 




08,071 

02,051 

40,702 

16.21C 

13,390 

12,180 















205 

2,010 

4S 

43 


L 


Sore.-These figures are taken from Table So. XLV of the Administration Report, 
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Tnblo No. XXIII, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 



Table No. XXIV, ohowing MANUFACTURES. 


» ! ? i 

* ! 

, « t 

*• < 

'1 \J 

i 1 

1 * i 

1 10 | 

i ~ 

— » l 

jr< if a 

J 5 

I”* - i 

! j 

r • i 

r! t J 

i 

l*ij-» W--I j 

; «** : 
i 

! ! 

i , 

1**11- r - 

i Hull 1- j 
1 *'>!.' | 
1 . 1 

ityriftgM'if 
frintif ^ t«r- 

jj ' mil 1 * i** l •*> • » 

! 


1““ ’ 

{ 1 

i 

i * i 

I 

. 

f f jii%*v 1 •'A w* 

Wk* \ 

r » * v \f **» Jl* 'i . > . 

ir. !i*v» « :<«. (I<»r .1* j 

tMi:! 

: 

i 

Iv* 


1 | fV 

i 

I 

i »x?j 

1 •* 

; 

1 



J.»ir *•■ * t * v ' r. t i# K #r ,>J1 wi?i l 
<-’I| 4 i*. 1 

Wl« <r * f | J * l JO. >.»* ■« +t !*«•» J 

li.*s* 

* *» 

\ 

\ 

* 

*■ 1 , 
I 

I v, l 

• 

iy* 

351 

AtM i m * -vl *„l l*tnt «r rill 
* tfim <U " 

V“ >" 

n,**<o 

. 

Mi J 5T,» * 

, i,:>,74* 

4,1 .'C 
t 

Ksvir 

r\i» 



1J 

i- 

14 



)? 

JS 

It* 


U»'Vr 

1*. *(<*", 
i .1 »t«'‘ *1 

pi- i 

*»H |r*«* 
Ik* *:il 
r< f min'. 



n*i*l 

«*»•« I-. 

r*i- 

|Kf <. 

<«« m, **n» 

irr. nvnl 

Other 

lllMlttfiKS 

tuui. 

Total. 

y*ti i! • i l< III*- W» 1 fir. rf.M it * 
K**» P .W*» l^irti-* tr «ri*t>jl 


i,f*i 

41* 



?A 

?‘*0 


Vt » * r a 

f.'f.u *• t *•! '-.‘i r* rrt*“/i f VsJ'* 

1*1 l-lf,' V «. Jl4l lb 

f'H.Krf/ * *»r*t i^n \nru* 

>>'•> 

WO 

. 

1* 

* 4*0 

4 

»*/ 5 

' STiO 

&w? 

rrhl |' * l-i »«■*, 

Vil'i * f | hfi* ** +'1+* 




,, 





f«6 i.1 if'iM mi *»f ill 

MM 0 

M,5*n 

£ ’/'VJ 

W»4 

7M 

) P 4V»10 

t'^T3 

I0 ( r^« 

f«:*4u |*ij « * *. 








torrir.—Ttf i * ( v* t U* n fi«r ' f 1 *•* Mk-hil r f vie *»rt Mwif rltirtr t tar 
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Table No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIC. 


1 

A 

3 

4 

0 

li 

Trwb 

Pi i crpAt 31cRcu\vm8L CAimren 

At eraij' rfiiraf wi> o' ; 
1 Ojdt) oi iUy» 

DU 

taucc in 
miles 

From 

To 

: 

buiamrr, 
or hood** 

Vt intci 
or low 
water 

Aknur 

Mithankoi 

Grain of nil kinds, sugar, salt, *picc\ ghl, 






country doth, silk**, and «ool 

20 

?0 

450 

Wazlrabad 

Jiang 

Wheat, gnr, ghl, country cloth, wool, cotton, 






knpai, horns, haleh, balola, awla saiutt, timber 

10 

ir 

120 

BnmuagaT 

Do 

Ditto ditto ditto 

R 

12 


Ti azirabad 

Multan 

Ditto ditto ditto 

20 

SO 

S30 

Bamnigar 

Do 

Ditto ditto ditto 

15 

25 

eio 

Warirahad 

Mlthonkot 

Ditto ditto ditto 

25 

40 

350 

Itamnagar 

Do 

Ditto ditto ditto 

22 

so 

'ISO 

Multan 

Wazirabad 

Iron, coco i nut', dates, black pepper, mting, sajjl 

SO 

4o 

sm 

Do 

Itamnogar 

Ditto ditto ditto 

24 

40 

210 

Mlthankot 

1\ azirabad 

Ditto ditto ditto 

SO 

CO 

S50 

Do 

Itamnagar 

Ditto ditto ditto 

45 

H 

3S0 

Jholnm 

Pmd Caftan Chan 

Grain and oil seeds 

3 

1 

50 

Do 

Khushab 

Ditto 

6 

JO 

im 

Do 

Multan 

Ditto 

20 

95 

2o0 

Do 

Sukkur 

Ditto 

45 

CO 

m 

Do 

Kotn 

Ditto 

CO 

eo 

»w 

Pmd Dadin Elion 

Jlichm 

Salt 

15 

15 

50 


Kvit— Tlusse flSfures ire 1 lU.cn from luges 75", 750 of the Fimmc Report 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


1 

an 

a 

a 

pm 

B 

B 

10 I 11 

1 

B 

13 

' YEAR 

Waoin oj Lunn rru pm 


L'MII 11111X1 

Pv Mh tsl 

-TOlir 1 • R CM 

Boa ro rcr. t>\t. 

Si tiled 

CrshU <t 

III fh -t 

Lant«t 

rliglio-t 

Loi r-t 

lllglieet Love"! 

Hljh-sl 

Lowest. 

Highest Locust 

Uiju. t 

I/O vest 

ipos n 

1673 74 

1878 79 

187° 50 

1680 61 

1681-82 .. 

It* A P jit* A.P. 

0 0 0 0 5 0 

0 0 0 0 t c 

0 7 0 O 5 0 

0 7 0 0 5 0 

0 7 0 0 5 0 

0 7 0j 0 5 0 

n* a pJr* \.r 

0 3 O' 0 !! 0 

o o o 2 t 

0 f » 0[ 0 it o 

0 6 0 0 -0 

0 6 0 0 5 0 

0 S oj 0 3 0 

Rh a V. 

1 12 0 

2 0 C[ I 8 ( 

2 0 0 10 0 

2 0 01 0 0 

2 0 0 1 0 C 

» 0 Cj 1 0 t 

RAP. 

0 s o 

0 ' 0 

0 S 0 0 fl c* 

0 8 0 , o C 0 

0 8 0 0 C 0 

0 8 V 6 n 

Ns A J*. 

1 12 0 

3 IS 0 l Of' 
3 12 0 
112 0 

3 12 U 

S 12 0 

N3.A.P. 

0 b 0 

0 6 0 


Nor. —The 3$ figure* m t ikon frou T ible No XL VIII of tin AdininLtntlm Report 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


i 

2 

3 

‘ 

5 

0 _ 


8 

0 

YE Ml 

Ittcl 

1 .u l 
Ro\tmn 

1 luciuu 
in » nn L 
Ml i.I 
Inmotii 
Inn 1 
Jtuumh. 

Tribute 

LocM 

nte-i. 

Hi. CHI . 


TotM 

ColUc- 

tiem*. 

Sl Ini', 


16*53 Cl 

”.51,275 

27,1*7* 


, 

4,S2n 

0,052 

77,8 *8 

r, ST, 023 

1839 70 


2 ,10b 


,, 

6,8" 2 

T, MO 

"h/2 *3 

6,2^,514 

1870 71 

5,5' ,2*5 . 

52,5‘J 

, 

. 

1,«V>1 

-,*!•» 

11,2.0 

tV%*s870 

1671 72 


7 P «1>2 

. 

■.2,130 

8, "21 

4,8 50 

4l,2sl 

f/.SiOo 

1672 73 

6,02,010 

5, c v 1 



i, *71 

r.o *„ 

54, 45 

0,71,74b 

1673 74 

6, i » r <27 

i> . rf 5 


f0,jis 

SO 52 

2,0'fi 

65,751 

6,7 *,073 

1874-76 

6,0 5 V»> 

M In li 


elS.TII 

?,'.!< 

Moo 

.. ,sia 

0,74,270 

1875 76 

.« i,°u 

6, .11 

. 

» ,".o 

7,7°1 

1,701 

i*v*n 

O.sj.OTJ 

lS7f-77 

*» 'to,0_2 

1,01 1 


It, S' 0 

7,10 » 

C.,07t 

5* ,7*»3 

OM.651 

1877 78 

VV'R 

4, ></> 


« *>,7 17 

r, 

ftlHiO 

1 3,7** 

l,"it ( 2u3 

1S7*) 70 

6 f *»2 t l«H 

6,612 


07, Vi 8 

6,<H7 

4,10" 

l .,571 

V l,C« 

157*1 SO 

5.S 5,5°0 

1,5^9 


(11,210 

8ft3l 

r» >» 

74 *» 1 

7,41,018 

1*N0 81 

6,85,812 

r.- 1 


61, M0 

SS2I 

6,7i*s 

55, 1 " 

7,51,8*2 

1861 6> 

5,b«s( i 3 

r.i’i. 


fl.-l'i 


4,2b0 

61,' uO 

7,4^762 


Norc — IIimj tljurc* arj U* 11 fi > nl iblc ’'fo KLIV of the 11 \ n r Report. Itn folbwm j tevam j h cxclulcl,— 
“ Cinil, I’nvrti, Customs .111 1 *iilt, A hksIc l A O' < m ' 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


3 

0 

3 

* 


0 


1 8 

> 

10 

11 


13 

ICAR. 

I 

0 

3 

a 

? 

d 

li 

u" 

T a 
-> — 

“ a 

•e c 

- 5 j 

Ss? 

ruciuvri . i Riw sur 

MmtftriNrots Rncst*r 

| 

■ 2 ^ a 

n 

5 

I 2 

u 5 

ft 0 

1 1 - 
e 

'A 

1 r“ 
«u 

$ c 

*• *J 

O S 
a 0 

2 ) 

a 

?* -> 
a 2 

J ^ 

f»/acii»i/(f ff*. 

0 * 

*2 S 

% 

OJ 

a 

0 

t» 

2.* 

38 

|| 

J33 

fi" 

0 

a 

3-^ 

j *- 

„ S. -r 
O- 1 
2 «* 

55§ 

i <* 
kw 

E5 
a^ 
a 0 

U.D 

►9 

a 

h 

2 h»'ncZ I tax its. 













T°til of 5 yc irs— 













1S08-CO to 1S72 73 

27,^0,01; 


10,360 




S \310 

17,S*C0 

S7,F71 

702 


70,358 

Total of 6 3 enn— 













1875-74 to 1877 78 

£ 8 , U.257 


IMClij 


7 


17//.0 





5,780 

1678 71) 

5,67,727 

IRm 

2 ,'fl 

6 

4 


5 , *?r 





2j459 

1870 60 


hi s 

2,1 r 




2 , INS 




822 

1 , 11 X 1 

18S0 ol 

f ,8 5,(* >7 

6,0s7 

io**- 

32 



I/i 5 


01 


215 

1,652 

lSil-82 

i,t8,7W 

6,222 


11 






• 


1,455 

Tahsil Totnlsfor 6 3 eua— 












1677-78 to 1881-82. 













Tnlml Gujrat 

1J,1S5 0,> 

7,713 

3,73. 




2,621 




120 

4,0*57 

„ Khimn 

6 ,oi f n 

10 , 0'0 

f,63 

00 



7/ 1 . 


13* 



2627 

,, Plialinn 

7,72,6*2 

6,621 

5,12* 


.. 


0,773 




*70 

1,648 


f®it— These figures nro taken from Titbits Xoj I .uid III o! tho Revenue Report. 
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Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


I 

i 

s 

n 


m 

D 

| 

10 

11 

TAKMl*. 


Prnio& or 
A*v. c IONMtbT 


nMrvn 

/Vcidf****/ j«trti 

*'t r«/»v m, 

J7d«. 

Told. 

Jn ptrptUiily. 

tee u 

nsrvttMC. 

AteV 

Revenue 

Arc*. f Revenue, 
r 

Am. 

Kotcuuo 



Culm 

s,::i 

0,17V 

f*tn 

1.7CI 

r,i.;i j ii.oc 

1S.C4-J 

20,203 

G.541 

C.03I 

KLarf'vn. 

n.tt« 

6.695 

3«s7 

5,011 

2,125 j 2,04 

17,003 

10,297 

15,309 

0,444 

ritallvi 

s*.r * 

f.lW 

n.191 

6.314 

j l.‘» 

•n.cc? 

15,414 

20,351 

8,105 

Total >• 

$\1S9 

il,077 


mm. 

10,*'V-' 13,676 

H.523 

45.P44 

w,:c3 

20,010 



12 

11 

14 

1 

1C 

* 

IS 

» 

20 

s . 

22 

23 

!l 

25 

TAHtm. 



Pi i.ioi» or A'-*iqmji vt I* 



NVniiut vr AsMnstM. 

Fjront r. 

A*r » lore hrtt 
fVm tu/. 

/born -iKM.ifr- 

tr, - * a of C*t <\!r 

(»t f !#<»/ 

/*rVtfi»*<7 
onfn v of 

C >i in'u if 

1 

£ 

i 

a 

S 

** 

o 

1*4 

| 

♦* 

M 

1 

e 

9 

E* 

! g 

el 

I 

5 

4 

e 

£• 

1 

p 

Pending orders. 

i 

& 

i 

< 

g 

5 

u 

t- 

o 

CS 

J 

s 

0 

u 

S 

K 

1 

A 

a 

*» 

0 

c: 

<* 

1 

6 

9 

k 

Gujrat * 

».W4 

0,551 

2,503 

2,011 

4,0‘ , -0 

6,177 

m 

M 

lul 

379 

765 

42 

7 

1,35# 

Kbnrlin 

9, set 

2/*7 

607 

200 

l,4fS 

0-'0 

B 

B 

ro 

201 

17 

13 

2 

323 

rialbn 

7.<‘< 

4, /V6 

6**7 

1!5 

5,«1 


■ 

B 

m 

117 

112 

14 

1 

355 

Total Dlslrlet .. 

16,322 

is, rot 

4,004 

8,972 

11,582 

8, CIS 



305 

637 

S51 

CP 

10 

2,OJ2 


Korcr*— ' Thf'C Ajjun. » arc n from TaMo No XII ot the Revenuo Report fur 1SS1-82. 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVL 


YISAB. 

- 

/tafaiuvi of land r< icittie 
in ri'pt>*. 

Reduction* of 
Axed demand 
on nr-couitt of 
tnd hc-monr, 

cIet*Tiomllo», 
Ab,, lu rupee j. 

Tnlcavl 
advance* In 
rupees. 

n»<s5 

revenue. 

riuetun'lno 
and mined 
law onn 
revenue. 



276 


P,T4S 

625 



2,C0< 



470 

1870 71 


3,178 



1,700 

1H7L72 


2,780 


„ 

2,050 

1W2-7.4 


e,7r.2 


‘ 6 

1,923 

1673-74 


C.495 


, , 

1 

5,905 

1671-75 


8,857 



1,780 

1875-76 




6 

' 2,305 

1876-77 


2,7:n 

69 

CC 

845 

lr77»VB ,■ 


8,704 

501 


816 

1878 79 i. 


6,911 

6,955 

* „ 

491 

1870-80 



103 



iv-o-m 


2,215 

309 


429 

Ibbl-M 


2,211 

7 

" 

995 


Xqrt .— Tboo Ogurcs MO token (row Tobies Non. I, II, III, owl XVI ol tho Ucveuuo Report. 
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Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND 


1 

8 

3 1 

« 1 

5 

C 

* 

8 1 

o 1 

10 


Stir* or L\m>. | 

Moj Tt Aniii or J>avd. 

YEAR. 

Aqruvlt¥i »*(*. j 

Aon-Apricnttvntu | 

Jfneultt ) n(t. 


\*o of 

Atxa of 

r«rcha»t 

No of 

Aies uf 

Purcbip-e 

No of 

Arc i of 

Mortgage 


ca-o*. 

ntres 

moiry. 

C.U J1 

a» ns. 

money. 

C1KS 

aert * i 

Mftnty. 

DismtcTriaupii. 










Total of C years— 18CS 09 to 1S78 74 

503 

VTO 

( 0,0 18 

i 

• 


2 , SO* 

22,047 

2,83/60 

Tohl of 4 ycsrfl— 1S74 75 to 3877*78 

201 

1,831 

44,254 

2-J 

2,151 

40,1/10 

120 

1,771 

47,013 

1678 70 

17 

271 


u 

511 

36/05 

no 

444 

13,420 

1670 fcO 

Pt 

r.5s 



703 

lt/i 0 j 

147 

173 

10/11 

1SS0 SI 

6 * 

627 

17,411 

IPO 

782 

lo.m 

\IA 


80 194 

1881 67 . 

111 

l*?j 

24,552 

*316 

8 V 

*r 

f7 

*r 

" 

515 

1,174 

4**,7M 

T-ahhil Totals fou S > eats— 










lS77*7b To 1831*52 










Gujnt 

145 

f»U 

32/51 

3H 

1 ,327 

fM6i 

621 

1,710 

71,0*1 


172 

f/'O 

20,651 

49 

240 

12 , 1*1 

21 » 

1,014 

40,474 

I'halian 


1,2V. 

10,453 

142 

1,7 J1 

30,972 

58 

777 

2,358 


“ 

» 

» 

» 

15 

M 

17 

ts 

1 * 


Monro Mats or Land — C>ji- 
r/ndfJ 

RiaDCUPT/oAs or Mnt vimjcd L urn. 

TEAR. 

Sm-Apnc/iltui tflt 

A** 

j Son JprhaltM i *t* 


No of 

Area of w, 

1 in . Horlgsgl* 

No of 

Arci of 

Mortpge 

No of 

Are i of 

Mortgage 


c wcs. 

acre*. 

money 

cn»cs 

ftCTcS. 

iiKmej . 

CM*. 

nr re* 

money. 

DiiTKirt rinunra. 










Total of 0 yean— ISoS 00 to 1870 74 





•• 

• 


• 


Total of 4 5 can-1874-75 to 1877-78 

2,406 

11,235 

3,50,; 57 

121 

C57 

15, "10 

103 

4*2 

14, MS 

1873 70 

677 

2,8x9 

*2,17'. 

10 

00 

1,417 

62 

251 

4 412 

1870 60 

ns 

3,2 r .S 

1,05,401 

101 

4V» 

Itt.'fO 

IS 

r»> 

1 ,* 1 « 

IfiSO 81 

8»1 

3,003 

i.w.eci 

40 

242 


1W 

771 


1681*82 . 

CM 

8,011 

l,k\C 00 

m 

741 

24,127 

21 

103 

3,445 

Tamil. Totals ton 6 ycaij>— 










1877-7b to 1891-82 










Gujmt 

2,557 

0,110 

s,r.t,ooi 

820 

1,171 

49,040 

197 

on 

21,451 

Khirian 

Ml 

2,001 

l,21,lf5 

4*1 

22 S 

4,P41 

.Vi 

277 

0,7e7 

Fhallan 

234 

2,3 V> 

41,581 

1 

1 

£7 

23 

27.1 

2, PM 


NoTr.— Theso figures aro Liken from T.ibks Nos. XXXV mid XXXV 1) of the Revenue Report. Nodet uls for transfer* 1 5" 
agriculturist* and others, and no figures for redemption, me n\ nibble before 1874-76 Tho figures for collier 5 care 
include all aalej and mortgages. • 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


1 

s 

3 

« 1 

5 1 

0 

7 



to 

« 

’ 12 

13 


1MJUMU 1’HUM UAIjL or I 
STAMPS. j 

ot’r.n vnosa of Tiir. registration department. 


Jlcatpbini npe« 1 

Ac; inenrat m 

1 1 pits. 

So if dee It rejis* ml. 

rafi»r o/J»ej o 1 1 
’ m rr’j» ». 

YEAR. 

i 

1 

*3 

2 

. 1 
a 

a 

in 

3 

u 

•3 

s* 

►*» 

3 

15 

i 

ts 

& 

j| 

tr = 

5rt tj 
u c7 

|ES. 

a 

%i 

i? 

§ . 
t*, tn 

|| 

s 

o 

In 

u 

«lC 

o . 

3 **» 

If 

2 5» 
IB 
£ c* 

i 

P* 

O 

?£ 

tl 

s- 

iP 

1 . 

|1 

C 5S 

o 

It 

35 

£ a 

1877-78 .. 
1B7S-7D .. 
1670 SO . 
1S80 SI . 
1681-82 .. 

44,735 
40,641 
67. ICS 
60,011 
60,852 

11,681 

18,811 

£1,409 

25,342 

25,303 

44,0V» 

40,717 

61,390 

61,423 

60,312 

18,807 

17,013 

20,405 

21,410 

24/15 

2,150 

2,2iS 

l,«no 

2.0S2 

* 1,741 

ire 

go 

3 

4 

707 

392 

199 

2i4 

114 

3,3*1 
2, OS* 
2,924 
2,151 
1,041 

3,83,181 
3,52, mi 
fl,8S,17J 
4,67, *29 
4,4®, SM 

t 

5,701 

4,10* 

192 

2,100 

1,47,418 

77,544 

46/92 

71,412 

83,310 

6,50, <05 
4,M,fW 
C,IJ,15" 
6,tS6"1 
6,10,264 


’ 1 » i i i i i i i i 

1>'0TI.-Th!sa figures arc toVtn from AppcmillA ot the Stamp and Table* Soj If and III of tho Infiltration Korort. 
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Table No.' XXXIHA, showing REGISTRATION. 


1 

2 

1 

8 

a 

6 

6 

7 

, s 

A’um&cr of Deedi re^iatered. t 

1880-81. 

18S1-82. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Optional. 

Total. 

Compul- 

sory. 



Registry Gujrat 

5 


6 

S 


, 6 

Sub-Registrar Gujrat 

892 

527 

1.410 

837 

319 

1,156 

„ Kharlan 

-294 

801 

685 

317 

258 

575 

„ 11 Phalian 

183 

164 

342 

136 

88 

209 

Total of district 

1 1,379 

1,072 

m 

1,285 

600 

1,945 


Note.— T hese figures ore takon from Table No. I of the Registration Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 


1 

1 

B 

B 

B 

1 

fl 

b 

B 

0 

n 

B 

13 

14 

15 

YEAR. 

Number or Licenses granted in each Class and Grade. 

Total 

number 

of 

1 

Nurobor 

of Tillages 

in which 
licenses 
granted. 

Ctoi'f. 

ClauV. 

Cl Mill . 

1 

Rs. 

50Q 

R 3. 
200 

5 

Hi 

150 

4 

Rs. 

too 

1 

Ri. 75 

3 | 3 

R<. 5o'Bs. 55 

4 

Bi. 10 

1 

Rl.5 

Ri. 2 

3 

Rc. 1 

licenses. 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1SS0-81 

183L-fc2 

Taliill details for 
18SI-82— 

Gujrat 

Kharlan 

f ballon , , 

/ 

•• 

- 

•• 

3 

2 

1 

1 

**1 

25 

IS 

13 

n 

1 

1 

9 

157 

136 

110 

180 

33 

47 

5G 

631 

470 

454 

652 

230 

227 

195 

649 

827 

i,9ir 

1,038 

2,683 

2,647 

6,115 

6,045 

67S 

BOO 

m 

276 

260 

21,422 

30,894 

8,015 

10,545 

3,175 

3,570 

3,SOO 

Not 

traceable 

Do. 

197 

317 

ca- 

06 

, 9i 


Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 

1 h r : 


1 

- 

0 

3 

i - 

5 

C 

T 

6 

9 

10 

11 

-13 

IS 

14 

15 

TEAK. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

INTOXICATING DRUGS. 

EXCISE REVENUE 
FROM 

°4 

4s s 
11? 

Xo of retail 
do?}. 

Consumption iu 
gallont. 

ifi* ofrttail 
h ernes. 

Consunplion in auittticb. 

Fer- 

mented 

liquors 

Drugs. 

X 

Total. 

Si 

ft 

0 * 

ii! 

s' 

£ 

As 

§s 

S? 


If 

o| 

B 

9 

§ 

I' 

tj> 

c 

1 

H 

s| 

287/ 78 * „ 

3873-79 

1879-bQ 

1SS0-81 

1881-82 

i 

Total . 
Average .. 

1 

1 

4 1 

1 

16 
36 
- 14 
'17 
16 

6 

' 5 

6 

6 

• 5 

538 
131 
19 
" 21 
38 

i,m 

1,146 

1,790 

2,0^0 

,1,517 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

t 5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

i 

6 

2 

4i 

4 

5 

5 

IS 

<26 

32 

89 

29 

•• 

6,280 

6,935 

8,057 

9,609 

0,578 

4,005 

3,819 

3,611 

3,696 

4,280 

fl 

6 

l 

70 

36 

27 

5 

430 

£6 

7 f G20 

3,524 

25 

5 

25 

5 

SO) 

6 

* 

20) 

4 

144 

29 

•« 

39,659 

7,932 

20, SU 
4,062 

£9,970 

11,994 


Not*.— T hen figures mi taken from Tobies Nos. I, II, VIII, IN, X, ot th* Eieiee Report. 
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Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT PONDS. 


1 

o 

3 

■ I 

5 

r> 

7 

& 

0 

,0 | 

n 


.dnmnltncv « wujstt 



At n» of exp r Mi re 4 

> If • 













yt 

ifah 

7 

a 

c 

jj 

* 



-J 

rt 

t » 

O *1 


a » 

" o 
o "rt 

£ 

7 5 

I s 

as ** 

P 

c *■ 2 

"«r +T O J 

7 

o 

2 

*s 

_o 

03 

& 

?5 

~ O 
“ 

* j s 

--■a 

2* 

1874 75 

1875 7 b 
187 C 77 
IS 77 78 
1878 70 
1670 «0 
18*0 81 
1 SSIS 2 

ei r si 

64,463 

6o,U8 

2 , in 

1 © 4 J 
4,476 

47 ,Sf 7 
50 ,o a S 
72, 10 > 
r G,t • # 
18 t 7°5 
i >,717 
rrois 

70 , 50 , 

i ni 

I, HI 

i,rro 

J, f 2 
1,71 

1 C 7 r 
1,701 

CQ- 

4-0 

72 j 
1,617 
1,5 5 
1,4 
1,"(0 
1 , 5 W 

7,20? 

so : 

S.OO'l 

10 , 00 '. 

io’-: 

10.V31 
3*0 0 
12 10* 

211 

4 7ls 

7,0 n 
60-0 

7 “01 
7,552 
< 41 J 
7 , r - 0 Q 

1 14 r 
>27 
i,no 

1 * 1 
i r l 

1 117 
i,f-j 

io Pi 2 
i* o*4 
11,171 
*1 “* 1 1 
cVi* 
r p fi 

1 02 
IV *o 

2^,12 j 

4 s .n 

5 - CU 
41*11 

1 40 J 
*S f *-Q 7 

4* 


Norn -Time bgutu ore t 0 on from Anurilu* A in 1 n la the Annnol Hji icn of Dlitnct Fund opcntloiw 


Table No. XXXV II, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


1 

n 

3 I 

4 

s l 

6 

'1 

s 

0 

10 1 

11 

12 

13 

ii i 

15 

1> 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 


1IIOII bOIIOOLS 

Minm,n sciioors 

riUMAlU 

SCHOOLS 


rsPLini 

IfcPVA 

cvi sn 


r ousii 

1 

Vrns*rtLin 

rMnw 

\ tl XACU AB 

7m 

Oorern 

1 men* 

4«W 

Goi em 
»»ent 

Co ern 
nei t 

-4f fef 

(toionm'vt 

Get ern 
went 

h Ul 

Oo-tri runt 

j A<i«ed 


1 

•5 

I 

o 

•s 

tr 

*■ 

1 

73 

w 

IT 
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i! 

o 

o 

•g 

in 

; h 

2 
i A 

O 

o 

73 

j 

1 ^ 
fc* 

1 

J 

| 

tr 

| 

"S 

73 

UJ 

r 

3 

o 

wl 

c 

i ! 

!i 
& i 

c 

i 

73 

u 

*9» | 

I 1 

•d ; 

» . 

5 

3 

-3 

£ 

1 

V3 

1 

3 

X 

■J 

J 

* 

1 

i 

OJ 

X 

Va 

JS 

3 

03 

1 %r 

iiguris rou no^s 



1877 78 
18’fl 70 

aB-0 80 
1880 81 
1691 82 

1 

1 


i 

1 

I 

| 

H 


1 


1 


204 

8l0 

840 


s 

*»n 

tr 

40 

10 

to 

I 


nett 

56! 


riounE9 ton cmrs 



A B— Since 1870 SO In the case of both CovBmmfnt on l Ailed School* those *ehnl ir* only who ho\ o 
completed the Milllo School chimo aro shown lu tile roturnH as at tending Ili^h Schools nnd tliosi 1 oim wlio nave 
completed the Primary School coir* 1 aronhnw i is it tending Middle School* P-c\Iou* to that \<*sr, tm>* ittenu 
in? the Upmr Primary Department were Inchilul In the returns of Mid lie School* In the cue of Institution* 
■under the immediate control of the E h citlon Department whilst In Institution* undw District Officers l»o>» 
attending both the Upper wd I ower Pumiry l>op irtments wtro inclulcl In Mildl* Schoola In the case of A fur* a 
Institutions a High School Included the Middle and Pilmirv DcpirtmfuiU atttchcl t> it and i MM lilt School the 
Fnnurv Department Before 187t» 80 Brinchos of Gnrmmont S*li >ols if supported on the gi int In nld *\ stem *«• 
cUssed as Aided Schools In the returns for 187 1 SO an i suhsi juent vears thci h wo been shown ns Government Schools 
Brinohes of Fnglish Schools whtthrr Government or \Idrd that wen. former! \ Include l amongst \crnaculw 'n.honls, 
are now returned as I nj,lMi Schools II nice tho returns Inf >rc H7 < 60 iM n »t ilTord the m ms of making a wtwfactury 
comparison with the tdahstlc* 6f subsequent J cars 

Indigenous School* and Jail Schools ore not include 1 in these it, turns 


t 
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Table No. XXX VIII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 


' 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

° 

w 

11 

12 

13 

« 

15 

16 




NtWBBR or PATTTNTS TRFATED 

Namo of 




Men 












Dispensary. 

















i « 

o ft 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1SS0 

1881 

1877 

1878 

. 

1879 

1880 

1681 

1877 

1878 

1679 

1880 

1881 

Gnjrat 

2nd 

0,870 

5,781 

6,OS2 

6,316 

0,145 

1,303 

1,007 

1,000 

2,748 

1,740 

1,018 

1.019 

1,001 

95b 

2,042 

Jahtlpur 

2nd 

3,814 

6,498 

4,0b3 

4,(118 

5,246 

1,00*1 

2,202 

2,214 

2,38a 

2,SoC 

1,349 

BtEU 

2,024 

2,454 

2,897 

thnga 

3rd 

2,7*9 

2,341 

6,757 

2,101 

8,551 

1,141 

8o* 

1,025 

750 

1,283 

627 

1>G2 

618 

690 

997 

Khanan 

2nd 

3,40o 

8.504 

3,148 

3,5 r iC 

4 25 S 

650 

840 

CO* 

738 

701 

267 

325 

S34 

341 

424 

Phthnn 

3rd 

2,103 

2,0ul 

1,808 

2 013 

2,881 

VW 

C85 

C91 

604 

714 

487 

455 

464 

394 

635 

Kmannaln 

2nd 

S,0Sj 

3,217 

2,3j9 

2.2U 

2,400 

832 

1,133 

■A 7 -' 1 -' 

1,082 

ftMB 

612 

712 

COS 

€63 

535 

Khobar 

3rd 

2 6J7 

2 SirC 

2.*3S 

2,427 


629 

662 

SOo 

1,702 

1,000 

62 

IOC 

130 

277 

306 

Kotla 

3rd 

2,037 


wrm 

EQLu 

I4gi-y; 

6°S 

806. 

B2i 

7B0 

848 

422 

C24 

552 

470 

434 

Monga 

3rd 

1,165 

2,2*1 

1,347 

1,544 

1,830 

43f 

754 

47 u 

401 

536 

109 

535 

448 

499 

524 

Radrabad 

3rd 

1,253 

1,358 

9CC 

l,2o6 

EM 

403 

709 

620 

497 

4j6 

418 

423 

250 

287 

340 

Tanda 

M V 

2,401 





1,2 0 





son 





Run] ah 

2nd 

3,01< 

3,43^ 

8,084 

2 641 

2,757 

1,004 

1,050 

1,066 

802 

1,147 

650 

589 

577 

500 

470 

Sadulapur 

3rd 

BE 

2,OJO 

2,143 

2,585 

2, Col 

429 

77 > 

590 

082 

M0 

210 

356 

502 

209 

m 

Total 

4 

BEE 

37,421 

33,401 

82,312 

37,178 

10,9*l| 12,0*3 11,470 



m 

£553 

7,803 

7.7SP 

9,850 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

24 

8S 

so 

27 

28 

*> 

30 

81 

88 


op 


Total Fnht it* 



la door Patients 


Bxpenditint m Rupee* 


















Dispensary. 

S&fc 
In 2 

1877 

1878 

1S7* 

1680 

IS8I 

■ 

i 

□ 

Q 

1881 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Gujrat 

2nd 

8 20o 

8,4** 

8, iU 

0,022 

*,024 

331 

mm 

m^i 

573 

164 

1,60* 

1,583 

1,882 

1,622 

1,872 

Jalalpur 

2nd 

6,772 

10 200 

*,20 1 

*,5S> 

10 403 

44 

84 

SS 

83 

52 

7*4 

63* 

765 

677 

C02 

Dingn 

3rd 

4,687 

4,174 

4,410 

3,544 

5 1j1 






510 

637 

680 

m 

700 

Khanan 

2nd 

4,231 

4 Of* 

4 091 

*iC29 

5,378 




23 

29 

525 

fll 

533 

5*3 

705 

Pbalnn 

3rd 

3,306 

3,201 

2ST3 

8,011 

3,7 0 






406 

448 

891 

474 

613 

Kimn-vala 

2nd 

4S’« 

6,094 

4,010 

k°7b 

3 054 





28 

493 

532 

4G2 

4*9 

636 

Khobar 

3rd 

3.32S 

3,504 

8,873 

4,406 

3,871 






528 

522 

90S 

G04 

741 

Kotla 

3rd 

3,077 

4,077 

4,181 

3,000 

3,734 






401 

42b 

424 

459 

C72 

Mongn 

‘Jrd 

1970 

8,580 

2,270 

2,234 

2,440 






406 

842 

387 

<19 

437. 

Kadrabvd 

3rd 

2,IFS 

2,490 

1,730 

2,040 

2,570 





8 

36* 

S30 

323 

3SS 

585 

Tanda 

M h' 

3,*20 










329 





Kunjah 

2nd 

4,f70 

6 031 

4,727 

3,843 

4,383 

20 




6 

C51 

TOO 

633 

5S2 

605 

Badulapur , 

3rd 

2,634 

3,221 

2, 4 '35 

9 475 

3,348 



• 



348 

437 

416 

503 

549 

Total 


53,378 

o7,8*C 

52 674 

53,812 59 28^ 

msi 

gSI 

am 

235 

307 

7,369 

7,107- 

T£7_ 

7,449 

8,718 


Note —Thro figures are taken from Tables Nos II, IV, and V of the Dispensary Roport 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


K 

*» 

8 1 

~ r-| 

1 9 

8 1 

* 1 

8 

0 

ItAR 

&KTiti€r<tfCivtl Suit* concerning | 

Value tit rupees of Suit* con&mtner * | 

dumber of 
fteaenuo 
cases 

Mono' v or 
movable 
property. 

Rent and 
tenancy 
rights 

Land and 
revenue 
and other 
matters 

Total 

Land 

Other 

matters 

i 

13-3 

5,834 

152 

\ 

6,4*a 


2,30,272 

2,02,6*2 

5,435 

137* 

f,512 

9*3 

mm. 

7,604 


2,08,740 

8,14,332 

f,*53 

1830 

«,**! 

32* 

■gSl 

8 8*9 

42 420 | 

4,00,449 


7,”S5 

1SSI 

*,*31 

2PS 


7, Ml 

28,076 ! 

2,80,6 *P 

jBgM 

5,735 

18^2 

5,369 

24* 

H 

7,340 

23,218 

3,23,505 

] 

B 

5, $39 


>orr —Thro figure* are taken from ToMm t»n« \ I and VII of the Cml Report** for 1S76 to 18*0, and No* II anrf III 
pf the Report* on f ml Tu'hce for 18*1 and 18*2 

* fcuiri heard In Settlement courts are excluded from thro columns no details of the value of the property being 
available 
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[ Punjab Qazcttoer, 


Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

c 

details. 

1373. 

1679. 

1P30. 

IfcSl. 

1832. 

1 i 

o £ 

P* 

Brought to lri il 

Discharged 

Acquitted x 

Convicted 

Committed or referred 

3,0,71 

1,007 

44? 

1,040 

•io 

flfejira' ■ 

■ 

■n 

A, 036 
2.0T7 
616 
1,644 

10 

6.J25 

5,492 

I'l'lO 

" 2,1« 

.19 

5.439 

3,51*7 

490 

1*3.13 - 
35 * 


Summons crises (regular; 



. 

1,545 

1,507 


(snminarj) 


.. 

, . 

*8 

17 


W.irrantc ises (rorul ir) 


.. 


1,006 

1 '*** 

O 

„ (sumraeny) 




•ij 

14 

Oft 

Total cues dl^Kbcd of 

2,000 

i,*H>4 

2,400 

2.751 

1 2,320 


Doith 

1 

.. 

7 

« 

A 

<2 

Transportation for Iffo 

0 


< 


5 


,, for tv term 


.. 




ti 

Penal *erri tilde 


.. 




« 

1’lnc under Its, 10 

bjb 

Wl 

CM 

1,SH 

v M2 

g 

„ 10 to jO nil*** 

231 

191 

2?7 

SB 

23T 

s 

„ 51) to 10) „ 

34 

21 

13 

M 

0 


„ 100 to 500 „ 

8 

3 

4 

n 

4 


„ 500 to 1,000 „ 


1 



.. 

M 

Over 1,000 nip<cs 





.. 


Imprisonment under o months 


2 »s 

334 

Ht-'i 

8“0 

o 

„ 6 months to 2 yearn 

20 r 

lift 

125 

m 

65 

O 

„ over 2 years 

i 

20 

n- 

n 

10 

| 

Whlroinr 

ifi 

101 

77 

123 

33 

3 

9 1 * -TO 

4> 

h, 

ft 


. 



47 

K 

2)0 

06 

53 



IPS 1 

te 

46 

73 

36 


Nomi-— Thcu figure* are taken from Statements No*. Ill and IV of tho Criminal llepcuii for 1S73 to H c 0, and No*. IV 
and V oi the Criminal Reports for lbbl mid lbS.\ 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


1 

* 

3 

4 

5 

5 

' 

8 

0 

10 

it 

12 

H 

14 

15 

16 


timber of coj;; tngi'irtri t.ito. 

A’ur.tlrr of jKitorB nn fired or 1 

tumwiMt?. j 

Xnml/raf p*rMi»e conric/M, 

Nature of offence. 

1677 

1378 

1879 

18S0 

18SI 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1SS0 

1881 

■ 




JSSl 

Rioting or unlawful 
sujRcinhly 

8 

4 

6 

5 

0 

106 

58 

66 

66 

80 

m 

30 

50 

51 

74 

Harder and attempts 
to murder 

3 

C 

4 

10 

0 

n 

10 

18 

11 

16 

3 


* 

2 

12 

4 

Total serious offences 
against the j»cr*an 

50 

43 

48 

50 

49 

02 

66 

63 

00 

01 

66 

86 

82 

52 

57 

Abduct um of married 
women 

Total ficrlous offences 
against property 

207 

Sit 

258 

!M 

334 

100 

100 

161 

167 

'104 

126 

136 

107 

124 

125 

Total minor offences 
against tho porhtm 

27 

28 

21 

37 

26 

CO 

40 

33 

44 


42 

27 

A 1 

% 

29 

Cattle theft 

53 

hi 

90 

95 

116 

PI 

OS 

110 

in 


61 


72 

01 

57 

Total minor offences 
agairnt property . 
Total cognizable of- 

MJ 

564 

404 

423 

461 

620 

604 

611 

425 

600 

3 n l 

447 

897 

332 

866 

fences 

913 

m 

831 

704 

8S2 

Ed 

051 

m 

701 

8«r» 

73i 

600 

cos 

603 

659 

Rioting, unlaw ful as- 
nombly, affray . . 
Offences relating to 


8 

2 

s 

3 

. 

40 

12 

4 

8 


29 

12 

.2 

S 

marriage 

Total non -cognizable 

A 

‘ 3 

A 

3 

5 

ft 

* 

.1 

e 

1 

4 

fi 

A 

1 

a 

offences 

o*) 

07 

70 

no 

80 

, 218 

220 

173 

870 

223 

161 

170 

117 

329 

m 

Grahti Total of of- 

fence* 

l.W 

1,261 

90S 

1,049 

1.250 

i,r.oc 

n 

1,172 

j,ms 

1,467 

1,050 

1,083 

8*16 

1,105 

1,157 


Noir — Thcec Ognrc. arc token from Statement A »f the Police Jteport. 
























































Gnjrat District ] M ,K 

Table No. XLI1, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

c 

7 

3 

9 

to 

a 

12 

13 

14 


AO tH fKiOi fft 

iram met of the 

mar 

Ao m 

di ntij i 

Jy| 

Re! iff ion of convicts 

Previous occupation of via f e tonurtt 

TEAR 

- 








•c 

5 


% 


? 





1 

v> 

» 

*3 

6 

& 

«c 

1 

•> 

*? 

1 


ja 

a 

1 

*-i 


3 

1 

5 

*> 

R 

r 

Cl 

a 

O 

g 

J? 

£ 

8 

V 

8 

CQ 

s 

*3 

u 

& 

** 

s 

is 

E 

I 

*3 

T2 

to 

a 

•a 

« 

1677 78 

n » 

4 


24 

sri 

«0 


14 


4 

C27 




1878 70 

•s" 

C 


40 

CH< 

"1 


14 



GOG 




1S“9 SO 

£13 

8 


82 

143 

P 





101 


5 


l‘SO-11 

3ft4 

7 


23 

n i 

nj 


4 


3* 

1°S 


4 


1891 82 

Iff 



33 

17 

2 

1ft 


3 


4a 

120 


7 



15 

i a 

D 

D 

n 

20 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

25 

26 


Length of tenter c* of convict* 

Tru lowly 
connettd 

Pecuniary ratlin 




E 

E 


g 


*d 

c c 




a 




*» 

u 

TEAR. 

g 

s 

o 

u 

B 

*2 

w* 

& 

2 

18 
fi **» 

S. 

Cl 

e 

*» 

h 

1 

tn 

•a 

0 

1 


© 

t-f 

a 

S 

o 


a 

B 

il 

4S 

t* 

8 

o 

t: 

£ 

$ 

A 

1 

3 

3 

Eg 

■S3 

*8 


§ 

i| 

E.S 


£ 

« 


a 


« 


o 

A 

O 

b4 


o 



c 

1877 78 

mm 

2.9 

176 

12 


8 

| 

n 

n 

50 

El 

10 

14 

-04 


1929 

1878-70 


288 

172 

T~ 


8 

9 

7 

B1 

GH 

■4 

8 

1GC$I> 


1,560 

1670 80 


34 

12 

7 


ft 

1 

•I 

■k 

ia 

HI 

5 

15 5S0 


1,330 

' I860 31 . 


22 

54 

11 


G 

9 

1 

n 

u 

■a 

9 

14 ri 


2 104 

188182 

■hi 

« 

55 

18 


0 

1 

■a 

H 

IS 

m 


H.282 


1,297 


Note — Thceo figures are takon from Tables Noa XV VI II, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XAXWI of the Administration 
Report 


Table No. XLHI, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


1 

> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

n 

10 

Tahsll 

Town 

Total 

*r! a 

Hindus 

bikhs 

Jams 

Musaltmns 

Other 

roligtons 

No of 
occupied 
houses 

Persona 
per 100 
occupied 
houses 

Gujrat 

wm 

18,743 

4,762 

817 

■ 

13,017 

27 

3,114 

602 

' 


3 ~, 8 SO 

3131 

12 

if 

9,406 


2,733 

• 470 



5 , 7*1 

1,712 

169 


3,608 


640 

901 

Khan an 

■ 

ft, 015 

1,972 

107 

1 

2,936 

| 


835 

t 

601 


Aote —T 3 i mo figures arc taken from Table Xo XX of the Census Report of 1681 











































































[Punjab Gazetteer. 


Mir 


Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


1 

2 

3 

m 

B 

fl 

B 

B 

0 

JO 

11 

jl 

IS 

TOWN. 

Sex. 

fl 

Totnl /opt- 

/<Ui < m bu t\t 
CfMslf Of 

Total fartl* Iduitvj 

tW j~'r. 

2V*l rtp^t'^n * ilatitij l\< 

»**»J*. 

1S75. 

IS". 

1 378 

U70 

lS«-9. 

1*M 

itrr. 

IsTf. 

1ST?. 

1*50. 

n c i 


< 

Jtitc* . . 

9,240 

SiT 

373 

r< 

42*. 

4 10 

ISO 

... 

!»’« 

2 12 

;>2.» 


•1 

Females 

8,1 W 

400 

a'li 


3.8 

401 

ro 

I'OO 


lit* 

l ll > 


r 

MaJci 

7,551 

371 

234 

213 

27'» 

rr,\ 

9CJ 

m 

310 


2J4 


\ [ Females j 

f,4S3 

ato 

210 

lb'i 

sw 

302 

iV 

*'** 

Os') 


21j 


Ncrt— Thc«e figures arc taken Irani Table No, LV1I, of tbc Administration Rej^rt. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 
























